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"This field is the world."— Matthew xni. 38. 

« Go YE INTO ALL THE WORLD, AND PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY 

CREATURE."— Mark xvi. 15. 

<' Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, that send 
forth thither the feet of the ox and the ass."— isaiah 
xxxn. 20. 

"For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
are called: but god hath chosen the foolish things op 
the world to confound the wise ; and god hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath god chosen, yea, and 

THINGS WHICH ARE NOT, TO BRING TO NOUGHT THINGS THAT 
ARE : THAT NO FLESH SHOULD GLORY IN HiS PRESENCE."—! COR. 
I. 26-29. 

"Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord 

OF HOSTS." — ZECH. IV. 6. 
" LO, I am WITH YOU ALWAY, EVEN UNTO THE END OF THE WORLD." 

—Matthew xxviii. 20. 
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NOTICE. 

1. The following pages contain the Statistics of Protestant 
Missions for the year 1872-3 ; they are similar in their plan 
and character, though mnch enlarged, to the ** Statistics of Pro- 
testant Missions for 1861," printed eleven years ago, for private 
circulation among the friends of Missions. 

2. The difficulties in the way of obtaining exact returns have 
already been matter of frequent complaint. '' So defective are 
the Beports of some Societies, and so various are the modes of 
classifying labourers, adopted by different bodies, that it is not 
possible to gather from published documents even the exact 
number of Missionary labourers now employed among the un- 
evangelized. Still more entirely defective and perplexing are 
returns found to be, when an effort is made to ascertain who 
among the labourers are ordained Missionaries, who male and 
who female assistants from Christian lands, and who, in various 
capacities, native helpers.'' It would be well if some approach 
to uniformity in the estimating of labours and results were 
adopted by the various Missionary Societies, and if some 
general and simultaneous attempt were made by each Mission- 
ary Society to obtain the returns of each Mission on a uniform 
plan, something similar to those presented by the Allahabad 
Conference of 1872, following substantially the admirable work 
presented by the previous statistical tables of the Eev. Dr. 
Mullens. Much do we regret the defective reports of many 
Missionary Societies, some of them giving no returns of day 
schools or pupils ; most of them ignoring Sunday schools alto- 
gether. The Dutch and German Societies labouring in 
Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, do not seem anxious to give information respecting these 
interesting Missions. Of some important American Societies, 
that of the Protestant Episcopal Church, for instance, we have 
only returns up to 1870 ; the last Beports of the Synod of 1878 
not being obtainable. Many more Societies seem not to circulate 
their Beports, as, after diligent inquiry in America, they have 
not been procurable. No Missionary Society has preserved a 
perfect list of the Grammars or Dictionaries compiled by its 
Missionaries, or the translations in which they have taken a 
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part. This information has to be gathered from incidental 
mention in Missionary notioes and reports, and the record is of 
conrse very imperfect. 

8. The revenne of the varions Missionary and Bible Societies, 
so far as can be gathered from the returns, is as follows : — 
British Societies, £877,584; Continental, £149,518; American, 
£599,815. Total, £1,626,862. This amount is about double the 
estimate made in 1861, and it omits the names of about twenty 
Missionary Societies in America, and fourteen on the Con- 
tinent, besides sundry local Societies in India and the Colonies. 
That this is a large amount in the present low standard of 
Christian liberality, we freely admit ; but what is it, considering 
the annual accumulation of wealth in Great Britain, America, 
and the Continental nations? Greater faithfulness in the 
exercise of our stewardship would no doubt be followed by pro- 
portionate spiritual and temporal blessings. God condescends 
to use us, not because He could not do without our agency, 
but in order to secure for us the blessedness which accompanies 
the cheerful giver. <* Not because I desire a gift : but I desire 
fruit that may abound to your account." (Phil. iv. 17.) Who 
among us can say, '' The zeal of Thine house hath eaten me 
up ? " (Psalm Ixix. 9.) And of whom will it be said by the 
Master, << He hath done what he could ? ** It is worthy of 
remark that in no instance has the Missionary movement 
operated injuriously upon the Home interests of any Christian 
Church. Enterprises abroad have rather stimulated efforts at 
home. On the other hand, where the obligation to Missionary 
effort has been neglected, spiritual and numerical declension 
have followed. '* There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty." (Prov. xi. 24.) 

4. A word in reference (1st) to the success of the efforts of 
Christians for the spread of the Gospel among nominal Chris- 
tians since the commencement of the great revival of the 
eighteenth century under Wesley and Whitefield ; and (2nd) 
to the results of the labours of Christian Missionaries since 
the resumption of Mission work in the last decade of the same 
century. It has been customary to make disparaging com- 
parisons between the triumphs of the apostolic age, and the 
rapid spread of the Gospel in the following centuries, with 






the assumed slow progress of Ohristian tmth in more modem 
times. If, however, we take into account the large addition 
made to the professing Christian Ghnrch from among the semi- 
heathen population of Great Britain and America in the 
eighteenth century, we question whether the labours of even 
inspired Apostles were more blessed in the first century of the 
Christian era. And looking at the statistics of modem Missions, 
it would not be difficult to prove that in no previous period of 
the history of the Christian Church has so large an amount of 
success been granted by the great Head of the Church to the 
labours of His servants. In going forth to "disciple all 
nations," they have realized the performance of the promise : 
" Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." 
(Matt, xxviii. 20.) 

6. It now remains for me to acknowledge my obligations to 
sundry kind friends who have helped me to procure the infor- 
mation contained in these pages. — (1.) To some who have been 
removed from us : to the honoured memory of the Bev. Dr. 
Schmettau, late Secretary of the E vangeheal Alliance, and of Dr. 
George Scott, of Glasgow, who obtained for me much valuable 
information. (2.) To Bev. James Craig, of Hamburg, through 
the kindness of the Bev. Dr. Davies, of the Beligious Tract 
Society, for information respecting certain German Societies. 
(8.) To Bev. Dr. G. Wameck, of Barmen, through the Bev. Dr. 
Weitbrecht, of Liverpool. (4.) From the Bev. A. Drake, Bev. A. 
F. Wiberg, and C. A. V. Lundholm, Esq., of Stockholm, and 
the Bev. M. Hanson, of Christiana, Norway ; and especially 
from the Bev. J. Vahl, Dean of Ostersnede and Losning, Den- 
mark, I have received special help in reference to tke Conti- 
nental Missionary Societies. For many of the American 
Beports I am indebted to my friend the Bev. Dr. Bigg, who 
personally interested himself in this labour of love when in 
the United States ; and also to the Bev. Dr. Butler, now in 
Mexico. From the West Indies I have received information 
from the Bev. Henry Hurd, J. C. Bichardson, Henry Bunting, 
and T. M. Chambers, M.A. From British North America I 
have received help from the Bev. Dr. Pickard, Bev. P. G. 
M'Gregor, J. Farquharson, Esq., and D. H. Starr, Esq. (Nova 
Scotia.) From South Africa I am indebted to Bev. J. B. Sawtell 
and J. AUsopp for much valuable information ; and from West 
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AfiJcSf to the Bev. J. Milnm, of Lagos. From Ansiralasia I have 
been favoured with communications from the Bev. William 
Lowe, of Perth, and from the Segistrar General of New 
Zealand, from Bev. B. Chapman, Sydney, and from Bev. F. 
T. Brentnall, Qneensland. In Englaiid, Scotland, and Lreland 
I h&ve to thank the Secretaries of the various Missionary 
Societies for their kindness in answering my inquiries; and 
I am also indebted to the Bey. William Gibson, late of Paris, 
to the Bev. W. Barber, of Edinburgh, and to the Bev. 
Gibson M^Millen, of Dnblin, for the trouble tbey have taken 
in obtaining information for these Statistics. 

6. Amongst printed sources of information I am indebted to 
(1.) The Beports of the various Missionary and Bible Socie- 
ties for 1872-3, which, though incomplete, form, when bound 
up, thirty thick octavo volumes ; (2.) To the monthly numbers 
of "EvangeUoal Christendom," and of << Christian Work;" 
(8.) To the Allgemeiner Mission Atlas of Dr. B. Grunde- 
mann, royal 8vo., 1867. Justus Perthes, Gotha ; (4.) To the 
Church Missionary Atlas, fifth edition, royal 8vo., 1878; 
(5.) To the Proceedings and Statistical Tables formed by the 
Allahabad Missionary Conference, 8vo., 1872 ; (6.) To Bev. W. 
A. Scott Bobertson's British Contributions to Foreign Missions, 
12mo., 1878 ; and (7.) To the following valuable pubhcations : 
Brown's History of Missions, 8 vols., 8vo. ; Newcombe*s Cyclo- 
paedia of Missions, royal 8vo., New York, 1855 ; the forty-five 
volumes of the Missionary Begister, 8vo. (unfortunately dis- 
continued many years ago) ; Christ's Kingdom in Progress, and 
Cyclopaedia of Christian Missions, by Logan Aikman, 1861, 
1862; Christian Year Book, 1868; From Pole to Pole, by 
Joseph Hassall ; and to the Colonial Office Lists, and Parlia- 
mentary Blue Books, from 1870 to 1874. 

7. I regret that, froni not having enlarged my plan until I 
came to Australasia, (page 98,) I have missed the opportunity 
of recording the names of many eminent Missionaries of all 
Societies. However, as the history of the Missions to the 
Oriental Churches, to Lidia, China, &c., is better known than 
that of the Missions to Australasia, Polynesia, South Africa, 
America, and the West Indies, these omissions are less to be 
regretted. Should our American fdends reprint this little work, 
I hope they will supply these and other omissions. 

W. B. B.^^^^ 
London, Wesleyan Mission House, 
July ^th, 18^4. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 



CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

ItcYcmie, 1872. 

Com. ^' 

1701 Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Tarts 142,31 1 

1800 Church Missionary Society, for Africa and the East 159,670 

1822 Colonial and Continental Church Society 31,013 

1844 South American Missionary Society, established as Pata- 
gonia Missionary Society in 1844 10,752 

1859 Columbia Mission 1.^74 

1868 Universities' Mission to Central Africa, £924 SeeS.Pro.G. 

1860 Assam and Cachar Mission ^^^ 

1861 Moslem Missionary Society No inform. 

SUBSIDIARY CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETIES. 

1841 Colonial Bishopric Fund V«8 

1691 Christian Faith Society, originating in Legacy of Hon. 
Mr. Boyle, commenced by Bishop Porteus, 1794, as Society 
for the Conversion, &c., of the Negroes in the West 

Indies, rents 2,170 

1848 St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, 43 Students 1,593 

1869 Coral Missionary Fund, in aid of Church Missionary 

Society I,i76 

1860 Mission House of St. Boniface, Warminster, 17 Students 800 

1870 Falkland Islands Bishopric Fund 660 

1871 Portuguese Reformation Society No Rqwrt- 

1864 Foreign Evangelical Society No Rci)ort. 

Melanesian ' Fund (Eton) I>8i6 

Naval Society for the Loo Choo Islands, 1844, extinct 
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NONCONFORMIST. 

1732 Moravian Missionary Society 18,017 

1792 Baptist Missionary Society 48,486 

1817 General Baptist Missionary Society 9,661 

1796 London Missionary Society 115,070 

Evangelical Continental Society 3,122 

Colonial Missionary Society •• 3,483 

1IT3 \ W«**^«yan Methodist Missionary Society....^. 161,838 

h 
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Revenne, 1872. 

Com. £. 

Methodist New Connexion Foreign Missionaiy Society ... 5,666 

1 843 Primitive Methodist Foreign Missionary Society 4,977 

1856 United Methodist Free Churches' Missions 9,313 

1846 Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Foreign Missions 2,905 

1867 Friends' Foreign Missions 3,410 

1865 China Inland Missions, about 4,000 

1821 Bible Christian Missionary Society 5,863 

Presbyterian Church in England 8,965 

Plymouth Brethren 

SUBSIDIARY NONCONFORMIST SOCIETIES. 

1865 Turkish Aid Society 4,165 

1840 Foreign Aid Society 1,840 

— — Waldensian Mission Aid Fund 1,798 

1805 South Travancore Medical (London) Missionary Society... 155 

Wesleyan Ladies' Committee for Female Education 1,196 

1856 Strangers' Home 767 

(The Chinese Eyangelical Society and the Chinese Society 
are extinct: in 1854 the former merged in the Chinese 
Inland Mission.) 

SCOTCH SOCIETIES. 

1709 Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge to the 

Islands and Highlands of Scotland ; 

1829 Church of Scotiand Missions (including Jews) 28,378 

1843 Free Church of Scotland Missions (including Jews) 57,468 

1847 United Presbyterian Missions (including Jews). Union of 

Secession and Relief Churches 33,778 

1842 Reformed Presbyterian Missions 

SUBSIDIARY SCOTCH SOCIETIES. 

1796 Scottish (Glasgow) Missionary Society, merged in Church 

of Scotland, 1836 Extinct. 

1837 Glasgow Missionary Society, merged in Free Church, 1844 Extinct. 

1837 Glasgow African Missionary Society' merged in United 

Presbyterian, 1847 Extinct. 

1 854 Spanish Eyangelization Society (Edinburgh), Mrs. Peddie. . . 2,500 

1841 Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society 2,112 

1829 CJhurch of Scotland Highland Mission 

1843 Free Church of Scotland Highland Mission 6,802 

1860 Association for the Religious Improvement of the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland (Free Church) 1 ,790 

1821 Baptist and Home Missionary Society for Scotland, chiefly 

for Highlands and^slands 1,336 

1873 Anglo-Christian Union <— ^ 
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IBISH SOCIETIES. 

Beyenne, 1872. 
Cool £. 

1840 Irish Presbyterian Missions 14,866 

1848 Society for Irish Church Missions to Roman Catholics, 

and late Irish Society of London 28,445 

1818 Irish Society, Sackyille Street, Dublin 6,327 

— ^ Irish Evangelical Society and Congregational Union 3,404 

British and Irish Baptist Home Mission 5,082 

JEWS' SOCIETIES. 

1803 London Society for Promoting Christianity among the 

Jews, Chnrch of England 32,315 

1843 British Society for Promoting Christianity among the 

Jews, Nonconformist 7,852 

Church of Scotland Jewish Committee See Report Ch. of Scot. 

Free Church of Scotland Jewish Committee ... „ Free Church 

Irish Presbyterian Jewish Mission „ Irish Presby. 

United Presbyterian Jewish Mission (in Con- 

nexion with Spain) „ United Pres. 

(Scottish Society for the Conversion of Israel, Glasgow, 1845, merged 

in United Presbyterians, 1847.) 
Sundiy other Societies, Rhenish Westphalian Society for Israel, 

1832, Berlin Society for Propagation of Christianity among the 

Jews, Basle Union of the Friends of Israel, Netherlands Society 

for Israel. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. 

1859 Christian Vernacular Education Society for India, besides 

Sales 5,090 

1852 Indian Female Normal School Society 7,654 

1834 Society for Furthering Female Education in the East 6,302 

1860 British Syrian Schools 6,862 

1860 Ladies' Association for the Social and Religious Improve- 
ment of the S3rrian Females « 6,165 

— r— Miss Whately's School in Egypt, cost about 900 

Lebanon Schools in connexion with Free Church of Scot- 
land Ladies' Association 

1825 Ladies' Society for Promoting Education in the West 

Indies, Church of England 587 

1826 Ladies' Society for Female Education in India and South 

Africa, Free Church of Scotland 2,387 

BIBLE, BOOK, AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1804 British and Foreign Bible Society, besides Sales 96,061 

1881 Trinitarian Bible Society, besides Sales 2,56$ 
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Reyenne, 1872. 

Com. £. 

1840 Bible Traiwlation Society, Baptist 1,860 

1861 National Bible Society of Scotland, besides Sales 13,060 

(Formed by a Union of the National, 18r>9, Glasgow, 1812, 
Glasgow Auxiliary, 1821, Bible Societies.) 

1806 llibernian Bible Society, besides Sales 3,299 

1816 American Bible Society, besides Sales 54,200 

1836 American and Foreign Bible Societ}', Baptist, including 

Sales 11,000 

1825 American Tract Societies, New York, ditto at Boston, 1814 

1698 Society for Pi-omoting Christian Knowledge, besides Sales 36,319 
1 760 Book Society for Promoting Religions Knowledge among 

the Poor, besides Sales 700 

1799 Religious Tract Society 18,008 

1703 Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland 

1854 Pure Literature Society 

Religious Book Society of Toulouse 

Bible and Colportage Society of Ireland, Presbyterian. •• • 

(Several other Local and Denominational Tract Societies). 

INDIAN LOCAL MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

Godavery Delta Missionary Society -^— 

Chota Nagpore Missionary Society 

Strict Baptist Missions 

Kolapoor Mission No full ace. 

Local Plymouth Brethren, Church of England, Baptist, 

and Isolated Missions 



CEYLON LOCAL MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
Diocesan (Church of England) Missionary Society 

BIRMAH LOCAL MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 



Karen Home Missionary Society 
Private Missions 



SYRIAN AND PALESTINE LOCAL MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

Palestine Christian Union 

Bishop Gobat*s Mission 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE LOCAL MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

1868 Cape Town Association (Church of England) 1,507 

. South African Missionary Society 



NATAL LOCAL MISSIONABT SOCIETIES. 

* 

Rereniie, 1872. 

1869 Mackenzie's Memorud Missioo to Znlaland 2,173 

Maritzbeig Society 

Gmld of the Most Blessed SaTioor 220 

Betokd the Orange Riyeb ik ORANGE FBEE STATE LOCAL 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

1872 The Brotherhood of St. Angugtine (of Hippo) 

POLYNESIAN SOCIETIES. 

Hawaiian Misnionaiy Society. — ^ 

Samoan Missionan' Society 

Loyalty Islands Missionary Society — 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN LOCAL MISSIONARY 

SOCIETIES. 

1844 Presbyterian Church of British North America MtasionaTy 

Society 

Presbyterian Church of the Lower Provinces Missionary 

Society 

Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia Missionary Society. . . 

Mic Mac Missionary Society, Nora Scotia 

187B Canadian Methodist Missionary Society 

(Including all the Provinces of British North America.) 
N.B. — Several Local Missionary Societies : — Froich Canadian Mis- 
sionary Society, Evangelical Society of La Evangelique, French 
B^ular Baptist Mission, Church Society of the Diocese of Toronto, 
Home Missionary Society of Canada, Presbyterian Church, Con- 
gregational Biissionary Society, Baptist Missionary Convention of 
Canada, West, &c. 

JAMAICA LOCAL MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

Baptist Calabar Missionary Society 

Church of England Bio Pongas Mission 

Cuban Evangelization Society, in connexion with United 

Presbyterians 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA. 

1810 Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 65,740 

1837 Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church ... 90,970 

1857 Board of Foreign Missions of (Dutch) Reformed Church.. 16,800 

1859 Board of Foreign Missions of United Presbyterian Church 10,130 

- Reformed Presbyterian and Covenanter Missions No account. 
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Berenne, 1872. 
ConL £,» 

1861 Executive Committee of Foreign Minions of Presbyterian 

Church, South 9^76 

1835 Foreign MuwionB of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1870 17^600 

1859 American Church Missionaiy Society 13,900 

1889 Methodist Episcopal Church Missionaiy Societ)- 132,400 

1845 Methodist Episcopal Church, South , 10,800 

1814 Baptist Missionary Union 43,220 

1843 Baptist Free Missionaiy Society, 1869 3,450 

1845 Southern Baptist Convention, 1871 6,460 

1833 Free Will Baptist Foreign Missionary Society in India, 

co-operates with English Greneral Baptist Missionaiy 

Society, 1870 2,280 

1842 Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society 

Strict Baptist Missionary Society 

1 839 American and Foreign Christian Union, for Mexico only, 

after 1873 27,000 

1837 Evangelical Lutheran Foreign Missionary Society 

1846 American Missionary Association 66,000 

American United Brethren, Moravian 

United States German Evangelical Missionary Society . 

American Mexican Association 

Indian Home Missionaiy Society 

Indian Missionaiy Association 

Local Baptist Missionaiy Society . 

Women's Union, Zenana Missionaiy Society 

Sundry Home Missionary Societies, as: American Home Missionaiy 
Society; American Missionary Association for Domestic Missions ; 
American Baptist Home Missionaiy Society; American Church 
Missionary Society; Domestic Missions of Dutch Beformed Church; 
Domestic Missions of the Methodist, Protestant Episcopal, and 
Presbyterian Churches. 

N.B. — Sundry Societies appear to have merged in others, or to have 
become extinct : 1. Corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England, by Commissioners of Indian Affairs, 1733; 2. 
'New York Missionaiy Society, 1800, for the Indians, transferred to 
United Foreign Missionary Society, 1820, and this latter in 1826 
to the American Board of Foreign Missions; 3. Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society for Indians, 1800, soon merged in some other 
Society; 4. General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, United 
States Mission to the Cherokees, 1803, ceased 1810; 6. Western 
Missionary Society for Indians, 1806; 6. Society for Propagating 
the Gospel among the Indians at Boston, 1787; and 7. Harvard 
College; these last two Societies have not sent out Missionaries, 
but have assisted other Societies ; they were mostly under Uni- 
tarian influence; 8. Northern Missionary Society, now extinct, and 
others of less importance. 
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GEBICAN MISSIONABY SOCIETIES. 

Revenne, 1872. 

Com. ii, 

1816 Basle Missionaiy Society 36,600 

1885 St Crischona Missionaiy Society 3,760 

1860 St Crischona Syrian Orphan Hooseat Jerusalem 946 

1838 Rhenish Missionary Society Barmen 15,187 

1836 North German Missionaiy Society, Bremen Union 4,650 

1836 Leipzig Missionary Society, 1868 8,895 

1833 Berlin Evangelical Missionaiy Society 9,500 

1836 Gossner's Missionaiy Society 4,230 

1843 Jerusalem Union, 1868 953 

1853 Hermannsburg Missionaiy Society 7,840 

1850 Berlin Evangelical Mission to China, Gutzlaff 600 

(Pomeranian Haupt Yerein is united to the above.) 

Central Association for Evangelical Missions to China 

Ladies' Society for Chma, 1868 900 



1865 EvangelicalSocietyforChristianEducationmtheEast,1868 240 

Evangelical Societies for German Protestants in North 

America, two Societies 

Several Home Missionary Societies, as : the Inner Mission ; the 
Evangelical Society; Evangelical Union; Evangelical Pastoral 
Aid Society; Gnstave Adolphus Society; Evangelical John's 
Institute. 

BELGIAN MISSIONABY SOCIETIES. 

— Evangelical Society, for Belgium only 5,000 

FRENCH mSSIONABY SOCIETIES. 

1825 Soci^ des Missions Evangeliqnes 8,000 

La Societe Evangelique de Fiance 5,675 

Evangelization Society for Protestants scattered through 

the (Strasbourg) Eastern departments, 1868 1,000 

^~— Evangelizaticm Society for Protestants scattered through 

the (Nismes) Eastern departments - — 

Protestant Committee at Lyons, chiefly in Haute Alps, 1868 450 

1846 Central Protestant Evangelization Society, France and 

Colonies 7,000 

SWISS MISSIONABY SOCIETIES. 

1831 Geneva Evangelical Society, College at Geneva, 1868 6,000 

— - Geneva Auxiliary Missionaiy Society, grants to Basle, &c., 

1868 1,800 

^- Neufchatel Society for the Evangelization. of France 
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DUTCH MISSIONABT SOCIETIES. 

*BeYeiino, 1872. 
Cum. £" 
NetherlancU Miwionaiy Society 6,000 

1847 NetherianflffMLssionarT Union 2,400 

Utrecht MiMiiiomiiy Society 2,600 

1848 MemnoBite Minnonary Society ^000 

Netherlandf Keformed Missionary Society 1,000 

1856 Committee for Jara, or Home and Foreign Batavian 

Mimioiiar^' Societ}' 1,000 

— ^ Hollandiiih Sfx;iet}' for Mij^sions 

1856 Mifloonary Society at Ennelb (Gnelderland) 

Netherlandu Indo Bible and Miwionary Society 

Zeyst (near Utrecht) Mu«(ionary Association to assist the 

Moravian Missions in Surinam 

DANISH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

Hcyal Danish Missioiiaiy College for Greenland 

1822 Danir^ Lnthenin 3Iisi«ionary Society 800 

NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

'— Norwegian Lntheian Missionaiy Societj- 5,687 

Baptist Norwegian Foreign Missionary Societ}* - 

SWEDISH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

- Swedish Missionaiy Societ)- for Lapland 

(N.B. — The Indian Mission transferred to the Leipzig 

Mi>«ionaiy Society.) 

Swedish Missionary Society (new) at Stockholm 

-: Baptist Swedish Missionary Society 

— ^ Swedish Missionaiy Societ)' at Lnnd, forCliina 

RUSSIA MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

1867 Finhind Missionaiy Societ)', (Sonth Africa) 

Gnmd Society of Missions (by the Greek Chorch in Ka>«<>ia) 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

The " Annals of the Propagation of the Faith " gives the coiitribntion« 
from the different parts of the world for the year 1872. The aggregate is as 
follows : — 

EUROPE. 

Dioceses of France 146,407 16 IO4 

„ Alsace and Lorraine..... 7,477 17 lOf 

„ Germany 14,137 17 6 

„ Belgium 13,944 2 6^ 

„ Spain 1,243 5 3^ 

British Isles 6,617 7 2\ 

Italy 13,830 10 6^ 

Levant 1,311 17 8^ 

Netherlands 3,889 11 84 

„ Portugal 1,671 7 6 

„ Russia and Poland 40 19 6 

„ Switzerland 2,168 12 8 

From different Countries of the North 24 

ASIA. 

From different Dioceses of Asia 614 7 G| 

AFRICA. 

From different Dioceses of Africa 1,117 12 6i 

AMERICA. 

Dioceses of North America 8,066 14 8^ 

South America 2,621 3 lOJ 

OCEANICA. 

From different Dioceses of Oceanica 230 11 4 

Total Receipts for the Year 1872 ..... . £224,105 15 11 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON MISSIONS. 



1. The Mission work is slowly but surely obtaining a favour- 
able recognition from the public press. At the beginning of 
this century it was looked upon by some as a dangerous out- 
break of puritanical fanaticism, and by others as a harmless 
but mistaken effort, &om which no practical good could possi- 
bly ensue. It is now, however, a great fact. One hundred and 
sixty-six distinct Protestant Missionary organizations, besides 
twenty leading Bible and Educational Societies, all of which 
have their subordinate branches and auxiliaries, and also their 
agencies in every part of the globe, cannot be contemptuously 
ignored. On the contrary, with the exception of one or two 
journals, which yet cling to their seats *<in the chair of the 
scornful," (Psalm i. 1,) our newspapers speak respectfully of 
the labours of our Missionaries. One of the best of the week- 
lies admits that ''Civilization alone does not offer sufficient 
inducement to the savage permanently to change his habits. 
The labour imposed by a civilized state of life is obnoxious to 
him without a sufficient motive ; " and further, ** That Chris- 
tianity has apphed a lever powerful enough to effect in a gene- 
ration that which has elsewhere been the slow growth of ages, 
is a fact worthy, perhaps, of more consideration than it always 
gets." It is true that the influence which animates the agents 
in this great undertaking remains a mystery hid from ''the 
wise and prudent " of this world, (Matt. xi. 25,) who evidently 
deem it to be a phenomenon irreconcileable with the culture of 
the nineteenth century. " In these days it is not easy to ima- 
gine the enthusiasm, or the impression of a Divine call, which 
should send a young man with talents, friends, and prospects, 
to some remote comer of the earth, to spend the best of his 
days in educating savages into decency, reason, and faith. It 
is a matter of fact that many do feel themselves so called ; that 
they leave everything, and follow their vocation." So speaketh, 
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and so admits, the leading journal, in an article, May 16tb, 
1874, in which tardy justice is done to the labours of the 
London Missionary Society. 

2. Modem Missionary Societies have much to learn, and 
ought to profit from their own experience of three generations 
past, and from the criticisms which their labours have called 
forth from all quarters. Whether censorious or friendly, the 
opinions so freely given deserve a patient and serious consider- 
ation. We have no right to attribute malignancy of motive, 
even in cases where the Missions have been most seriously 
misrepresented. The error is generally traceable to a partial 
and imperfect acquaintance with the subject. Some men 
finding the actual condition of a Mission to differ greatly from 
the ideal which they had been led to form, the reaction of feel- 
ing renders them not only unable to estimate the value of what 
has been really accomplished, but unwilling to look at the difii- 
culties which have been overcome. We may be convinced that 
the objects sought to be attained by Missionary Societies are 
the most important in the world, and yet be willing to admit 
that the agencies employed are fallible and imperfect, and 
ready with the Apostle to confess, ** We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels." (2 Cor. iv. 7.) 

8. Objections to the principle which underlies all action by 
Missionary Societies, as now constituted, are not very formid- 
able. (1.) Our Millenarian friends think that our labours are 
merely /or a witness^ and that wo must wait for the second 
coming of Christ before we can hope for the conversion of the 
world. If, however, our Lord's teaching respecting the nature 
of His kingdom be one of gradual unfolding . and progress, 
(Mark iv. 28-88,) this idea, which the Millenarians, Uke many 
eighteen hundred years ago, are not "able to hear," (verse 
88,) is the justification of our labours. (2.) Li the ** Series of 
Orations for Missionaries of the Apostolic School," 8vo., 1827, 
by the late noble but erratic Edward Lrving, the special and 
exceptional directions of our Saviour to His disciples, (Matt. x. 
6-14,) are regarded as the binding and authoritative directory 
for Foreign Missions, whereas it is obvious that they were only 
applicable to this last appeal to the Jewish people, from 
which the Gentiles and Samaritans were specially excluded. 
(8.) Some advocate the Mission of solitary individuals, or small 
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oompanies of individuals, disconnected with and free from 
** the trammels '* of rehgious Societies. So far the results of 
such schemes have not been satisfactory. Christian Missions 
should, in our opinion, be carried on by Christian Churches, 
by labourers fully accredited by Church authorities, and 
managed by Committees or Directors, labouring in common 
with their respective Churches. This is the present practice of all 
the larger Missionary Societies, the London Missionary Society 
being now, practically, a Congregational Mission. (4.) A large 
class advocates the introduction of civihzation, to prepare the 
way for Christianity. Sir Samuel £aker*s Missionary is ** the 
steam engine," (Macmillan*s Magazine, July, 1874,) a valuable 
and powerful instrument indeed ; but the men who invented it, 
and who work it, and who introduced it into Central Africa, 
are men brought up under the influence of Christian culture ; 
and the new power depends for its beneficial utilization upon 
the principles and right feelings of those who use it. It may 
be used to faciUtate the proceedings of the slave-hunter as well 
as those of the emancipist. The state of pubUc feeling in which 
the steam engine can peaceably and profitably work must be 
created by moral influences, which prepare the way for just 
and equal laws and Governments ; and the only moral influ- 
ence which as yet has proved equal to the task is Christianity. 

4. The multiphcity of Christian denominations is regarded 
by many as a serious hinderance to the propagation of Christian- 
ity among Mohammedan or Pagan nations. No doubt this is 
a stumbling block to many at home, as well as to non-Christians 
abroad. Whether it ought to be so, or can long remain so, is 
another question. The points on which all orthodox Christians 
disagree are so trifling, and the difference among them refer 
to matters of such comparatively trivial importance, that it 
requires but very small consideration to understand the oneness 
amid the apparent variety ; and the task itself is one of those 
intellectual labours in thepathway of progress necessary for those 
for whom we desire that "by reason of use ** they should "have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and evil.*' (Heb. v. 14.) 
Differences of opinion, and the discussions and collisions of 
mind which naturally follow, appear to be the conditions of 
advancement in spiritual knowledge. Controversy has been 
the means of more fully unfolding to us truths that otherwise 
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would have escaped our observation. Without it Theology 
would have been a stagnant pool, instead of a fertilizing stream. 
The Churches have not yet sounded all the depths of the Holy 
Spirit's revelation to us. With each generation the standpoints 
from which we study the Scriptures become more elevated, and 
our mental and spiritual horizon more extended; and thus, 
while the great truths remain the same, our conceptions of 
them are deepened and enlarged. Thus our Theology avails 
itself of the advanced culture of the day, and makes it a hand- 
maid to Piety. The members of Missionary Churches must of 
necessity in due time go through our experiences, and grapple 
with our mental and spiritual temptations and trials, imtil 
they, with us, "all come to the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." (Eph. iv. 18.) 
We therefore lay no stress on the proposal of the late excellent 
and eloquent Isaac Taylor, in his "New Model of Christian 
Missions," (8vo., 1827,) to unite all Christian Protestant Mis- 
sions under one leadership, and thus present to heathendom 
the appearance of an outward unity. It is enough to say that 
this, even if desirable, is impossible in the present state of 
the Churches. Mean\vhile the diversities of administration 
demand from all parties engaged in their practical working great 
forbearance and mutual consideration for each other. A very 
useful discipline, which, rightly borne, becomes a means of 
grace. 

5. A formal discussion of the entire question of Christian 
Missions has recently appeared in a work entitled, " Christian 
Missions to wrong Places, among wrong Eaces, and in wrong 
Hands," (12mo., Sydney, 1871. London, Nisbet & Co*,) by 
Rev. A. C. Geekie, D.D., Minister of St. Peter's Presbyterian 
Church, Bathurst, New South Wales, and recently Moderator 
of the Assembly Presbyterian Church. The author is not 
only an able man, but a sincere friend to the Mission work 
of the Christian Church. The censure of a friend must be 
met with corresponding candour. Dr. Geekie's first proposition 
is, (1.) that Missions have been established in wrong places, and 
among wrong races: for instance, in Greenland, Labrador, 
West Africa, The North American Indians, and in Polynesia. 
The proof is the small population of Greenland and Labrador 
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— the deadly climate of West Africa, — ^the certain gradual 
decline and extinction of the North American Indian popula- 
tion, and of the Polynesian and Maori races. Our reply in 
reference to Greenland and Labrador is, that Hans Egede, when 
he commenced his Mission in 1722, obeyed the instincts of a 
Christian man in doing at once and sacrificially the duty that 
was dearest to him as a Missionary. No other sphere was 
available. We admit that his sphere was a limited one, and so 
was Brainerd*s among the Delaware Indians in 1748 ; but the 
history of the labours and trials of these devoted men of God, and 
of the Divine support vouchsafed to them, has done much to 
inspire and inspirit that Missionary zeal which now finds scope 
in China, India, and Africa. Surely this is something! 
With respect to the deadliness of West Africa, great as has 
been the loss of life, as much through inexperience as from the 
chmate itself, have we no results to correspond ? What would 
have been the condition of these regions without the sacrificial 
labours of the Missionaries of the Church of England and of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, or those of the Basle and North 
German Missions ? Is it nothing that the Christian Church 
in the nineteenth century can prove that there are, in the ranks 
of its Ministry, men and women ready to risk Ufe, so that they 
may labour and die for Christ? Dr. Geekie deems Africa 
generally to be one of the right places ; but it is impossible to 
reach the interior and more healthy regions of Africa without 
stepping stones on the sea coast. With respect to the ex- 
tinction of the Polynesian and Maori races, there are two sides 
to that question. There is reason to beheve that the progress 
of decline has been arrested ; but, if not, the Missions to Poly- 
nesia and West Africa may be justified by the fact that at the 
close of the last century the Missionary Societies were compelled 
to go to small communities and to unhealthy countries because 
all the greater conmiunities peremptorily excluded them : (see 
page 107, Statistics : ) to which wo may add the remark of Dr. 
Mullens, (in the Eeport of the London Missionary Society, 
1872, p. 49,) **They" (the objectors) **forget that ahnost all 
the great experiments and problems of humanity have been 
wrought out within small areas.'* It was perhaps better that 
**the prentice hand** of the Christian Church should be tried 
on an impressible people in the islands of the Pacific, than in 
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India or China. If our corrupt civilization has conveyed to 
these interesting races the seeds of death, the Missionaries are 
not to hlame. They have done all they could to mitigate and 
correct the evils arising out of European intercourse, and they 
will have their reward. Let us not blame the zeal which led 
the first Societies to occupy Polynesia and other comparatively 
unimportant localities. India, Africa, and China need not 
have a Missionary the less because Polynesia has so many. 
Dr. Geelde*s next remark is, (2.) that the machinery is worked 
by wrong hands: he objects to ** Societies'* apart from <* the 
Church," and in this we are at one with him, as we have 
already stated. The remarks on the Committees, Secretaries, 
&c., of Missionary Societies are quite irreconcileable with the 
supposition of any personal knowledge of the parties by Dr. 
Geekie himself. His fancy sketches are far unlike the real 
men we have had the pleasure of being associated with. When 
Dr. Geekie remembers the names of Henry Venn, Eichard 
Watson, Jabez Bunting, Dr. Tidman, Dr. Hoole, the venerable 
Latrobe, Dr. Fuller, to say nothing of men now living, he will 
admit that his impressions are far from the truth. We there- 
fore pass them by to consider Dr. Geekie*s sensible proposals, 
not for the amalgamation of Missionary Societies, but for 
their combination. He recommends that the various sections 
of the Protestant community should each take its territory, — 
a field for each and all. By this means <<no party would 
trouble another. Christian power would be concentrated, 
feeble, straggling efforts would end, the Missions of the Christian 
Churches would resemble a campaign, and rejoice in unity of 
thought and action." As far as this is at present practicable, 
we quite agree with Dr. Geekie. The plan or no-plan of some 
Societies seems to be to follow blindly in the work of others, and 
to se^d Missionaries to fields already fully or more than fully 
supplied with European Missionaries: hence eighteen to twenty 
Missionary Societies with agents in South Africa, and twelve 
already in Japan ! ! We do not object to this from any fear of 
possible collisions of feelings or unseemly competition for 
converts, &c., &c. It is in human infirmity that such things 
should arise, and at such times of trial Missionaries must bear 
and forbear with each other. Our objection is to the waste of 
Missionary power, in the shape of men and money, fett especially 
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in the advanced stages of the Missions, when a higher class 
education is needed. If there be two or more Missionary 
Societies in the field, each must have its ** high school,'* when one 
would be sufficient. This was the case in New Zealand ; it is 
now the case in Sierra Leone, Lagos, and in Kaffirland. It is 
not complimentary to the state of Christian feeling among us that 
we are compelled to affirm that any such amicable agreement 
to exchange or transfer fields of labour on fair terms would 
practically be impossible ; and therefore the cost in wear and 
tear of life, and the extra outlay of money, muBt be paid 
as our tax for the luxurious indulgence of a sectarian feeling, the 
existence of which we are all ashamed to confess. 

6. Missionary Societies are beginning to feel as they have 
never felt before the cost of their advanced Missions. Expense 
increases with success. The claims for Educational Institutions 
of a superior sort, for buildings, as schools and chapels, 
and the increased cost of living, press fearfully upon the finances 
of the various Societies. Much money has been wasted in 
buildings, and the time is come to make a stand in reference to 
this piece of extravagance. Many Societies are beginning to 
see that to build anything, except the modest bungoJow of the 
European Minister, is a mistake. All chapels or schoolrooms 
should generally be such as the natives themselves choose to erect 
at their own cost, and suitable to their reasonable requirements. 
A wattle and dab, or mud cottage or chapel, or even a grass hut, 
built by the natives, and at their own cost, is more creditable to 
any Mission than large, commodious chapels and schoolrooms 
built at the expense of the Churches at home. The less property 
an absent proprietary has the better; and it must be remembered 
that the Committee of a Missionary Society is an absentee, and 
that the managers on the spot are, from the necessities of the 
climate, never at one stay ; changes in the personnel of the 
Mission being the rule. Neither should any Missionary 
Society, where there is a native church and congregation, pay 
any charges for cleaning, repairs, chapel-keeping, &c. : all these 
should be met by local resources. For Missionary Societies to 
meet these charges is to cherish and train a pauper spirit in the 
Mission Churches, and to perpetuate the feeling of dependence 
on foreign aid. 

7. On the subject of a Native Ministry there has been much 



said which is very doubtful in its bearing upon the healthy 
condition of the Missionary work. A native Pastor supported 
by a Missionary Society is in a false position. He should look to 
his own people for his salary; and as it is possible that it may be 
desirable to appoint native Pastors before the Churches are fully 
able to take the entire support of their Minister, assistance 
might be given in the shape of a grant-in-aid to a Pastor fund, 
gradually diminishing in its payments to each Ohurch. If 
Native Ministers are employed as Evangelists, to open out new 
places, of course these are engaged in purely Missionary work, 
and they would naturally look to their employers, the Mission- 
aries, for their support. A Native Ministry or Pastorate 
supported mainly by EngUsh funds is in danger of becoming a 
great evil. With the views of Dr. Underbill, the experienced 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, who has had some 
Indian, and West Indian, and West African experience of 
Missionaries and Native Agents, we heartily agree. His letter 
on the subject is dated June 10th, 1874 : — *' I think it highly 
expedient that we should have as little to do with the support 
of native agents as possible. In all cases Pastors should be 
supported by their congregations, and Evangelists by such funds 
as may be raised on the spot, as far as practicable. I fear that 
in our haste to spread as widely as possible the agencies for 
conveying Divine truth to the people of a heathen or unevan- 
geUcal country, we have too hastily taken up individual converts, 
so as to lessen the sense of responsibility among them, them- 
selves to propagate the Gospel they have received, and so from 
the first the promotion of the kingdom of Christ has become 
too much a question of paid agency, instead of the voluntary 
action on the part of those to whom the blessings of salvation 
have come. It is true, I think, that in all cases where the work 
of spreading the Gospel has become the spontaneous and volun- 
tary act of the converts, there the truth had most rapidly 
spread and the Word of God taken the deepest and strongest 
root. In the West Indies, the South Seas, among the Karens 
of Burmah, and the aboriginal tribes of Central India, this has 
been remarkably the case. It seems to be the office of Christian 
countries simply to introduce the Gospel into heathen lands, 
and then to rely for its further propagation and growth on the 
exertions of the indigenous Christian population." 
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8. Missionaries of fbe European races are the main workers 
in the Mission field ; upon them depends *(ander God) the 
character of the Native Missionaries and other agencies. How 
young men called of God to this work should be trained is a 
difficult question. The various systems of private tuition under 
suitable Ministers, that of college training in company with 
others, and the extreme of no special training at all, have each 
their advantages and the contrary. On the whole, the men With 
the most of self-help in them make the best Missionaries, and 
the men who naturally lean upon others the worst, and hence 
it is that our American brethren are specially adapted for this 
work. The pushing, energetic habits of society in a new country 
prepare young men to expect difficulties, and to grapple with 
them, without looking for assistance from others. The present 
self-indulgent habits of the respectable classes of English 
society favour the growth of a feminine helplessness, which is 
in danger of destroying the manliness of the English character. 
In Missionaries quality is of far more importance than number. 
Half a dozen men with faculties, and of the right sort of disposi- 
tion, are worth a dozen of mere average men, who just ** do 
duty," as the phrase is, however conscientiously that duty may 
have been done. Most men need a passion for Mission work in 
order to succeed and be happy in it. There are, of course, some 
e^lLceptions, where men from a strong sense of duty have accepted 
the Mission work allotted to then}, and then, working on Mission 
ground, have learnt to love the work. Even an admixture of 
perfunctory men with others in the same Mission tends to lower 
the standard of working power. The sooner such men are 
weeded out of the Mission field the better. It is very possible 
that in inferior and less onerous positions at home some places 
may be found for them, where they may in some small degree 
** serve their generation after the will of God." 

9. Betumed Missionaries are found in connexion with all the 
Churches of Christendom in Europe and America. The notion 
of life service as a duty is, we think, a mistaken one. Let those 
who would exact this set the example, and prove that men 
generally can labour in the tropics affcer a service of fifteen or 
twenty years. The exceptions are very rare. Dr. Duff, for 
instance. European mental and bodily health cannot bear 
generally more than twelve or fifteen years' labour in a tropical 
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climate, even with the intervening indulgence of a fdrlongh in 
a colder climate. And children of European parentage cannot 
be brought up and trained in such climates. That such limited 
service is an injury to the Mission work in the long run we 
deny. Fresh blood, regularly introduced into the Mission 
ranks, is perhaps more useful than the retaining of men with 
exhausted minds and failing bodily health. And as Missionaries 
must return to their native country, they had better leave tropical 
climates while there is strength enough lefb for them to rally 
and begin life again at home. Intelligent returned Missionaries 
are likely to be almost as useful to the Mission at home as when 
in the Mission field ; their presence and influence in the home 
Churches has no doubt helped to maintain and extend the 
Missionary feeling. 

10. The question so offcen mooted, whether civilization must 
precede or follow Christianity in the case of barbarous tribes, 
appears to be a trifling with words : Christianity is the highest 
civilization, applying itself first to the moral nature of the 
uncivilized, influencing the will to yield to the power of those 
great truths which at once excite the imagination and awaken 
the long dormant conscience. Then follow the decencies and 
appliances of civilized life. The difficulty of obtaining access to 
the intellect and the affections of a savage people has been 
forcibly put by that deep thinker John Foster (in hisEssay on the 
Application of the Epithet '' Bomantic") : '* Did you ever listen 
to the discussion of plans for the civilization of barbarous nations 
without the intervention of conquest ? I have — with despair!" 
And then he appends a note which is the key to his meaning : 
« I here place out of view that religion by which Omnipotence 
will at length transform the world." The misfortune of un- 
civilized nations in our day, consequent upon their contact with 
our civilization, is not their unwillingness to participate in its 
advantages, but that our railway speed of progress leaves no 
time for its acclimatization and natural growth among them, 
and that, meanwhile, the weeds of our civilization are more 
rapid in their growth than its useful plants. When our 
barbarous ancestors appropriated the rich heritage of the cul- 
ture of the old Boman world, they came under its influence by 
slow degrees, here a little and there a little, and thus the 
changes, though almost imperceptible in their process, were 
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permanent, having become identified with the national growth. 
Missionaries to nnoivilized people have now to watoh and direct 
the process of changes in themselves beneficial, but incident- 
ally connected with much that is evil and destructive : their 
main anxiety at such critical periods of a people's history is 
to guard them against the vices which accompany our somewhat 
corrupt civihzation. 

11. In conclusion: Let the friends of Christian Missions 
beware lest by their attempts to recommend their great object 
to the world at large, they are unwillingly led to vulgarize the 
conception of the grand aim of the Mission work, and thus 
lower it to meet the materialistic views of ''the wise and 
prudent " of this world. That Christianity will lead to the 
extension of trade and a mutually beneficial intercourse and 
comity of nations now barbarous and unsocial with those which 
are civilized, is true. This is one of the blessings which follow 
naturally in the path of the teachings of our Missionaries. 
But this is not our object. Christianity is the ministry of 
reconciliation. (2 Cor. v. 19.) It seeks to harmonize the relation 
of man to his Maker, to send forth the light of the tbuth in the 
place of heathen darkness, and to bring ** peace with God" into 
every troubled conscience. In the progress of this great work 
its agents expect to equalize to some extent the condition of 
humanity, and to raise the degraded races, by imparting to all 
the highest mental and moral culture of which our humanity is 
capable. Nor are our hopes chimerical. We have ''a more 
sure word of prophecy." (2 Peter i. 19.) " The earth shall be 
fall of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." 
(Isaiah xi. 9.) 






I. SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 



" Beginning at Jerusalem,** — LuJce xxiv. 47. 

** The Lord doth btdld up Jerusalem : He gaihereth together tits 
outcasts of Israel.** — Psalm cxlvii, 2. 

I. Scotland. — The Church of Scotland naturally endeavours 
to extend the parochial system in the most destitute parts of 
the kingdom. The Free Church, more free to act, has 
not only opened new preaching places, but has also, by the 
''Association for the Eeligious Improvement of the Eemote 
Highlands and Islands," established sixty schools, most of 
them in remote districts in the Islands, and on the Western 
mainland ; many of them being in localities difficult of access 
to ordinary tourists, where, in fact, education was most needed. 
The Twenty-Second Eeport of the Association (1872) remarks, 
that the Education Bill will not meet the necessities of the 
« remote comers and islands,'* which are the scene of the 
Society's labours. In these efforts to benefit the destitute 
population of Scotland, it will be observed that the United 
Presbyterians and the Baptists are also engaged. 

n. Ibelamd. — The Church of England, the Irish Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland, the Wesleyan Methodists, the Methodist 
New Connexion, and the Baptists, are engaged in Irish Missions 
and educational efforts. Two quotations, bearing on the con- 
dition of Ireland, and on the necessity of Missionary effort, 
are given in the ** Eeport of the Society for Irish Church 
Missions." The first is from the late Mr. Charles Dickens : — 

Charles Dickens, in a contrast of the Protestant and Eoman 
Catholic cantons in Switzerland, says, ** Where this Protestant 
canton ends, and a Catholic canton begins, you might separate 
two perfectly distinct and different conditions of humanity, by 
drawing a line with your stick in the dust on the ground. On 
the Protestant side neatness, cheerfulness, industry, continued 
aspiration, at least, after better things ; on the Catholic side 
dirt, disease, ignorance, squalor, and misery. I have so con- 

B 



stantly observed the like of this since I came abroad, that I 
have a sad misgiving that the religion of Ireland lies deep at 
the root of all its sorrows.'* 

The other is from ** The Times," March 20th, 1878 :— ** For 
the present, so far as we see, the Irish (Bomish) Bishops must 
have their way. They have succeeded in throwing dirt upon 
the sweet pledges of peace and charity which Parliament has 
been laboriously manufacturing for several years. They have 
made the wall higher and the ditch deeper between races, 
classes, End communions. They have poisoned the wells of 
education, they have stripped the tree of its growing fruit, and 
burnt the ripening harvest. They enjoy the barren triumphs 
of those whose hand is against every man, and every man's 
hand against them. Whatever the British Legislature makes 
they destroy ; though it be as the garden of Eden before them, 
wherever they pass it is a desolate wilderness." 

Dr. James Macaulay, in his work, " Ireland in 1872," 
indulges in sanguine anticipations respecting the future of 
Ireland: — 

** I venture to express my conviction that the power of Popery, 
which has so long oppressed Ireland, is passing away. There is 
a feeling abroad resembling what is reported of India, where the 
belief in ancient idolatries and creeds is being shaken, with an 
undefined and uneasy expectation of change approaching. This 
feeling has been strengthened within the last two years. The 
humiliation of France, the chief Catholic power of Europe ; 
the decided action of the Prussian Government towards the 
Bomish party ; the progress of the Beformation in Italy and 
Spain, and the, present position of the Pope ; — these and other 
European events are much canvassed in Ireland. Now is the 
opportunity for Protestants to increase their efforts to enhghten 
the people, especially by means of the press." 

It is miich to be regretted that the otherwise excellent and 
satisfactory Beports of the Scotch and Irish Societies are so 
deficient in their statistical details. Our interest in their work 
would be much increased if we knew the estimated number of 
«hurches, hearers, and scholars. We are aware that all such 
e^ptimates are of necessity imperfect, but they are helps towards 
forming a right conception of the nature and extent of the 
work. 
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M.B. — There are yet some thousands of the Scotth Highlanders who ur.drr- 
Etaad no language but Gaelic. In Iraland, one million undcriitiind Erse, 
and 163,000 peo^Uc cannot speak En},'Iish. 

BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

1. The Beitibh add Foeeign Bible Societt has published several 

Editions of the Welsh and Gaelic Scriptures, tlie Iriali Scriptures, and 
an Edition of the Manx Bible. 

2. The National Bible Society op Scotlakd has {irantcd QIO copies 

of the SctiptureB to the UighlaniLs mid cniplnyri U culportcurs. Iiy nLmii 
1 5,900 Scriptures and portions have Lcen eireiuate J : it huij bLso granted 
17,776 Scriptures and portions to Ireland. 

3. Ibs HiBEBNiAN Bible Society has circulated 73,113 Scriphircs and 

portions in Ireland. The cost of the Dcp6t, Bibles, &c., is d£4,438. 



11. CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 



" Lord, revive Thy work in the midst of the years, in the midat 
of the years malce known,** — Habahhuk Hi, 2. 

1. The second half of the present century will, in after years, 
be referred to as the period in which the great reaction 
against Ultramontane views commenced in Boman. Catholic 
Europe, and in which also Protestant ideas began to be largely 
and systematically re-introduced into Eomanist Italy and Spain, 
after they had been carefully excluded for more than three hun- 
dred years. But as the earnest Christian looks upon nominal, 
unevangelical Protestantism as a system equally injurious with 
Bomanism to the spiritual interests of mankind, it will also be 
recorded that attempts were at the same time made to influence 
the lukewarm Protestantism of Scandinavia and Germany, by 
agents of the Evangelical Churches of Great Britain and 
America. On the Continent, mere orthodoxy had, since the 
Peace of Westphalia, 1648, usurped the place of vital Chris- 
tianity ; and in spite of the Pietist Bevival in the seventeenth 
century, German Protestantism had, to a great extent, lost its 
Evangelical character under the blighting influence of the 
Anti-Evangelical or neological teachings prevalent in the State 
churches. However undesirable foreign interference may be, it 
seemed natural that Protestant England and America, under 
these circumstances, were prompted to endeavour to revive 
orthodox and spiritual religion in Germany, especially when 
pressed by numerous applications from returned emigrants and 
their friends, who had received spiritual light in England and 
America. As, for the most part, the agents employed are 
natives of the same countries in which the work is carried on, 
it can scarcely be regarded as a foreign movement. Probably 
many faithful members of the communions in question 
may have doubted the necessity and desirableness of this 
interference. But the success and beneficial results of the new 
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influences brought to bear upon the religious indifference of 
Scandinavia and Germany are, we think, a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the action taken by the foreign Societies. The results 
of their labours will be beneficially felt in the contest with Borne, 
and in the probable disestablishment of the Protestant and 
Eomish Churches, which is likely to be one important result of 
the ''war to the knife*' between the German States and the 
Popish Bishops in Germany. In the present imperfect state of the 
Christian Church, the friendly rivalry of the various denomina- 
tions seems necessary to the maintenance of the zeal, enterprise, 
and purity of all Christian Churches ; and wo must try to say 
with St. Paul, " What then ? notwithstanding, every way, 
whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ is preached ; and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.'* (Phil. i. 18.) 

2. The zeal of the Methodist Minister, Toase, led him, during 
the French War, to labour among the French prisoners at 
Chatham and elsewhere. This was followed, after the Peace 
of 1815, by the commencement of a French Mission in Nor- 
mandy, Paris, &c., the object of which was, the revival of 
French Protestantism, to which the labours of its Ministers 
contributed. In 1852 this Mission became a distinct, inde- 
pendent organization. The Missions of the English Baptists 
in Europe are found in France, Norway, and Italy. The 
American churches are well prepared to send labourers to 
Scandinavia and Germany, from the fact that from the flow 
of emigration from the Continent of Europe to America, they 
possess a large number of pious and educated Germans, Nor- 
wegians, Danes, and Swedes, fitted by their knowledge of 
the languages needed to preach the Gospel to their country- 
men. Of this advantage the American Baptists and the 
American Episcopal Methodists have largely availed them- 
selves; and with what success the tables of these statistics 
show. The Wesleyan Missions in Germany, commenced by 
the German, Miiller, in 1880, and the labours of the Missionary 
George Scott in Stockholm, (1880-1841,) were the forerunners 
of these new successful Missionary enterprises in Teutonic 
Europe. We must, however, remark that, however we may 
rejoice in the success of these Missions to the Protestant nations 
of Europe, we must the more regret that they were necessary. 
Our hope is that the revival of religion in the national Churches, 



and among the populations generally, may soon render foreign 
help unnecessary. In Norway already there is something hke 
a national movement towards Church Eeform. See ** The Eecent 
fleligious Movement in Norway, 1878," by Dr. Duff, who, how- 
ever, in tracing the origin of the movement, omits all mention 
of the labours of the English Baptists, and of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church ! 

8. The Evangelistic efforts of the Haldanes and Malans in 
France and Switzerland are almost forgotten in the rush of 
zealous Churches to grapple with Popery in its strongholds, 
Italy and Spain. Besides largely supporting the ancient Wal- 
densian Church of Piedmont in Italy, and the so-called "Free 
Christian Church of Italy," many of the leading Churches in 
England and America are establishing independent Missions in 
Italy. Of these the Wesleyan Mission is the largest and best 
organized. In Spain there is already a body which calls itself 
somewhat presumptuously, ** The Spanish Christian Church," 
and which in its inexperience is meditating a new Spanish trans- 
lation of the Bible ! A fact which excites some misgivings as 
to the wisdom of its leaders. ** The Edinburgh Spanish Evan- 
gelization Society " has done a great work in Spain. The 
Irish Presbyterian, the United Presbyterian, the Evangelical 
Continental Society, the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
and the Wesleyan Methodists, have their separate Missions in 
Spain. It is but just to the Wesleyan Missionary Society to 
remark, that since 1806 the efforts of its agents in Gibraltar 
have been unremitting in furthering the introduction of the 
Scriptures and other religious books into Spain, and that it has 
spent large sums of money in attempting to plant the Gospel 
in Cadiz and other large towns under most trying circum- 
stances. (See Dr. Kule's "Mission in Spain.*') Last of aU, the 
American Board of Foreign Missions has sent out two Mis- 
sionaries, — one for Barcelona, and the other for Santander, as 
*• two points" from which ** it will be easy to reach about half 
the population of Spain I " It is pleasant to notice the faith 
and hope of a Society which has so long laboured in the 
Mission field, with so much credit to its managers, and with 
BO much benefit to the cause of Christ. The great danger 
at present to aU the Continental Missions is, lest the zeal of the 
Protestant Churches should lead them to place an Enghsh or 
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American pastorate over the infant Churches, and, by support- 
ing these agents, accustom these Churches to depend upon the 
charity of foreigners, instead of stimulating them to self- 
organization and self-support. The experience of the older 
Missionary Societies has convinced them of the necessity of 
distinguishing between the work of the Missionary Evangdist, 
the Messenger of a foreign Church, and supported by it, and 
that of the Native Pastor, whose support should be derived from 
his own people. 

4. In Italy and Spain the policy of the present '< liberal " 
governments is to tolerate and even encourage freedom of 
religious thought and action ; not so much from principle as 
from hatred to priestly power and Papal assumptions. There 
is little religious earnestness in the population whether of Italy 
or Spain. The <* liberal *' politicians depend upon the growing 
religious indifference of the people as the main check to priestly 
supremacy. They forget that Satan does not ** cast out Satan," 
and that the tree of liberty planted by an infidel liberalism is 
not '* the tree, the leaves of which are for the healing of the 
nation." Experience proves the impotence of mere secular 
teaching or political organization, when opposed to the insidious 
continued aggressive action of the Eomish Church. Antichrist 
laughs at the manoeuvrings of worldly statesmen, and scorns 
the exorcism of the men of mere literature and science. ** Jesus 
I know, and Paul I know ; but who are ye ? " There is no 
safety for Italian liberty, or for Italian Protestantism, except 
in " No peace with Eome I " 

5. The contest in Germany between the Imperial Govern* 
ment and the Ultramontanists must convince all Governments 
of the uselessness of the Syncretism acted upon of late years 
by latitudinarian Protestant and Eomanist statesmen. To 
patronize and support truth and error as equally useful for 
state purposes, is already found to be a great mistake. If, 
however, the result of the contest be the full establishment of 
freedom of religious action on the Continent of Europe, there 
will be a large field for the labours of judicious and zealous 
preachers of vital Christianity, not only in Prussian Germany, 
but also among both the Boman Catholic and Protestant com- 
munions inhabiting Austrian Germany and Hungary. 
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• Sixty-fiTO of these are Sweda. 

HOME BELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF SCANDINAVIA. 

KOBWAY. — Population, l,7BO,8S9, According to the ccnaua onlj 5,100 
Digwnters. EitahUnhed Chwrcli, Lutheran. Five Bishopricf, 33(i jjirishee. 
A Norwegian Missionair Socic^ and a Baptist MiEsionary Socielj". Tuu 
Bible Societies : one called the Nonregiao and the other the Stuvanger 
Bible Socie^. Edneation is comnuhioiy and almwiC universal. Most towns 
have high schools, and 13 have colleges. 

%wsaE».— Population, 4,260,41^. All Lutherans (exrapt 2,409 Dissenters, 
according to the censns). The Lutheran Kstnblished Chnich has 1 Arch- 
bishop, 11 Bisho|w,nnd 3,200 Clergy. At Sloclihohn there iKiui "Evan^ical 
Fatherland Institution," oat of which has arisen a Swedish MiasinniLry 
Society, which has 6 Missionaries among the Kunama people, to the north nf 
Abvssmui. (The orif^inal Swedish MihHion to India being non' incorporated 
with the Leipzig Missionaty Society.) There it nli4> a. Swedish Bible !^ocie^', 
and a Lapbnd Misaionar]' Society. The Bapti^t^ have originated a Baptist 
Misfflonary Society. Education is compnlsoij. Kinely-scTcn per cenL rf all 
the childien between eight and fifteen are found in the public echools. 

I>E^iti.it^— Population, (with Faroe Inlands and Iceland,) l,8G.<t,119. 
Almoxt all Latherans (Evangel ical). The Established Church has 10 
Binhops, 60 I'rovoflts, 1,100 Parishes, and 1,200 Ministers. A1h> a Tract 
HocicQr, a Sailors' Society, and one for Danish cmipunts. A Home Mission- 
ary Society is actively enga^l and with great succcs!<. The census specifies 
1,857 Boman Catholics, 1,430 Calvinists of the liefonucd Church, 2,0(iD 
Moravians, and 3,157 BaptiMs, besides 1,181 not specified. JJenmnrk deservfti 
to be held in honour by all Christians, as the first European country whoso 
Government conn Icnancod and assisted at an early jiericnl the work of Sli.ssiiuis. 
In 1705 Fredericl> the Fourth sent out Ziigcnbajg and I'lutsho to Tramjuebur 
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(Soath India). Thirteen Mlvionaries and Chaplains arc supported in Green- 
land, partly by the Government and partly by a Missionary Societ}'. The old 
Missionary Society is now merged m the Leipzig Missionary Society ; but 
recently a new Missionar)' Society has been established, which has sent out 
Missionaries to South India. There is a Danish Bible Society and Icelandic 
Bible Socie^)'. Education is compubjory on all children between eight and 
fourteen. There arc 13 colleges, and 2,940 conmion schools. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The Bbitish and Fokeign Bible Society has circulated in Nor- 

way 34,446 copies and portions of Scriptures, and has employed 
colporteurs ; total cost, £2,4C4. In Sweden, 73,546 copies, with col- 
l)orteurage, at a cost of d^3,o90. In Denmark, 21,733 copies, with 
colporteuruge, at a cost of £1,631. 

2. The American Bible Society circulated 463 copies of Scriptures and 

tortious in Norway ; in Sweden, 12,627 ; and in Denmark, 400 ; 
at a cost of al>out £400. 

3. The National Bible Society op Scotland circulated 1,629 Scrip- 

tures and portions in SWEDEN and in the Faroe Islands ; cost, £78. 

4. The Bbligious Tract Society has granted, in money and books, 

£214 to Sweden. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. Norway. — Two Editions of the Norse Bible, and an Edition of a New 

Version of the Old Testament ; also a New Testament in Norwegian 
Lapponese, through the Norwegian Bible Society, by British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

2. Swedish. — ^Editions of the Bible in Native and Roman tyjie; a Lapponese 

Bible for Russ and Swedish Lapps ; also the entire Finnish Bible by 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

3. Danish. — Editions of the Bible in Roman and Native types ; also a 

Revised Version ; a Faroese Version of St. Matthew's Gospel ; the 
Lutheran Bible in Icelandic, in the Old and in the Revised Version, by 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 



Ul. GERMANY, BOHEMIA, HUNGARY, 
CROATIA, SCLAVONIA. 
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See Turkey. 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF GERMAWY. 

1. In eudeavouring to pn;HeDt tlie vnriout dcnnmiiDLtiinui oi Gcnnany, witli 
Bohetnia, Hungaty, &c., there will ba some ilitliciitty, owing to tbe peculiar 
polittc&lconditionof these counlriea. 

2. The German Empire (all Genminy not Austrian) has a population of 
40,409,998, of which 25,681,709 are rrotentant ; J4,HC7,09l are Eomnn 
Catholic 1 97,593 of varioue Churches-, and Bla.lTl Jews. The "Olil 
Calliolica," with one Biiih up, Reinkinit, HI'S to be found in Prussian Germany, mill 
alKO in Austria and Bohemia. 

3. The Austrian !Eufibb, nhich compriiioa Anetria proper and lis 
dependencies, witi Bohemia (Moravia), Hungury (with Transylvania), 
Croatia, and Sclavonia, has a population of !jri,yOO,000, of which alout 
23,940,000 are lionian Catholics, with about i:< Archbishops, 60 Binhq*:, 
and 65,000 Gergy, 4,000,000 Greek Catholics, with an Archbishop and 10 
Bishops, and about 3,600,000 Protertanta. 

THE OEBMAN EMPIRE. 

Prussia (the original kingdom before ISfiC). — (1.) Evangelical Church, 
(union of Reformed and Lutheran,) 11,5112,451. 400 Superintendents 
^iahops), 6,.'i29 Miniatera, 130 Catcchists, and 9,429 Churches. (2.) Koman 
Catholics, 7,115,861. Two ArchbishoM, 6 Bishops, C,E74 Clergy, 7,9^3 
Churches. (3.) Old Lntherun Church. Seven SuperintendontB, and BO 
parisLcs. (4.) Moravians. 17 Churches, 73 Ministera and Home Mission- 
aries. 7,200 adherents. (5.) The Evangelical Churches of Elberfeld and 
Barmen. 126 Churches. There are also an Inner Mission, Evangelical 
Societ)', and several local Societies ; also, a Gustavus Adolphua Society, for 
Protestaut objects ; an Evangelical John's Itistitute ; Kaiserwerth][Dcacon- 

• The Free Chnrch of Scotland, anil the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, are ahto assisting in the support of Pastors in Austria and Bohemia. 
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esies' Institntioii, which senddoat nones and teachers for home and to foreign 
countries ; and two Evangelical Societies for Gennan Protestants in North 
America, which have alraidy sent oat 23 Pi^eachers and Teachers. The 
Missionary Societies of Grermuny arc noticed in the list of Societies. Educa- 
tion is compulsoiy in the Gorman Empire. Schools in every town and village : 
21 Universities, 1,154 Professors, and 13,990 Students, 

Saxony (Kingdom of).— (1.) Lutherans, 2,279,882. 1,147 Qergy, 1,330 
Churches. (2.) Reformed, 5,239. (3.) Koman Catholics, 47,441. One Vicar, 
30 Churches, 2 Convents. (4.) German Catholics, 1,708. (6.) Jews, 1,964. 

WUBTEMBEBG (Kingdom of).— <1.) Evangelical Church, 1,200,000. 1,164 
Churches, 1,140 Clergy. Within this Church are many Pietiits. (2.) Roman 
Catholics, 533,694. One Bishop, 904 Clergy. Also, an Independent Church 
at Komthal, and a few Lutheran-Baptists. 

Baden and four other minor btatcs. — The Evangelical CJhurch has 
1,225,067 adherents. 

Bavaria (Kingdom of). — (1.) Roman Catholics, 4,774,464. Two Arch- 
bishops, 6 Bishops, 57 Monasteries, 76 CJonvents. (2.) Protestant Church, 
1,320,000. 1,062 iiarishes, 1,584 Churches, 1,256 Clergy. 

THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

1. Austria Proper. — 45,641 Lutherans, 25 parishes ; 1,910 Reformed, 
3 parishes ; other Protestants, about 30,000, 

2. Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia. — ^Protestants of the two 
communions, 204,750. 101 parishes. Moravians have 2 Home Missionaries 
and 4 Agents in Bohemia. 

3. Galicia has31,l95 Protestants, chiefly Lutherans. 26 parishes, 90 schools. 

4. Hungary has 2,350,262 Lutherans and Calvinists. Transylvania 
has 509,877 Protestants, of which 48,000 are Unitarians. In Croatia there 
are 89,678 'Protestants ; also a few Lutheran Baptists, called "Nazarenes." 

There are 27 principal Bible Societies in Germany, besides Auxiliaries. 

Education has been much neglected in the Austrian Empire, until 'v^'ithin 
the last four years. Li 1848-9 education was made compulsory, and this was 
at once earned out in the German provinces of the Empire. There are 7 
Universities, 548 Professors, and 10,628 Students. 

CHAPLAINS. 
Church of Scotland, partially supported, three, £150 ; Free Chnrch of 
Scotland, one, £52 ; Colonial and Continental Society, five ; Pilgrim 
Misnon Cri^chona, one ; all in Germany. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES, &c. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has cumulated in 
Germany 322,854 copies and portions of Scripture, which, with cost of 
Colporteurs, amounts to £29,205. In Austria, Hungaiy, Bohemia, and 
Croatia, 152,259 copies and portions, which, with cost of Colporteurs, &c., 
amounts to £20,132. 

2. The Trinitarian Bible Society has agents and Colporteurs in 
Germany. 

8. The National Bible Society op Scotland has circulated 6,183 
Scriptures and portions, and employs Colporteurs at a cost of £383 in Hungary. 
It has circulated in Germany 45,583 Scriptures and portions, and employs 
Colporteurs at a cost of £993 

4. The American Bible Society has circulated 23,562 copies of 
Scriptures and portions in Germany. 

5. The Religious Tract Society has granted in money and books to 
Germany to the amount of £1,501. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. Germany. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published 
editions of Luther and Van Ess's Bible, Gosner's and Kistemacher's version 
of the New Testament in German ; also Judeo-German Old Testament and 
Psalms ; also the Bible in Upper and Lower Wendish. 

2. JBohevda. The Bible in the Gothic and Roman Characteni, by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

3. Hungary. The Bible in Hungarian ; the New Testament and Psalma 
in Hungarian- Wendish, and the Go^el and Acts in Slovenian, by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

4. Croatia and Sclavania. The Bible in Croat-Sclavo, by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 
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IV. THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 

AND BELGHUM. 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF HOLLAND AND 

BELGIUM. 

Holland. — The population of Holland in 1872 was 3,674,402. 1. Tlic 
Reformed Church, 2,074,734. This is the National Church. 1,306 Churches, 
1,569 Mmisters. 2. The Lutheran Church, 08,067. Paid by the State. 3. The 
Remonstrant Church ^paid by the State), 64,000. 21 Churches, and 2(5 
Ministers. 4. Mennonite, (Baptist Churches,) 42,000. 117 Churches, 122 
Ministers. (Self-supporting, independent in Clhurch government.) 5. Wal- 
loon Churches. 17 Congregations, 26 Ministers. (Supported by the State.) 
6. Reformed Church. 44 Churches, 17 Ministers. 7. Christian Dissenting 
Reformed Church. 308 Churches, 210 Ministers, and 1)5,000 adherents. 
8. Moravians. Two Churches, 4 Ministers. 9. Roman Catholics. One 
Archbishop, 6 Bishops, 1,861 Clergjr, and 1,069 Churches. The Catholic 
Jansenists have also a Bishop of their own. The salaries of sundry Presby- 
terian Ministers settled in Holland are paid by the Government. Holland has 
10 Missionary Societies, whose sphere of labour is mainly in the Dutch 
islands of Java, the Moluccas, &c., and 1 Bible Society. Education is 
spreading rapidly, but among the rural population one-fourth of the men 
and one-third of the women can neither read nor write. This state of things 
is, however, passing away, as there are now 3,863 public and private schools, 
nearly 1 1,000 Teachers, and 439,066 pupils under instruction. 

Belgium. — Populationy 5,087,105. With the exception of about 13,000 
Protestants, and 1,500 Jews, the whole population is nominally Roman 
Catholic. 1. Roman Catholics, above 5,000,000. One Archbishop, 6 Bishops, 
993 Convents, of which 848 were for women. Supported by the State at a 
cost of £182,730. 2. The Protestant Evangelical Church. 12 Pa.stors 
receive £2,771 from the State. 3. The Anglican Church has 8 Ministers, and 
receives £600 from the State. 4. The Belgian Evangelical Society is com- 
posed chiefly of converts from Romanism. 20 Churches, besides out-stations ; 
21 Ministers, besides Colporteurs. 5. There are four Bible Societies in Bel- 
gium. Some Colporteurs are employed by them. Education is not compul- 
sory, and is almost entirely in the hands of the Clergy, and, to a great extent, 
of the Jesuits. Thirty per cent of the adult population are unable to read 
and write. There are 3 Universities. 

CHAPLAINS. 
The Church of Scotland grants to a Chaplain at Velsen (Holland), £50. 
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GKANTS IN All) OF BELGIAN PBOl^STANT CHUBCIIES 

AND SOCIETIES. 

Porcign Aid Society, £irA) ; Irinh rreghytcrian, £160 ; ETangelical Con- 
tiiu'utui Society, £23G ; American rretibyterian, £110 ; United f^byterian, 
£200. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. Holland. The British and Foreign Bible Society has drcnlated 
27,287 copies of ScripturcH and portionn, with cost of Cofportcnrs, £3,G92. 
The National Bible Society of Scotland has Colportcnrs, and circuUitcd 4,421 
Scripturen and portions, cost £30<>. Tlic Eeligious Tract Society has granted 
in money and books £14. 

2. Belgium. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circnlated 
12,887 Scriutures and portions, and has Colporteurs, cost £2,733. The 
National Bible Society, Scotland, has circulated 0,281 Scriptnrefi and 
portions, and has Colporteurs, cost £122. The Religions Tract Society has 
granted in money and books £113. 

EDITIONS OF TILE SCRIPTLTIES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published the entire Bible in 
two versions in Dutch, also in Flemish. 
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V. PRANCE-SWITZERLAND. 
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HOME HELIOIOUS STATISTICS OF FBAKCH. 
PepnlatioK, H6,102,931, RcconUnti; to tbe censna ot May, 1872. of wliicli 
45,050 are Jews, and 611,621 ProteatAnbt. The accnracj of thews tetania, su 
far ax the Protculants are concerned, in (jnwitioned, as the Tariona SjtioiIs 
eatimatc asO.OOO of the Kefomied (Calyiniiitic) Chntch, and 305,000 Luther- 
ans. 1. The Homan Catholitf have 17 Archl)i»]iops, 69 Bishopi', l'J2 VicatH- 
Ocoeral, and 3)5,101) Clei^. The entire income of the Clinrch from State 
ymnU and other aonrccti ia nuppoHed to bo £4,000,000. 2. The Itcfomied 
Charch (Presbj'lcrtan) hax l,lttO Congrctnitionii, GGl MinistcM, t,:t()4 Day 
SchooK rcceiro' from the State £;m,4H8. 3. The Lutheran Cliurch 
(AnjpiburK Coufewion, Prcabjtcrinu) ha^ jt»l ConjireKQtioiii', 303 Ministers, 
BSB Day Schools. Iteceived from the ShiW, £17,a70. lliese aiurches 
ca^matcd to receive about £150,000 from State tcranbt and other Tolnntary 
Morcea. 4. The Union of Krani^lical Churehca (I'reahyterinn) if. the Free 



EvanKelical Chnrch of Lj-ona, an Independent Chnrch, irith 4 I'natorx, an<l 
S I'locea of Womhip, with Kvan^liiitH and others on out-xtatinna. Connected 
with Uie Hefornicd Chnrch are the Centrall*riitc.<tBntKTangeIii!ation Society, 
which haa 05 Ajtentu in about 200 localities, nnd the Protcalont Com- 
mittee of Lyons. The KinnRelicnl Society of Franco ia connected with the 
VniOD at Evangelical Chureliea. The French Uaptiats have a chapel in Paris, 
nnd are prospering. There is nlao an important nork in I'aria carried on liy 
Mr. M'AU among the workmen. There arc three Bible Socictiea in France, 
with Auxiliaries ; also a Dcaconesa Institnte, and several local Homo Mis- 
sionary and Philanthropic Hocictics. The Missionaiy Society, Seciiti rffi 
Mimmui Kmagiliqiir-K, is Dudenominational. Edncation is a state affair in 
France : 3li,4'Jl) commnnes out of 37,548 ore provided nith 82,135 schools, in 
which 3,77I,5!J7 pnpUs are tanght. Most of these schools are nnder the 
inliuenceof the clergy, and "religions" sisters and "laics," and the inatnic- 
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tion is very dcfectiyc. Thirty per cent of the population can neither read nor 
write ; but the want of education is greater in the centre and south of France 
than in the north. 

HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF SWITZERLAND. 
Population, 2,669,147, of whom 1,084,369 are Roman Catholics, 6,996 
Jews, the rest nominally Protestant 1. The Reformed CTiiirch, 1,566,347, 
about 1,036 parishes, and as many or a few more Clergy. It is supported by 
the State in the Protestant cantons of Vaud, Neuf chatei, Basle, Schaffhauscn, 
Zurich, and Glarus, and in some of the mixed cantons. 2. The Free Churchc* 
of Genera and Vavd have 48 schools, 52 Ministers, 5,544 Members. 3. 
Independent Churehes are found in Neufchatel and Berne ; 14 churches, 
4 pastors. 4. Tite Jiajrtixtft are found in Zurich and the vicinity ; about 292 
Members. 5. The MoravianJt in Zurich, Berne, &c. ; 9 Ministers. Darby- 
ites, Plymouth Brethren, and other sects, are found also in Switzerland. 6. 
French Method httt at Lausanne, &c., see France. 7. The JRonuin Catholiex 
have 5 Bishops, and about 6,0(X) priests. There are 11 Bible Societies in 
Switzerland. The Basle Evangelical Missionary Society, and the Crischona 
or Pilgrim Missionary Society, are Swiss Societies. With the latter is con- 
nected the Syrian ()q3han Home at Jerusalem. There are several other 
valuable Societies, chiefly employed in Home Missions and education. The 
Evangelical Society of Neufchatel and that of Geneva chiefly labour in France, 
and support a Theological College at Geneva, and furnish assistance to Pro- 
testantism in Spain. Education in Switzerland, especially in the Protestant 
Cantons, is almost universal. There are 3 Universities with 205 Professors, 
and 815 Students. It is estimated that about 30 per cent of the population 
are unable to read. 

CHAPLAINS. 

1. The Free Church of Scotland grants for Chaplains in France, £:Z00 ; 

the Colonial and Continental Society makes grants also to 6 Chaplains ; 
the Church of Scotland £262 in France. 

2. The Free Church of Scotland grants for Chaplains in Switzerland £171 j 

and the Church of Scotland, £63. 

GRANTS IN AID OF FRENCH AND SWISS PROTESTANT 

CHURCHES. 

By Irish Presbyterian, £500 ) By Evang. Con. Society, £919 ) 
„ United „ £1,068 V „ Foreign Aid „ £817 V To France. 
„ American „ £220) ) 

:: F^'iSt^st"' 'i^l " ^"""° ^"'■' *""} '^" «^'*^*=^^'^ 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. Fbance. — The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated 88,312 

copies of Scriptures and portions, with colporteurs, cost £5,732 ; the 
American Bible Society, 3,277 copies of Scriptuixjs and portions, with 
grants, cost £400 ; the Religious Tract Ij^ocict}', in money and books, 
£1,692 ; the National Bible Society of Scotland has 55 agents, and cii- 
culates 20,420 Scriptures and portions, cost £1,121. 

2. Switzerland. — The American Bible Societ}- has granted £100 to 

Switzerland ; National Bible Society of Scotland circulated 316 copies 
of the Scriptures, and has 1 colporteur, cost £22 ; the Religious Tract 
Society has granted in money and books, £219. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1, In France, the British and Foreign Bible Society has printed the Bible 

in three Versions, — two Versions of the Breton New Testament, and a 
Bascjuc New Testament for Navarre. 

2. In Switzerland, the BritLsli and Foreign Bible Society has published 

the entire Bible in Romanese, Oberland, and Enghadine dialects. 
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VI. ITALY AND SICILY-MALTA. 
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HOME HELIOIOUS STATISTICS OF ITALY AND MALTA. 

i%ptiJfl(/o«, 26,796,263, all of whom, except a small fraction, are nominally 
Boman Catholici 83,000 Protestants, 30,000 Jews, 2,000 Greek Chorch. 
Malta has a population of 149,000, with a few exceptions Roman Catholics. 
1. The Smnan Catholic Church in Ital; has 45 Archbishops, and 198 
Biihopa, besides the Pope, and the college of 45 Cardinals. In 1S69 there 
were 7 priests for every thousand of the population, 115,000, besides Monks, 
&t 2. The Waldentian (7*«rcA(callod,also.Vandois)has22,OOOadhercnla 
in Piedmont and Itolj proper. 3. The (so-called) Jl^ve Christian Church 
of Italy was formed m June, 1870, by the union of Churches which 
had been raised by the efforts of varioos foreign Missionary Societies. In 
common with the Waldensian Church they are mainly dependent upon the 
grante received from the English and American Chnrches. The Hssnmptioti 
of a title which implies an exclusive claim is a mistake into which these 
Churches, as well as the Evangelical Chnrcli of Spain, have fallen, through 
a natural wish to avoid the appearance of sectarianism. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible for any nni> Church oi^nization to escape from eccCarian 
appellations. It would be well t^^ be indifferent on this point, and to be 
mainly careful to avoid sectarian narrowness. 4. An Kvangolist and School- 
master are employed in Sardinia by the Nice Committee, which is assiiited by 
the Eraogelical Continental Society in this and in other eymgelietio move- 
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ments in Italy. 5. The Churches raised by the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
are called in Italy the ** Methodist Evangelical Church^** but, like the other 
Churches to which reference has been made, they are as yet simply congregations 
dependent upon the Missionary Society, by whose efforts they were brought 
over to Protestantism. 6. A Bible Society has been formed at Bome, and a 
Waldensian Bible Society has been established many years. There are 
various independent agents in Italy not connected with any particular 
denomination, of whose operations we have no information. The Waldensian, 
the Free Christian Church, and the Wesleyan Italian Church, have insti- 
tutions for training men for the ministry. About 64 per cent, of the popula- 
tion of Italv can neither write nor read I as education is yet in its infancy in 
Italy, thougn great efforts are being made by the new Government to remove 
the popular ignorance. 33 model schools have been established. There were 
22 Universities and 10,524 students in 1871. Ghainmarsj ^'c» — ^A Maltese 
Grammar has been written by the Bev« Mr. Badger, CM.S, 

A CHAPLAIN 

By the Colonial and Continental Church Society. 

GRANTS IN AID OF THE ITALIAN FBEB CHRISTLA.N 

CHURCHES AND WALDENSIAN CHURCHES. 

£ £ 

Foreign Aid Society 45 Irish Presbyterian 550 

Evangelical and Continental So. 755 American Presbyterian 550 

Church of Scotland 320 „ and Foreign Bap. Un. 1660 

Free Church of Scotland 891 „ „ by a 

United Presbyterian 1285 Collection 5000 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCDETY. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated in Italy 35,240 copies 

of Scriptures and portions, at a cost of £2,981 ; and in Malta 108 copies. 

2. The National Bible Society of Scotland employs 12 to 16 colporteurs, and 

circulates 2,935 Scriptures and portions ; cost, £476 ; and has granted 
500 Bibles for British soldiers in Malta. 

3. The Religious Tract Society has granted, in money and books, to Italy, 

£880. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published the entire Bible in 
Diodati and Martini's Versions ; also the Piedmontese New Testament, 
Psalms, and Gospels ; the Gospels of St Luke and St John in Vaudois, 
with French opposite ; and the Gospel of St Matthew in Maltese. 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF SPAIN. 

Population, 15,807,753 ; all professedljr Roman Catholics, with the excep- 
tion of 60,000, Protestants, Jews, &c. Gibraltar has a population of 14,764, 
chiefly Romanists ; Madeira, 100,000, chiefly Romanists. 1. The Roman 
Catholic Church has 9 Archbishops, and 43 Bishops. In 1862 there were 
nearly 37,000 Priests, but the nnml^r is less at this time. 2. Protestantitm 
in Spain, though progressing, is as yet in its infancy ; about 30 towns 
are partially occupied by Protestant Missionaries. The union of all Pres- 
byterian bodies in one Church will no doubt take place in due time ; so 
also the Congregationalists, and Methodists, Baptists, &c., will aspire to unity 
of action in their respective Churches. It is an idle dream to fsucj that 
sectarian distinction can yet be dispensed with, or that the entire control of the 
new Churches can be safely left to inexperienced recent converts from Popery, 
or that P^nglish and American Societies would continue to support Churches 
over which thev were not permitted to exercise an oversight 3. The body 
which has foolishly, though no doubt with good intentions, assumed the title 
of the Evangelical Chvrciv of Spain, is composed of Churches raised up and 
yet supported by the Churches of Switzerland, France, England, Scotland, 
and America, and has in its Ministry a large proportion of foreign agents. 
Of sundry private Missions in Spain we can obtain no details. Miiller (of 
Bristol) supports 7 Schools, 700 children, in Barcelona ; Empaytiez (an Inde- 
pendent) 2 Schools, 200 children, in Barcelona. Most of the Societies have 
night^chools for adults. The Spanish Evangelical Society and the Evan- 
gelical Church of Spain have institutions for training men for the ministry. 
Only 3,835,689 Spaniards can read. Education is at a low ebb, but is advancing. 
In 1 868, 22,000 Schools reported 1,261 ,668 pupils ; 68 Colleges, 767 Professors, 
reported 13,881 students. 

HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF PORTUGAL. 

Population, 3,995,162, with the exception 'of 600 Protestants, all Roman 
Catholic. The Spanish Evangelical Church at Lisbon is under the care of 
Dc Mora. The Wesleyan Missionary Church at Oporto has been kindly 
assisted by the Portuguese Reformation Society. Education has been neglected^ 
though, by law, compulsory. In 1861 there were 1788 public schools, 79,172 
scholars ; 1 University, with 46 Professors and 900 students ; 182 Lyceums, 
middle-class Colleges, with 3,000 pupils. 

GRANTS IN AID OF SPANISH AND PROTESTANT 

CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES. 

Foreign Aid Society, £76 to Spain ; to Portugal, £100. 

Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, £100 to Gibraltar. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated in Spain 88,786 

Scriptures and portions, and employs colporteurs at a cost of £3,876. In 
Portugal, 6,287 Bibles and portions, with colporteurs, at a cost of £1,770. 

2. The Trinitarian Bible Society has paid the cost of printing the Bible in 

Spanish, £1,048, and has circulated 4,113 copies of Scriptures and 
portions in Portugal. 

3. The American Bible Society has circulated 1,260 copies of the Scriptures 

and portions in Spain. 

4. The Religious Tract Society has granted to the amount of £687 to Spain. 
6. The National Bible Society of Scotland has circulated 920 copies of the 

Scriptures and portions in Portugal, cost £96 ; has 8 colporteurs, and 
circulates 20,907 Scriptures and portions in Spain, at a cost of £1,495. 
6. Mr. Lawrence has circulated 8,280 Scriptures and portions in Spain. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published in Spanish the Bible 
in two versions (Valera*s andScio's),and the New Testament in Enzina's 
version ; in Catalan, the Pentateuch and the Psalms ; in Spanish 
Basque, two versions of St. Luke (Escuara and Guipuzcoa dialects), also 
a Jewish-Spanish New Testament, and a Gitano version (Borrow's) of 
St. Luke ; in Portuguese, the Bible in the two versions of Almeida and 
Pereiia ; also the New Testament, Genesis, and Psalms in a revised yenion. 
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Vin. THE EUSSIAN EMPIEE 

(EUROPE AND ASIA). 

HOME BELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

Population, 82,172,022, of which 11,000,000 are in Asia. The Greek 
Chnrch claim 54,093,310 ; the Roman Catholics, 7,210,000, chiefly in Poland. 
There are 2,565,345 Protestants, chiefly in Finland, and m the oUier German 
Baltic proYinces. The Jews number 2,612,000 ; the Mohammedans, 2,360,000, 
besides Pagans in Siberia, Tartary, &c. 1. The Cheek Church is ruled by 
64 Archbishops, and about 70,000 Priests, but reckonmg the Monks 254,000, 
and 550 Convents ; the " Holy Sjmod " is the administrative body. There are 
many dissenters in the Russian Greek Church. *' The Old Believers " arc said 
to be one-half of the population ; and there are many other sects, with 
wild and fanatical doctrines, — one consequence of the absence of religious 
freedom. 2. The ' Boman Catholic Church has 16 Bishops. 3. The 
JE/vangelioal Lutheran Church has 431 parishes, with 566 Clergy, chiefly in 
the Baltic provinces and Finland. It has a Finland Missionary Society, which 
sends Missionaries to South Africa. 4. The Beformed Church has congregations 
in most of the leading towns. 5. The Moravians have a settlement, with 
15 Home Missionaries, and 18 Ministers. The Evangelical German Colonies 
in Russia have their worship according to the manner of their respective 
Churches. The Baptists are increasing in Courland, and in other of the 
German Baltic provinces, and in Finland, and there are many Protestants 
in the Southern provinces, especially those bordering upon Asiatic Turkey. 
6. The Holy Synod of the Roman Church is printing and distributing 
the Bible and portions of it through the Empire. About 11 per cent, of 
the population of Russia can read. In Finland all the population can read. 
The Baltic German provinces are &ir in advance of Russia Proper and Poland 
as to education. 

1. No foreign Missionaries are toferated in the Russian Empire ; but the 

Amebican Baptist Missionary Union reports a self-supporting 
Baptist congregation and Minister at Aydunepellen, and that there are 
3,000 Baptists in Courland. The exercise of ofiicial influence, in order 
to change the religious convictions of the German Lutherans in the 
Baltic provinces, has greatly pained the friends of religious liberty in 
Europe. Unless freedom of worship and of proselyting be permitted, 
the Greek Church will never be stimulated to the inll discharge of its 
duties as a Christian Church. Freedom in ecclesiastical matters would 
check the wild sectarianism with which half the population of Russia 
are said to be affected. 

2. The Churches of England and Scotland have sundry chaplaincies in St. 

Petersburg, Odessa, &c. 

3. It is, however, gratifying to learn, that for more than ten years past " the 

Grand Society of Missions" has been in operation, as the Missionary 
Society of the Established (Greek) Church of Russia. Thirty-one Mis- 
sionaries are working in the districts near Irkutsk and Lake Baikal, also 
in Mongolia and Thibet. Eleven Missionaries in Khamtskatka have bap- 
tized 5,300 pagans, and have established 12 regular parishes. 
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BIBLE AND TBACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The Bbitibh akd Fobeion Bible Society has circnlated 281,018 

copies of the Scriptures and of portions of the Scriptures, which, with 
cost of depots, &c., amounts to £14,928. 

2. The Amebican Bible Society has circulated 18,694 Scriptures and 

portions. 

3. The Tbikitabiak Bible Society has circulated hj colporteurs 10,000 

copies of the Goepels in Poland. 

4. The Religious Tbact Society has granted, in money and hooks, to 

Russia, £266. 

5. The Russian Society fob the Distbibution op the Scbip- 

TUBES ** is advancing in the range of its influence and operations." — 
{Bible Society's Report, 1873, p. 141.) This national Society takes the 
place of the Russian Bible Society at St. Petersburg, founded in 
1812, and of the Russian Pbotestant Bible Society, founded in 
1826. There is a Centbal Bible Society in Finland, with local 
auxiliaries, and an EVANGELICAL Bible SOCIETY in the Baltic pro- 
vinces and Lithuania. 

6. The National Bible Society op Scotland has 2 colporteurs in 

Poland, and has circulated 4,347 Scriptures and portions ; cost, £85. 

7. The Society fob Pbomoting Chbistian Knowledge made a grant 

to Moscow of books, value, £25. 

EDITIONS OP THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The Holy Synod of the Russian Church has published and circulated 

the Sclavonic and Modem Russ Version of the Scriptures ; the latter 
has been recently completed by competent scholars. {Bible Society's 
Report, 1873, p. 140.) 

2. The Bbitish and Fobeign Bible Society has aided in the trans- 

lation and publication of the Dorpat Esthonian New Testament and 
Psalms ; the Reval Esthonian Bible ; the Lettish or Livonian Bible ; the 
Lithuanian Bible ; the Polish Bible (two Versions) ; the Judieo-Polish 
New Testament Also in the following dialects : — ^Karelian, St. 
Matthew ; Zirian, St. Matthew ; Samogitian, New Testament ; Calmuck, 
St Matthew, St. John, and Acts ; Mordvinian, New Testament ; Tschere- 
missian, New Testament ; Orenburg Tartar, New Testament and part of 
Old ; Karass, New Testament and Psalms ; Crimean Tartar, Genesis ; 
Ossitinean, Gospels and Psalms ; Georgian, New Testament in two 
characters ; Tschuwaschian; four Gospels. 
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III. MISSIONS TO THE ORIENTAL 

CHURCHES IN GREECE, 
TURKEY, PERSIA, AND EGYPT. 






Ephraim is joined to idols.** — Hosea to. 17. 

Sprinkle water of purifying upon themJ* — Nwnhers viii. 7. 

** He shaU sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.** — 

Malachi iU. 3. 

**From all your idols will I cleanse you.** — Esehiel xxxvi. 25. 

(1.) BEUGIOUS DIVISIONS OF THE EASTEBN 

GHUBGHES. 

L The ancient but lifeless and decaying Oriental Chnrches 
existing in the Turkish Empire, Greece, Persia, and Egypt, are 
divided into varioos denominations, the very names of which 
painfully recall to our memories the centuries of theo* 
logical controversy immediately preceding the Mohammedan 
conquests. 

1. The Greek Church, which is the Established Church of 
the Bussian Empire, the Kingdom of Greece, and of a large 
population of the Turkish Empire. (The Bulgarians are a 
branch of this Church.) 

2. The Armenians, who are widely spread over Arabia, 
Turkey, and parts of Persia. 

8. The Jacobites (Monophysites) of Syria, and the Maronites 
(Monothelites). 

4. TheChaldeans,orNestorians,chieflyfound in Mesopotamia, 
Kurdistan, and Persia. 

5. The Copts in Egypt* 

6. The Abyssinian Church, professedly Coptic. 
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There axe also sundry bodies in connexion with the Bomish 
Church : — 

(1.) The Maronites: found principally in Mount Lebanon 
and its vicinity. 

(2.) The Greek Boman Catholics. 

(8.) The Armenian Boman Catholics. 

(4.) The Syrian Boman Catholics. 

And, lastly, the Latins orFrench Boman Catholics, Europeans, 
or persons of European culture. 

II. The Mohammedans are divided into two principal sects : 
the Sonnites (the creed of the orthodox Turks), and the Shiites 
(the creed of Persia). Besides these there are other sects, — the 
Metawalies, the Druses, the Ansari, the Ismayly, the Yesidiens, 
and the Wahabees, the fierce and intolerable reformers of 
Mohammedanism. 

in. The Jews are either Babbinists or Karaites, and, with 
the Samaritans, are to be found in every part of the Turkish 
Empire in large numbers. 

To exhibit " the truth " in its purity and simplicity to popu- 
lations which have for ages past been familiar with the forms 
and ceremonies of Churches bearing the name, but destitute of 
the power, of Christianity, requires a peculiarly adapted class of 
agencies, and these have providentially been famished mainly 
through the medium of the Church of England, the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, and the American Presbyterian 
Church. 



(2.) COMMENCEMENT OP THE MISSIONS TO THE 
EASTEBN CHUBCHES, AND THE DIFFICULTIES 
EXPEBEENCED. 

1. In 1815 the Church of England Missionary Society first 
directed its attention to the East : a Mission and Press were 
established in Malta, and Missionaries settled in Egypt, Greece, 
Armenia, Palestine, and Abyssinia. The American Board of 
Foreign Missions commenced their successful enterprise in 
1819, and were followed by the Board of Missions of the Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal Church, which has since retired from 
this field of labour. 

2. The Missions in Greece, Turkey, and Persia, are mainly 
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addressed to the nominal Christian Churches of these lands. 
The following remarks, abridged from the "Journal of a 
Deputation to the East, by the Committee of the Malta Pro- 
testant College in 1849," (vol. ii., pp. 805-8,) are highly 
interesting, and no less instructive. 

** A revival of pure spiritual religion in the decayed Oriental 
Christian Churches was attempted a few years since on the plan 
of first addressing the priesthood, in the hope of convincing 
them of their errors and leading them to embrace saving views 
of Divine truth. This method is asserted by the High Church 
party to be the only one consistent with Church order ; while 
the instruction of the people in the truths of the Gospel, with- 
out the consent of an ignorant and unsound priesthood, has 
been pronounced highly schismatic. These two plans have had 
a most fuU and fair trial in the East, under tibe direction of 
American Missionaries. The Eev. Mr. Southgate was sent to 
Constantinople about fifteen years since by the Board of 
Missions of the American Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
hope of awakening the hierarchy and priesthood of the Oriental 
Churches to the errors of doctrine and discipline into which they 
have lapsed, and of conveying, through their instrumentality, 
a saving knowledge of the Gospel to the people. The unsuc- 
cessful results of this experiment have been fully admitted by 
the American Episcopal Board of Missions, as is shown in the 
following extracts from the proceedings of their Annual Meeting 
in October, 1852, in which they also decided upon renewing 
their Mission to the East on a different plan ;— 

" * Your Committee scarcely deem it necessary to recall to 
your minds the reasons on which, previous to the trial, this 
opinion was based. The experience of the Church has proved 
that a reformation cannot be effectual whilst confined to the 
clergy : that of the two classes the laity are the most easily 
affected, and must be the instruments of moving the clergy ; 
and that ecclesiastics, as a body, very slowly acquiesce in a 
movement to which self-interest and cherished prejudices are so 
much opposed. Since the trial, your Committee see no results 
of the experiment which ought to induce the Foreign Committee 
to change their opinion. Official and private intercourse with 
the Heads of the Oriental Churches produced no practical 
influence (so far as is known) in leading to the desired reforma- 
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tion. With the exceptions of the translations, yonr Committee 
arc not aware of any other results having been accomplished, 
than an imperfect knowledge of the existence of our Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and an erroneous impression that we are on 
terms of communion with the "decayed Churches of the 
East."' 

** The other division of the American Missionaries, being 
equally repulsed by the priesthood, turned to the people, 
following in that respect the example of our blessed Lord. 
These excellent Missionaries laboured accordingly for the 
diffusion among the people of the pure light of the Gospel, by 
means of the translation and free circulation of the Word of 
God and of other religious books, by the estabUshment of 
schools and colleges, and by preaching to the people whenever 
there was a favourable opening. After some years' patient 
perseverance in the use of these means, their labours have been 
owned of the Lord and largely blessed in the conversion of 
thousands of souls and the establishment of a large number of 
reformed congregations in various parts of the East. 

" The foregoing account of the fair trial of these two plans of 
conducting Missionary work establishes two important facts. 
First, the complete state of decay of the ancient Oriental 
Churches, and the helplessness of any effort for their recovery 
through the agency of their present ecclesiastical rulers. The 
second fact fully established is, that God will not bless any 
other method of propagating His everlasting Gospel than is in 
strict accordance with the Saviour's parting command to His 
disciples, that * repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in His name.* (Luke xxiv. 47.) It is obviously, therefore, not 
schismatic, but the imperative duty of all enlightened and 
zealous Christians, both clergy and laity, to assist in rescuing 
the members of those apostate Churches from their awful ' 
heresies. To pretend that we should be fettered, under such 
circumstances, by arbitrary rules of Church discipline, that we 
should limit ourselves to the instruction of the clergy, and not 
interfere with the people without their consent, is a monstrous 
and untenable proposition ; it is setting a higher value upon 
ecclesiastical forms and regulations, all very useful in their 
proper place, than upon the vital and eternal interests of perish- 
ing sinners." 
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(3.) REMAEKS OP THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
UPON THE EASTERN CHURCHES. 

Thb experience of the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society in reference to the ** Mediterranean Mission " is thus 
given in the ** Jubilee Volume," published 1849. 

** As early as the year 1811 the attention of the Society was 
directed to the state of the countries bordering upon the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and to the importance of the possession of 
Malta by Great Britain, as a centre from which Missionary 
operations might be most advantageously planned and executed. 
A few years later, Dr. Buchanan zealously advocated the scheme 
of a Mission to these regions. 

" The scheme proposed was a grand and attractive one. It 
was represented by persons who had the best means of informa- 
tion, that the resources and spirit of the Romish College de 
Propaganda Fide had been well nigh extinguished by the revo- 
lutions on the Continent ; that the minds of Roman Catholics 
were prepared for listening to the pure doctrines of Scripture ; 
that the decayed Churches of the East, the Greek, Armenian, 
and Coptic, were prepared for a revival ; and that through them, 
after they should have recovered the truth of the Gospel, the 
Mohammedans of Europe, Asia, and Africa, might be most 
effectually evangelized. 

**A Mission was commenced in 1816 at Malta. Several 
able and devoted Missionaries travelled in Greece, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and Abyssinia, to examine the state of the 
people, and to offer the friendly aid of Scriptural education and 
counsel. A printing establishment was maintained at Malta, 
from whence, for many years, a large supply of religious tracts 
and books were issued in the Italian, Modern Greek, Arabic, 
Maltese, Abyssinian, and Turkish languages. Schools were 
opened in Greece. Missions were opened at Smyrna, at 
Cairo, and in Abyssinia. The publication of the * Christian 
Researches * of the Missionaries excited a wide interest in the 
moral and religious condition of these nations ; and other 
Missionary Societies, especially those of America, have entered 
upon the same field of labour. 

** But the first hopes and expectations have not been fulfilled. 
Rome has revived. The decayed Churches of the East have 
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set themselves against the introduction of Scriptural light. 
From Abyssinia and Smyrna the Missionaries were expelled. 
And though in Egypt they have been treated with respect and 
confidence, and in Greece they have been allowed to establish 
a Normal School for Scriptural education, yet longer and more 
intimate acquaintance with the Oriental Churches has served 
to show the tenacity with which they cling to their superstitions, 
opinions, and practices, and to suggest a doubt whether the 
friendly overtures of foreign Missionaries be the proper mode 
of attempting their reformation. 

'^ The station of Malta has been relinquished. Smyrna has 
been resumed, chiefly with the view of watching the state of 
the Mohammedan population of Turkey, and of being ready to 
take advantage of changes which seem, from many premonitory 
indications, to be at hand.'* 

(4.) THE OEIGIN OF THE MISSION OF THE 
AMEKICAN BOAKD OF FOKEIGN MISSIONS TO 
THE EASTEKN CHUECHES. 

The reasons which led the American Board of Foreign 
Missions to send Missionaries to the Eastern Churches are given 
in the Introduction to the History of Missions to the Oriental 
Churches, by Dr. Eufus Anderson. (Two vols., 8vo, 1872.) 

** We may not hope for the conversion of the Mohammedans, 
unless true Christianity be exemplified before them by the 
Oriental Churches. To them the native Christians represent 
the Christian religion, and they see that these are no better 
than themselves. They think them worse ; and therefore the 
Moslem believes the Koran to be more excellent than the Bible. 

** Hence, a wise plan for the conversion of the Mohammedans 
of Western Asia necessarily involved, first, a Mission to the 
Oriental Churches. It was needful that the lights of the Gospel 
should once more burn on those candlesticks ; that everywhere 
there should be living examples of the religion of Jesus Christ ; 
that Christianity should no longer be associated in the Moslem 
mind with all that is sordid and base. 

** The continued existence of large bodies of nominal Chris- 
tians among these Mohammedans is a remarkable fact. They 
constitute more than a third part of the population of Constan- 
tinople, and are found in all the provinces of the Empire as 
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also in Persia, and are supposed to number at least twelve 
millions. Being so numerous and so widely dispersed, should 
spiritual life be revived among them, a flood of light would 
illumine the Turkish Empire, and shine far up into Central 
Asia. The followers of Mohammed would look on with wonder, 
and perhaps at first with hatred and persecution; but new 
views of the Gospel would thus be forced upon them, and no 
longer would they be able to boast of the superiority of their 
own religion. 

" It is true of the Oriental Churches, that they have lost 
nearly all the essential principles of the Gospel ; at least, that 
those principles have, in a great measure, ceased to have a prac- 
tical influence. Their views of the Trinity, and of the Divine and 
human nature of Christ, are not unscriptural ; but their views 
of the way of salvation through the Son, and of the work of the 
Holy Spirit, are sadly perverted. The efficacy of Christ's death 
for the pardon of sin, is secured to the sinner, they suppose, by 
baptism and penance. The belief is universal, that baptism 
cancels guilt, and is regeneration. They also believe baptism 
to be the instrumental cause of justification. Hence faith is 
practically regarded as no more than a general assent of the 
understanding to the creeds of their Churches. Of the doctrine 
of a justifying faith of the heart, — the distinguishing doctrine 
of the Gospel, — the people of the Oriental Churches are believed 
to have been whoUy ignorant, before the arrival of Protestant 
Missionaries among them. 

" Being thus freed from the condemning power of original 
sin, and regenerated by baptism, men were expected to work 
their way to heaven by observing the laws of God and the 
rites of the Church. These rites were fasting, masses, saying 
of prayers, pilgrimages, and the like ; and in practice crowded 
the moral law out of mind. The race of merit was hindered by 
daily sins, but not stopped, provided the sins were of a class 
denominated venial. These could be cancelled by the rites of 
the Church, the most important of which was the mass, or the 
consecration and oblation of the elements of the Lord's Supper. 
That ordinance is to be observed in remembrance of Christ, 
but the people of the Oriental Churches are taught to look upon 
it as a renewal of His death. On the Priest's pronouncing the 
words, *This is My body,' the elements are believed to be 
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changed from bread and wine, and thenceforth to contain the 
body and blood, the soul and Divinity, of Christ ; so that He 
is crucified afresh, and made an expiatory sacrifice for sin, 
every time the consecration is performed, which, in most 
churches, is almost every morning in the year. Its merit 
attaches not only to the offerer and partaker, but to all the 
faithful, living and dead, especially to those who, by paying 
the Priest, or by some other service, have their names men- 
tioned in the prayers that form a part of the ceremony. 
Thus a ministry to offer sacrifices is substituted for a ministry 
to feed the flock of God with sound doctrine, and the spiritual 
worship of God is converted into the formal adoration of a 
wafer. Preaching is nowhere regarded as the leading duty of 
the clergy, but to say mass. By exalting the Eucharist into an 
expiatory sacrifice, the partaking of the elements by the 
people came to be considered quite unessential, and is gene- 
rally neglected. They need not understand, nor even hear, the 
language of the officiating Priest. It is enough, if they see 
and adore. A bell warns them when to make the needful genu- 
flections and crosses. Nor can there be a reasonable doubt, 
that the adoration of the host (which is required on pain of 
excommunication in the Eomish Church) is the grossest species 
of idolatry. But there are deadly, as well as venial, sins ; and 
these expose the soul to eternal punishment. When these 
are committed after baptism, they can be remitted only by 
auricular confession, or the sacrifice of penance, of which 
confession forms an essential part. To the efficacy of this 
ceremony, contrition of heart is supposed, in theory, to be 
essential; but its necessity is rarely taught, and the great 
mass of the community go away from the confessional fully 
satisfied that their sins arc cancelled by the mere external 
form. 

" Pardon by the Priest is not, however, absolute. Grace is 
restored, and eternal punishment remitted ; but there must be 
a temporary punishment, — certain penances, such as fasting, 
alms-giving, saying prayers, and the like. The fasts are merely 
the substituting of a less for a more palatable and nutritious 
diet. Alms are more for the spiritual benefit of the giver than 
for the relief of the receiver. The supposed efficacy of prayer 
has no connexion with the sincerity of the offerer. For in 
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none of the Oriental Churches, excepting the Arabic branch of 
the Greek Church, are the prayers in a language understood by 
the people. They believe that all who die before baptism, or 
after baptism with deadly sins unconfessed, are lost for ever ; 
but if one die after confession, and while his penance is incom- 
plete, he cannot be sent to hell, neither is he prepared for 
heaven. He must first complete his penance in a temporary 
state of misery. This state the Papists call purgatory ; and 
though the other Churches reject the name, they cleave tena- 
ciously to the thing. As all believe the sufferings of the 
departed may be shortened by the merit of good works per- 
formed by surviving relatives, and imputed to them, prayers 
for the dead are frequent in churches and over graves, and 
masses are celebrated in their name. Though the Nestorians 
renounced auricular confession, they no more looked to the 
redemption of Christ for pardon than did their neighbours, and 
they knew of no other regeneration than baptism.'' 

So far .we have the opinion of the American Presbyterian 
brethren, whose uncompromising exhibition of the errors of the 
Oriental Churches, and their practical influence upon the clergy 
and people, may be advantageously compared with the too 
favourable but fascinating sketch by the excellent but ultra- 
liberal Dean of "Westminster, Dr. Stanley, in his first Lecture 
on the ** History of the Eastern Churches." The Dean, whose 
charity "hopeth all things," views the Oriental systems at a 
distance. "We may liken these Churches to an eastern city, 
which /rom without appears picturesque and inviting : but enter 
it, and the charm is gone. If Dean Stanley had had a few years' 
experience as a religious teacher in the East, his views of 
Eastern Christianity would then probably be found not to differ 
much from those of the American Presbyterian Doctor. 



(6). SUCCESS OF THE MISSION OF THE AMEEICAN 
BOAED OF FOEEIGN MISSIONS IN TUEKEY, &c. 

Statistical returns ^ive nineteen churches in "Western 
Asiatic Turkey, with a total membership of eight hundrfed and 
ninety-four. Eegistered Protestants, 4,655. 

In the Central Turkey Mission, which embraces districts 
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around the north-east comer of the Mediterranean: — 
There are 28 churches in the field, with a membership of 1,984, 
and 12 native Pastors. Eegistered Protestants number 7.746. 

In the Eastern Turkey Mission, which embraces awide range of 
country: — The churches are now 28, Pastors 22, members 1,181; 
licensed native Preachers, 27; registered Protestants, 7,028. 
** The Protestant Churches and communities are growing more 
stable, better educated, and more capable of self-government ; 
and sifting processes are going on, which may seem like retro- 
gression, but which are really important agencies of progress." 

It is much to be regretted that the zeal of Bishop Gobat 
(Jerusalem) for Episcopacy has led him to attempt to plant 
churches after the Anglican model within the districts occupied 
by ,the American brethren. We do not, however, anticipate 
unmixed evil from the introduction of another Church system, 
however exclusive in its claims. The ability of the Presby- 
terian converts in Turkey to judge and discriminate between 
the merits of opposite ecclesiastical systems, will now, by this 
rivalry, be called into exercise. This of itself is a step in 
advance, and helpful to their intellectual growth. Neither can 
we severely blame the good but narrow High Churchmen who 
cannot conceive of Christianity apart from Episcopacy, and 
who consequently feel it their duty to show Presbyterians 
what they deem ** a more excellent way." With such good 
men it is in vain to reason : we must bear with their pecuhar 
views, and with all the inconveniences which follow their pro- 
mulgation, whether in Turkey, or Madagascar, or South Africa. 

The Missions in Syria and Persian Kurdistan, formerly 
conducted by the American Board of Foreign Missions, have, 
since 1870, been placed under the care of the American Presby- 
terian Board. The Missionaries have already estabhshed them- 
selves in Teheran and Hamadan, both of them important 
positions in reference to Persia and Central Asia. 

The American United Presbyterians are carrying on a 
great work in Syria and Egypt. It is pleasant to know that 9 
principal and 13 subordinate Mission Stations, with 1,200 
pupils, and 481 Christian converts, are to be found in the 
land of Ham. 



IX. TUEKEY IN EUEOPE-BAHUBIAN 
PEOTINCES (ROUMANIA)-GEEECE. 
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Amants, &&, 930,000 ; but the Balgarians have recently asflertod their 
religioiifl independence, and have now an Exarch, 16 Bishope, and 600 Priests, 
of Sieir own nationality, and administer their own aflbirs. The Boman 
Catholic Armenians and the Old Armenians have also obtained self- 
government, independent of Kome, &c All these movements are the result 
of the inilaence of the European and American Missions and Schools. On 
^e other hand, the policy of the Government of Turkey appears to be 
more reactionary ana intolerant, — a proof, perhaps, that the progress of 
Christian ideas is beginning to be realized and dreaded bjr zealous 
Mohammedans. Western civilization is as yet merely a varnish which 
conceals' the bigotry of the people. Education of a cert^ sort is given in 
the principal towns, and Schools attached to the mosques. By the law of 
1869 Schools were to be established in every town and village, but this is not 
carried out. In Constantinople there are 416 public Schools, with 24,000 rapils. 

BouMANiA, (Wallachia, MOLDAVIA.)— The population of these Dana- 
bian provmces is 4,400,000, all of the Greek Church. Sebvia, which, like 
Boumania, is only nominally attached to Turkey, has a population of 
1,000,000, all of the Greek Church (included in the estimate of the popula- 
tion of Turkey). 

Qb:e^cj&.— Population, 1,500,000, all of the Greek Church, except 24,000 
Roman Catholics. Education is at a low ebb. In 1864 there were 600 
Teachers in the public and private Schools, with 64,061 Professors, and 
about 14,000 scholars in other Schools ; but the returns cannot be relied 
upon. 

Oramniars, ^e, — ^A Turkish Granunar, and Modem Greek Grammar, have 
been completedf by the Missionaries of tiie American Board of Foreign 
Missions. A Modem Greek Dictionary,, by the Kev. Mr. Lowndes, of the 
London Missionary Society. 

N.B. — The Moslem Missionary Society is attempting to raise the means 
for employing 75 Ministers of a Church of England brotherhood for Moham- 
medan countries. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated in Turkey 29,894 

Scriptures and portions of the Bible ; cost of which and colporteurs, 
£8,224. In Greece, 969 copies. 

2. The Native Bible Society of Scotland has 2 colporteurs, and circulates 

856 Scriptures ; cost, £201. 

3. The Religious Tract Society has granted in money and books to Turkey^ 

£466. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published the entire Bible in 

Turkish ; also the New Testament, Genesis, and Psalms in Dr. 
Schauffler's version — ^the entire Bible in Graeco-Turkish, and in Servian, 
Bulgarian, and Armenian-Turkish ; the New Testament and Psalms in 
Gheg, (North Albania,) and in Tosk,(South Albania,) with modem Greek. 
It has also published the Bible in modem Greek and ancient Greek ; 
and an Edition of St. Luke and the Acts in Greek, (Roman type,) and 
an Edition of the Roumanic Bible in the Old and New Versions. 

2. The American Bible Society has published the Bible in modem S3rriac 

and Amienian and Arabic ; the Pentateuch and Psalms in Arabic ; the 
New Testament in Slavic and Bulgarian ; also the Bible in Hebrew- 
Spanish, and Hebrew-German. 



X. TUEKET IN ASIA.— FEB8IA. 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF TURKEY IN ASIA 

AND PERSIA. 

Turkey in Asia. — Population in estimated varionsly, and the results giren 
are merely approximations to the tmth. The Mohammedans consist of 
Osmanlis, prmcipally found in Asia Minor, 10, 700,000 ; Arabs, 900,000 ; 
Syrians, 235,000 ; Druses, 26,000 ; Kurds, 1,000,000 ; Turkomans, 90,000 ; 
in all, 12,950,000, which is no doubt a yeiy exaggerated estimate. Jews, 
100,000 ; Armenians and other native Christian l^ies, 1,560,000 ; Greeks, 
800,000 ; Roman Catholics, 640,000 ; in all, 8,000,000 of professed Christians. 
The population of Syria, including Palestine, is yariously estimated at from 
1 to 2,000,000, including about 16,000 Jews, most of whom are supported by 
the charity of their brethren in Europe and America. A remnant of the 
Samaritan people and sect, in all merely 150, is yet to be found near Nablons. 

Pebsia. — Population estimated by some at four and a half millions, by 
others at 10,000,000(Mohammedan.) A large portion of this population is com- 
posed of nomadic tribes, and much of the territoiy called Persia in the maps is a 
mere desert. The Christian Armenian population is about 25,000, and the Nes- 
torians about the same, in all 50,000. Both in Turkey and Asia generally, 
and in Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, the influence of the Missions is 
beginning to be felt by the Mohammedans, and by the native Christian 
Churches. Already the Greek, Roman Catholic, and Armenian patriarchs 
have established 100 Schools in opposition to the Mission Schools. In Persia 
the American Presbyterians have from tiieir head Mission in Kurdistan 
established themselyes at Hamadan and Teheran. 

Gframmars. — ^An Arabic Grammar and Dictionary has been compiled by 
the Missionaries of the American Board of Foreign Missions ; also a Grammar 
and Dictionary of the modem Armenian, by the same. A Grammar and 
Dictionary of the modem Syriac, by Dr. Perkins, of the American Board of 
Poreign Missions ; and a Grammar of modem Syriac, by Dr. Stodhardt, of the 
same Society. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The British and Poreign Bible Society has circulated 1,585 copies of 
Scriptures and portions in Syriac, and grants to a colporteur £50. In Pales- 
tine, 882 Scriptures and portions. 

2. The American Bible Society has circulated in Asiatic Turkey 11,627 
Scriptures and portions, and employs 30 colporteurs, at a cost of £5,300. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published for Asiatic Turkey 
in ancient and modem Armenian, the Bible, also the New Testament and 
Psalms. In Trans-Caucasian Tartar, St. Matthew. In Kurdish, the four 
Gospels. In Hebrew, the Old Testament and two versions of the New Testa- 
ment. In Arabic, the entire Bible in two versions. In Judeo-Arabic, part 
of the New Testament. In Syriac, the entire Bible. In Syriac and Carshan, 
the entire Bible. In Carshan, the New Testament. In Syro-Chaldaic, the 
Gospels. 

2. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published for Persia and its 
vicinity, the New Testament, (Henry Martyn's version,) the Old Testament, 
(Robinson's,) the New Testament, (Glen's,) also Isaiah and (xenesis. In Judeo- 
Persic, the four Gospels. In Pushtoo, Historical Books and New Testament, 
(two versions.) In Beloochee, three Gospels. 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF EGYPT, &c. 

Egypt hajs & populatia^ of 4,900,000, (census 1867,) the whole of whom, 
except about 200,000 Copts, are Mohammedans. The Copts are Christians, 
(Monophysites,) whose ancient language is the old Egyptian mixed with 
Greek and Arabic. They have two versions of the Scriptures in the 
Memphitic and Thebaic dialects, and fragments of a Bashmurian or Ammonian 
version. The Khedive has been very liberal towards the United Presbyterian 
Mission, having granted them valuable buildings and full toleration; he has 
also established Schools of various grades in Cairo for boys and girls. 

Algeria. — A French Province. Population, 2,921,246, of which only 
about 486,272 can be considered as settled ; the large majority being com- 
posed of nomad tribes : only 218,347 are Europeans. The non-European 
population is Mohammedan — ^the European is Koman Catholic and Protest- 
ant (of various Churches), with 20,000 or 30,000 Jews. 

Tunis. — Population, 2,500,000. Mohammedans, with a few Jews and 
Christians, Roman Catholics, and Greeks. The Bey is nominally subject to 
the Sultan of Turkey. 

Abyssinia and Shoa. — Population, about 4,000,000. Christians pro- 
fessedly of the Coptic Church, but corrupted and degraded, also many 
Mohammedans, Heathens, and Jews (Falashas). All the Missions of the 
Church of England, the Jews Society, and tHe Christian Brethren, have so 
far failed to establish themselves. At present the King of Shoa seems 
favourable to the return of the Pilgrim Crischona Missionaries (one is at 
Shoa, and two on the way) to Shoa. The Swedish Missionary Society is 
at MEissowah, and among the Kunamas, (Shangallas,) north of A^ssinia 
proper. Much is it to be regretted that such a Society as the Church 
Missionary Society should have been compelled to give up a Mission to a 
people whose capabilities point them out as the first of African races. 

Eastern African : Zanzibar. — The interest in this Mission is enhanced 
by the discoveries and explorations of Burton, Grant, and Speke, as well as erf 
Ijivingstone and Baker, and the recent expedition of Sir Bartle Frere. The 
Church Missionary Society, and the Universities' Missions, have made great 
sacrifices in this region, which is a most important position for preparing for 
future labours in the interior. The Mission of the Methodist Free Churches 
have reason to be thankful for the success it has met with. This is one of 
the fields in which " the heroic " spirit of Missionary effort will be needed. 

Grammars, ^c. — ^An Amharic Dictionaiy and Grammar by the Rev. Mr. 
Isenberg, Church Missionary Society ; in Galla, elements of Granunar and 
Vocabulary, by Dr. Krapf ; and a Grammar and Dictionary by Dr. Tertscheck, 
through the Church Missionary Society ; Eckhardt's Enguduk Uoigob 
Grammar and Vocabulary, (Wakuafi tribes,) Church Missionaiy Society ; 
Eckhardt's Enguduk Borgob Grammar, (Masai tribes,) Church Missionary 
Society ; Krapf *s Vocabulary, Wakuafi, Church Missionary Society ; Krapf 's 
Grammar, Kinika, (Kishueli,) Church Missionary Society ; Steere*s Suaheli 
language. Universities* Mission ; Isenberg's Dankali Vocabulary, Church 
Missionary Society. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

I. The British and Foreign Bible Society circulates 2,477 Scriptures in 
Egypt, 103 in Tunis, 1,678 in Algiers (cost £44) ; in Abyssinia its grants 
and payments to colporteurs amount to £347. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has printed for Egypt a Coptic-Arabic 
Psalms and Gospel ; also part of the Gosjfel of St. Luke in Berber for 
the tribes in the Oasis : for Abyssinia, the Bible in Amharic ; New 
Testament and Psalms in Ethiopic ; the Gospels in Tigre, part of the 
Bible in Galla : for East Africa, St Luke in Kinika ; Matthew and 
Psalms in Swaheli. 
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IV. MISSIONS IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 



*^From India even wnto Ethiopia,** — Either i, 1. 

'' And he said wnto me. Go in, and behold the wicked abominations 
that they do here. So I went in and saw; and behold every form of 

creeping things, and aibominaibU beasts, and aU the idols .pour- 

trayed upon the wall round about.** — Ezehiel viii. 9, 10. 

** Casting down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ." — 2 Cor, x, 5. 

1. It has been truly said, that << India is the noblest tmst 
ever committed to a Christian nation." A population of two 
hundred and sixty miUions, consisting of twenty-one distinct 
races, speaking fifty-one languages and dialects, have been 
providentially placed under the Government of Great Britain. 
We are especially entrusted as "executors *' with the treasure of 
the Gospel in their behalf. While our rulers are endeavour- 
ing to give to India the blessings of a good and wise adminis- 
tration, the Churches not only of England, but of Protestant 
Europe and America, are now vying with each other in Mis- 
sionary efforts for the spread of Christianity in this land of 
idols. The first Protestant Mission was commenced in 1705 
by the Danish Missionaries Ziegenbalg and Plutsho, sent out 
by King Frederick lY. to Tranquebar. This Mission was sub- 
sequently patronized by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The name of the venerable Schwartz is asso- 
ciated with this Mission from 1758 for nearly forty years. In 
1798, the Baptist Missionary Society was formed, and' its 
first Missionaries, Carey and Thomas, were sent to the 
Danish settlement of Serampore, in Bengal, as the East 
India Company was opposed to the introduction of Christian 
Missions into India. In 1815, through the persistent zeal 
of Charles Grant, Henry Thornton, William Wilberforce, 
Claudius Buchanan, John Venn, and Lord Teignmouth, the( . 
friends of Missions were successful in obtaining toleration for 
Missions in India from the British Parliament. In the years 
which have since elapsed the opinions of the Indian authorities 
have undergone a remarkable change. Government connexion 
with idolatrous worship finally ceased in 1845-9. 

2. There are, however, some who, inheriting the prejudices 
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of the past generatioiii are willingly ignorant of what is going 
on around tiiem. To this class of residents and travellers we 
may oppose the testimony of a Parliamentary Blue-book, called, 
** A Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India daring the Years 1871-2, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, April 28th, 1878 ; '* from which 
we make the following extract : — 

NUMBER OF SOCIETIES AND MISSIONARIES — STATIONS. 

The Protestant Missions of India, Bnrmah, and Oeylon, are carried 
on by 85 Missionary Societies, in addition to local agencies, and now 
employ the services of 606 foreign Missionaries, of whom 551 are 
ordained. They are widely and rather evenly distributed over the 
different presidencies, and they occupy at the present time 522 
principal stations, and 2,500 subordinate stations. The entire 
presidency of Bengal, from Calcutta to Peshawar, is well supplied 
with Missionaries, and they are numerous in tbe southern portion of 
the Madras presidency. The various Missions in Calcutta, Bombayi 
and Madras, are strong in labourers, and abnost aU the principal 
towns of the empire have at least one Missionary. A great impulse 
was given to the efforts of these Societies by ^e changes in public 
policy inaugurated by the Charter of 1888, aud since that period the 
number of Missionaries, and the outlay on their Missions, have con- 
tinued steadily to increase. In 1852 there were 459 Missionaries in 
India at 820 stations, and in 1872 the number of Missionaries was 
increased to 606, and of stations to 522. 

CO -OPERATION OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

This large body of European and American Missionaries settled in 
India, bring their various moral inffuences to bear upon the country 
with the greater force, because they act together with a compactness 
which is but little understood. Though belonging to various denomi- 
nations of Christians, yet from the nature of their work, their isolated 
position, and their long experience, they have been led to think rather 
of the numerous questions on which they agree, tlian of those on 
which they differ; and they co-ox)erate heartily together. Localities 
are divided among them by friendly arrangements, and, with few 
exceptions, it is a fixed rule among them, that they will not interfere 
with each other's converts and each other's spheres of duty. School 
books, translations of the Scriptures and reHgious works, prepared by 
various Missions, are used in common ; and helps and improvements 
secured by one Mission, are freely placed at the command of all. 
The large body of Missionaries resident in each of the presidency 
towns, form Missionary Conferences, hold periodic meetings, and act 
together on public matters. They have frequently addressed the 
Indian Government on important social questions involving the welfare 
of the native community, and have suggested valuable improvements 
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in existiog laws. During the past twenty yean, on five oocasionSt 
general conferences have been held for matoAlconsoliation reapeciing 
their Missionaiy work ; and in January last, at the latest of these 
gatherings, at Allahabad, one hundred and twenty-one Miwrionaries 
met together, belonging to twenty different Societies, and including 
several men of long experience who have been forty yean in India. 
The railway system rendered such a gathering easy, and brought the 
memben of the Conference from all parts of the empire. 

TABIOUS FORMS OF LABOURS. 

The laboun of the foreign Missionaries in India assume many 
forms. Apart from their special duties as public preachen and 
paston, they constitpte a valuable body of educaton : they contri- 
bute greatly to the cultivation of the native languages and literature, 
and all who are resident in rural districts are appealed to for medical 
help to the sick. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE NATIVE LANGUAGES. 

No body of men pays greater attention to the study of the native 
languages than the Indian Missionaries. With several Missionary 
Societies (as with the Indian Government) it is a rule that the 
younger Missionaries shall pass a series of examinations in the 
vernacular of the district in which they reside; and the general 
practice has been, that all who have to deal with natives who do not 
know English, shall seek a high proficiency in these vemaculan. 
The result is too remarkable to be overlooked. The Missionaries, as 
a body, know the natives of India well : they have prepared hundreds 
of works, suited both for schools and for general circulation, in the 
frfteen most prominent languages of India, and in several other 
dialects. They are the compilen of several dictionaries and gram- 
mars; they have written important works on the native classics and 
the system of philosophy ; and they have largely stimulated the 
great increase of the native literature prepared in recent yean by 
educated native gentlemen. 

MISSION PRESSES AND PUBLICATIONS. 

The Mission presses in India are twenty-five in number. During 
the ten yean between 1852 and 1862, they issued 1,634,940 copies of 
the Scriptures, chiefly single books; and 8,604,038 tracts, school 
books, and books for general circulation. During the ten yean 
between 1862 and 1872, they issued 8,410 new works in thirty lan- 
guages f and circulated 1,315,503 copies of books of Scripture, 
2,375,040 school-books, and 8,750,129 Christian books and tracts. 
Last year two valuable works were brought to completion, — the 
revision of the Bengali Bible, and the fint publication of the entire 
Bible in Sanskrit. Both were the work of the Bev. Dr. Wenger, of 
the Baptist Mission in Calcutta. 

a 
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MISSIONABT SCHOOLS — ANGLO-YE&NACULAB SCHOOLS. 

The Missionary Schools in India are chiefly of two kinds, purely 
vernacular and Anglo-yemacular school s. The former are maintained 
chiefly; bat not exclasively, in country districts and small towns; 
the education given in them is confined pretty much to reading, 
writing, geography, arithmetic, and instruction in simple religious 
works, such as the " Peep of Day.*' In the Anglo- vernacular schools 
a much higher education is given, not only in those subjects which 
are taught in English, but in those in which the vernacular is 
employed ; a higher knowledge even of the vernacular languages is 
imparted in these schools than is usually given in purely native 
schools. These schools are most in demand in country towns, in 
the presidency cities, and in the districts immediately around them. 
Bengal has long been celebrated for its English schools ; and the 
Missionary Institutions in Calcutta still hold a conspicuous place in 
the system and means of education generally available to the young 
Hindus of that city. All the principal Missionary Institutions teach 
up to the high standard of the entrance examination in the three 
Universities of India ; and many among them have a College depart- 
ment in which students can be led on through the two examinations 
for B.A., even up to the M.A. degree. A table showing the number 
and range of these schools will be found in the Appendix. 

TRAINING COLLEGES--ZENANA SCHOOLS. 

In addition to the work of these schools it should be noted that 
several Missions maintain Training Colleges for their Native Ministers 
and Clergy, and Training Institutions for Teachers. These Colleges 
and Institutions are eighty-flve in nmnber, and contain 1,618 students. 
The Training Institutions for girls are twenty-eight in nmnber, with 
567 students. An important addition to the efforts made on behalf 
of female education is seen in the Zenana schools and classes which 
are maititained and instructed in the houses of Hindu gentlemen. 
These schools have been established during the last sixteen years, 
and now number 1,800 classes, with 1,997 scholars, most of whom 
are adults. Of these, 988 classes, with 1,523 scholars, are in Bengal 
and the North-West Provinces. The effort has not yet much affected 
the other provinces of India. 

INCREASE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The great progress made in these Missionary schools, and the area 
which they occupy, will be seen from the following fact. They now 
contain 60,000 scholars more than they did twenty years ago. The 
flgmres are as follows : — ^In 1852 the scholars numbered 81,850 ; and in 
1872 the number was 142,952. 
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UNIYEBSITT EXAMINATIONS. 

The high character of the general education given in the College 
department of these institntions may be gathered from the following 
facts. Between 1862 and 1872, 1,621 students passed the entrance 
examination in one or other of the three Indian Universities ; 513 
students passed the first examination in arts ; 154 took the degree of 
B.A. ; 18 took the degree of M. A. ; and 6 that of B.L. A considerable 
proportion of the amount expended upon education by the Missionaries 
in India is provided by school fees, wl^ch, in recent years, have been 
much increased. The statistical tables, however, do not give the 
exact amount, neither do they state the amount received from the 
Government grants-in-aid. In the higher education it is beheved that 
little expenditure falls upon the Missionary Societies beyond the 
salaries of the superintending Missionaries. 

PROTESTANT CONVERTS — RATE OP INCREASE. 

The statistical returns now referred to state very clearly and com- 
pletely the number of the converts who have been gatheredin the various 
Indian Missions, and the localities in which they may be found. 
They show also that a great increase has taken place in the numbers 
of these converts during the last twenty years ; as might be expected 
from the lapse of time, the effects of earlier instruction, and the in- 
creased number of Missionaries employed. In 1852 the entire number 
of Protestant native converts in India, Burmah, and Ceylon, amounted 
to 22,400 communicants, in a commimity of 128,000 native Christians 
of all ages. In 1862 the communicants were 49,688, and the native 
Christians were 213,182. In 1872, the communicants were 78,494, 
and the converts, young and old, numbered 318,363. 

NUMBER OF SMALL CONGREGATIONS. 

A very large number of the Christian communities scattered over 
India are small, especially in the country towns ; and they contain 
fewer than a hundred communicants and three hundred converts of 
all ages. At the same time some of these small congregations con- 
sist of educated men, have considerable resources, and are able to 
provide for themselves. From them have sprung a large number of 
the native Clergy and Ministers in different Churches, who have 
received a high education in English Institutions, and who are now 
taking a prominent place in the instruction and management of an 
indigenous Christian Church. The Native Ministry contains also men 
who have been well trained through the medium of the vernacular 
languages ; but this important body of men are encouraged to master 
the English language also, that they may secure access to the vast 
store of Biblical literature which it contains, and which will give them 
direct aid in their duties. 

G 2 
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POPULATIONS OF THB TOWNS. 

The MisfiionarieBy in the course of their efforts, have found the 
populations of great cities much more tenacious in their opinions, and 
firm in their social relations, than those of country districts. On the 
other hand, they are more intelligent ; they are good listeners ; 
appreciate argument and illustration ; and their children flock to the 
Mission schools. The rural population have been much more open 
to their instructions ; the peasantry of large districts have been less 
bound by caste ties ; and the aboriginal tribes and classes in the com- 
munity, both in the hills and in the plains, have embraced Christianity 
in large numbers. 

TOTAL NUMBER AND IMPORTANCE. 

Taking them together, these rural and aboriginal populations of 
India which have received a large share of the attention of the 
Missionary Societies, now contain among them a quarter of n 
million native Christian converts. The principles they profess, the 
standard of morals at which they aim, the education and training which 
they receive, make them no unimportant element in the empire which 
the Government oflndia has under its control. These populations must 
greatly influence the communities of which they form a part : they 
are thoroughly loyal to the British crown ; and the experience through 
which many have passed, has proved that they are governed by solid 
principle in the conduct they pursue. Dr. Hunter has recently set 
before the Government the importance of the hill races and other 
aborigines oflndia, reckoned at seventy millions in number, and both 
because of the simplicity of their habits, theii^ general love of order, 
their teachableness, as well as their great numbers, has urged that 
new and large efforts shall be made for their enlightenment. In the 
same way many able Missionaries advocate that the Christian efforts 
among them shall be increased. There is reason to believe that these 
estimable races will occupy a more prominent position in the empire 
in the fature than they have done hitherto. 

GENERAL INFLUENCE OF MISSIONARY TEACHING. 

But the Missionaries in India hold the opinion that the winning of 
these converts, whether in the cities or in the open coimtry, is but a 
small portion of the beneficial results which have sprung firom their 
labours. No statistics can give a fair view of all that they have done. 
They consider that their distinctive teaching, now applied to the 
coujitry for many years, haspowerfuUy affected the entire population. 
The moral tone of their preaching is recognised and highly approved 
by multitudes who do not follow them as converts. The various 
lessons which they inculcate have given to the people at large new 
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ideas, not only on purely religious questions, but on the nature of evil, 
tiie obligations of law, and the motives by which human conduct 
should be regulated. Insensibly a higher standard of moral conduct 
is becoming familiar to the people, especially to the young, which has 
been set before them not merely by public teaching, but by the 
millions of printed books and tracts which are scattered widely through 
the country. On this account they express no wonder that the ancient 
systems are no longer defended as they once were ; many doubts are 
felt about the rules of caste ; the great festivals are not attended by 
the vast crowds of former years ; and several Theistic schools have 
been growing up among the more educated classes, especially in the 
presidency cities, who profess to have no faith in the idol-gods of 
their fathers . They consider that the influences of their reHgious teach- 
ing are assisted and increased by the example of the better portions of 
the English community ; by the spread of English literature and 
English education ; by the freedom given to the press ; by the high 
standard, tone, and purpose of English legislation ; and by the spirit 
of freedom, benevolence, and justice, which pervades the English 
rule. And they augur well of the fature moral progress of the native 
population of India, from these signs of solid advance already exhibited 
on every hand, and gained within the brief period of two generations. 
This view of the general influence of their teaching, and of the 
greatness of the revolution which it is silently producing, is not taken 
by Missionaries only. It has been accepted by many distinguished 
residents in India, and experienced officers of the Government ; and 
has been emphatically endorsed by the high authority of Sir Bartle 
Frere. Without pronouncing an opinion upon the matter, the Govern- 
ment of India cannot but acknowledge the great obligation imder 
which it is laid by the benevolent exertions made by these six hundred 
Missionaries, whose blameless example and self-denying labours are 
infusing new vigour into the stereotyped life of the great populations 
placed under English rule, and are preparing them to be in 
every way better men and better citizens of the great empire in which 
they dwell. 

8. We may give in addition the testimony borne to the 
results of Missionary labours in India by the Bight Hon. Lord 
Lawrence, late Governor General of India, by the Eight Hon. 
Lord Napier, late Governor of Madras, and by the Bight Hon. 
Sir Bartle Frere. 

(1.) Lord Lawrence, in his speech at the Meeting of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society at Highbury, (1870,) made, among 
others, the following remarks : — 
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He believed, noiwithstanding all that theEngliflh people had done 
to benefit that country, the Missionaries had done more than all 
other agencies combined. They had had ardnons and uphill work, 
often receiving no enconragement, and sometimes a great deal of 
disconragement, from their own countrymen, and had to bear the 
taunts and obloquy of those who despised and disliked their preach- 
ing ; but such had been the effect of their earnest zeal, untiring 
devotion, and of the excellent example which they had, he might 
say, universally shown to the people, that he had no doubt whatever 
that both individually and collectively, in spite of the great masses 
of the people being intensely opposed to their doctrine, — ^he had no 
doubt whatever that, as a body, they were remarkably popular in 
the country. In a few words he would endeavour to give some slight 
idea of the work of different Missionary bodies who had come across 
his path during a career of something like forty years in India. In 
North- Western India, and more particularly in the Punjaub, he met 
with Missionaries of the Church of England, Presbyterian Mis- 
sionaries from America, Missionaries from Germany, Baptist Mis- 
sionaries, and others of various denominations ; and he found them 
all aiming at the one great object of converting the people and spread- 
ing the Gospel of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. He could 
recollect the day when a Missionary could not live in the city of 
Lahore, and no EngHshman could resort there without an armed 
escort ; but now Sunday Schools were established, and Missionaries 
were looked up to with respect and gratitude by many individuals 
among that population. This place was the hot-bed of fanaticisni 
in that part of the country, and now that the Missionaries had so far 
worked among the people as that they sent their children to the 
Missionary school, he need not say that a very considerable and 
remarkable progress had been made in influencing the minds of those 
people. 

Missionaries in India had come from all countries of Europe. 
Some years ago they had Missionaries from Denmark, Germany, 
France, and all parts of England and Scotland, from all denomina- 
tions of Protestant Christianity ; and they all vied in doing good to 
the people, in trying to instruct them in the essentials of the Christian 
religion ; and they had shown, by their lives, by their precept and 
example, what an excellent thing was a sincere belief in it. It 
seemed to him that year by year, and cycle by cycle, the influence of 
these Missionaries must increase, and that in God*s good will the 
time might be expected to come when large masses of the people, 
having lost all faith in their own, and feeling the want of a religion 
which was pure, and true, and holy, would be converted and profess 
the Christian religion, and, having professed it, live in accordance 
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with its precepts. Seoolar edaoation in India was making vast 
strides, and would in the next generation make larger strides. It 
was perfectly wonderfal to see what an extraordinary love of learn- 
ing great numbers of the youth of India manifested. From children 
of tender age to young men of two or three and twenty, all were 
diligent, aU absorbed in obtaining instruction. Whether it was the 
novelty of what they learned, or the desire of improving themselves, 
or whether the natives of hot countries had not that intense love of 
physical exertion which characterized the youth particularly of 
colder climates, it was remarkable what diligence was manifested by 
the bo3rs in the various schools and universities which had been 
established ; and the way in which they desired to learn was some- 
thing which he had not seen among the people of his own country. 
But as these people gained a knowledge of Western literature, they 
most lose all belief in their own religion. It was quite impossible 
in the nature of things that a man could get a knowledge of geo- 
graphy, history, or literature, such as he could get in those schools, 
and at the same time believe in the Hindu or Mohammedan reli- 
gion. 

The consequence was, that the ties of their own religion, — such as 
they were,— the social ties, were relaxed ; they had no fear of the 
future, and no respect or regard for their parents, their elders, for 
those to whom in former days they looked up as their instructors 
and guides ; and they believed in nothing. Some people disregarded 
anything like inculcation of the Christian religion, yet they saw and 
lamented the progress of vice and evil habits among their country- 
men ; so that a certain amount of opprobrium attached to the English 
for teaching the people of the country our knowledge and our ways, 
and yet not going sufficiently far to teach them our religion. They 
broke the bonds that bound them, such as they were, and did not 
give them the higher knowledge, the stronger ties, which would bind 
them to a higher, a happier, and a better state. As a Government 
official he had had many duties to perform, and from the intense 
importance of those duties, and in consequence of the position which 
he occupied, he could not take any direct part in Missionary enter- 
prise ; but he had learned to respect, and, he might say, to love, 
many of the Missionaries. He had a great reverence and regard for 
them, both personally and for the sake of the great cause in which 
they were engaged ; and he felt it to be a pleasure and a privilege to 
do anything he could in the last years of his life to farther the great 
work for which they had done so much. 

(2.) The testimony of Lord Napier, in his speech as Ohairman 
of the Annual Meeting of the Wesleyan-Methodist Missionary 
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Society, in Exeter Hall, May 6tli, 1878, is to the following 
effect : — 

In estimating the significance of Missionary agency te the Govern- 
ment and the people of India, let us look for a moment at the great 
social objects which the Governments of India have at this moment 
at heart, and the means which they possess of fulfilling those objects. 
The Governments of India desire to give a high and sound educa- 
tion to a portion of the people, to give elementary education to the 
masses, to bring home the benefits of European medical science and 
sanitary regulations to all, and to diffuse the practice of local organi- 
zation and self-government. These are great undertakings, and, 
without the aid of voluntary agency, I do not hesitate to say that 
they could not be carried out. The Governments have done much, 
by direct action, for the higher education; but even here, in this 
restricted part, they feel their complete inability to embrace the whole 
field of work. They therefore invoke every form of voluntary effort, 
and especially the efforts of Christian philanthropy. I need not say 
how w£trmly the Missions have responded to the call. In the South 
of India certainly half the higher education of the country is directly 
due to Missionary enterprise. Nor is the higher education bestowed 
by voluntary Christian agency identical with the education of the 
State. It has its distinctive character and peculiar advantages, both 
for Government and people. It costs the Government less : it costs 
the pupil less : it is more moral and spiritual in its character. I 
mean that there must naturally be a larger share of moral teaching, 
associated with doctrinal teaching, in a Mission school than in a 
secular State school. The Mission school, moreover, teaches what 
Christianity is, even when it does not make the scholar a Christian ; 
and it supplies to the Christian population, generally of low-caste or 
outcast origin, the means of culture and social elevation which they 
might not so readily attain in the seminaries of the State. The 
Mission goes hand-in-hand with the Government in raising the intel- 
lectual standard of the Indian people, and in forming, for the service 
of the State, a body of public servants of inteUigence and morality. 
The Government could not do without the Mission. If you blotted 
out the Missionary, you would deprive the State of half its teaching, 
civilizing, and moralizing power. If such be a correct statement of 
the part taken by the Mission in the higher education in Southern 
India, I af&rm that the Mission is equally available for elementary 
education, and especially for the elementary education of the very 
lowest order of the people, of the outcast, destitute, disinherited 
classes, who claim the peculiar sympathy of this Christian assembly. 
What has been hitherto the elementary education of the Indians ? 
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It has been supplied, not by Govemment, bat by the Fyall or Leaf 
School ; the primitiYe teaching of the Indian village. These schools 
have indeed a deep interest to the philological and social inquirer, and 
have rendered great services to a simple people ; but I need not tell 
you how incommensurate they are in number; how laborious and 
conventional in their methods ; how restricted in the subjects taught. 
Insufficient for the better rural classes, they scarcely can be said to 
exist in some provinces for the lowest castes and pariahs. It is true 
that here and there the Government has taken up the primitive 
native school, reformed it, and assisted it with grants in aid under 
the system of payment by results, — ^witness Malabar ; but to such 
schools I doubt whether the pariah has practically any access. If 
yon ask to see an elementary school in the South of India, taught by 
European methods, and really available for the humblest orders of 
the Indian people, you will find it in connexion with the Missionary's 
house. The amount of service hitherto rendered in this way may 
indeed be small compared with the necessity ; but it is a substantial, 
a beautiful, and a touching service, and one peculiarly appropriate 
to the blessed office of the Missionary, who can never be so well 
employed as in carrying the benefits of light and conscience to the 
most despised and the most affiicted. In addition to such important 
aid rendered to Government by the Missions in the higher education 
and in the elementary teaching of the people, the Missions have 
peculiar facihties for the education of women. The Missionary com- 
mands the confidence of the people by his sacred office ; and by the 
presence and co-operation of his wife and daugbters the Hindus 
readily entrust their girls to his charge. Nor is the female Mission 
school only a school for the education of the female pupil, heathen or 
Christian ; it is also a training school for the female teacher, who is 
destined, we hope, hereafter to carry the benefits of knowledge to 
women as widely as they are extended to men. Notwithstanding all 
the efforts of Government, and all the efforts of voluntary agency, 
how little has been yet accomplished in comparison with what is left 
undone t It may be doubted whether there be three per cent, of the 
Hindus and Mussulmans receiving any education at all which is 
worthy of the name. Great indeed is the lack of means and the lack 
of instruments ; but in the midst of this inability and deprivation, 
how manifest is the obligation of the Government and the people of 
India towards those who come spontaneously, — it matters not with 
what primary motive, — to their relief 1 I consider it a sacred duty on 
the part of every Indian Governor to recognise and avow the value 
of the Missionary as an auxiliary teacher of the people. 

And now, gentlemen, while we remember all that India owes to the 
Missions, we must not forget what the Missions owe to India. The 
Missions are largely benefited by the grants in aid from the Indian 
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QoTemment, and the Wedeyan Missioiui have their fiiU share of those 
grants. The money thns obtained is well earned by the secnlar 
instmotion given ; bat it is granted to a form of instmotion whieh 
inolndes Christian teaching. The Government grants are grants 
from the revenne of a Hindu and Mossnlman nation to Christian 
and denominational edncation. The system is one of the most 
liberal character, and in this reflection the Missionary may find an 
additional incentive in the performance of his duties to the heathen 
from whom he draws the elements of snpport. If the ednoational 
work of the Indian Governments has been insnfficient, though 
zealous and expansive, what shall I say of their philanthropic work 
in the form of medical relief and sanitary regulation ? The recog- 
nition of the duty is complete : the desire to fulfil it is great : the 
performance is insignificant. In the Presidency of Madras, with a 
population of thirty millions, there may perhaps be one civil dispen- 
sary for five hundred thousand inhabitants. But here again volun- 
tary agency, that is, Christian philanthropy, comes to our aid. There 
are four or five Medical Missions, which are conducted with admirable 
humanity and skill, and which are in some degree schools of popular 
medicine as well as places of medical relief. The value of these 
institutions is not to be measured by the actual material good which they 
do, but by the fome which they enjoy ; by the evidence which they afford 
of the benevolence of the Christian reHgion and of the English people, 
who freely and spontaneously send to their Indianfellow-subjects what 
they deem most precious and most profitable for body and for souL 

Finally, the Missions have, in my eyes, and for Southern 
India at least, a particular value at the present conjuncture 
with reference to the recent policy of Government in instituting 
a new order of local institutions, such as municipalities and 
rural boards, charged with local powers for public works, for 
elementary education, for sanitary improvements. This is all 
in its infancy, but it will go on sooner or later. Now, as friends 
and counsellors of the people in their ignorance and inexperience, I 
think that the Missionaries may often do a good work. It is of no 
small importance that there should be this grave, dispassionate, and 
disinterested order of Englishmen walking between the Govern- 
ment and the people, and desirous to do their duty by both. The 
Missionary should not be afraid of doing some secular work in local 
afEjEurs, and in the remoter parts of the country. I have seen Mission- 
aries, and those of the Wesleyan persuasion, too, engaged in this 
way, and acceptable alike to the conmiunity and to the authorities. 
I have seen them also occupied in developing the agricultural and 
industrial pursuits of their respective congregations, and thus oon- 
tributing, indfrectiy, to the welfare of all. Having thus emphatically 
stated zny firm and deep belief in the usefulness of all the Missioxus 
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of the Ghristdaii Chnroh to the Govemments and the people of Indict 
I have the greatest pleasure in affirming that the MissionarieB of the 
Wesleyan Chnroh occupy a most honourable and respected place in 
that fraternity who are at the present moment working in perfect 
hannony for the glory of God and the good of mankind. 

(8.) Sir Bartle Frere, G.O.S.I., and E.O.B., formerly Governor 
of Bombay, and at present Member of the Gooncil of India, in 
an Essay recently published, has given the result of his obser- 
vation on Missions during a residence in India of thirty-five 
years. ''What are our Missions doing in India?" <<Are 
they making substantial progress ? " " Are they really as little 
successful as some people tell us ? *' These questions he answers 
in the most satisfactory manner. The activity and diligence of 
Missionaries in preaching, school instruction, and translations 
and printing, have his most decided testimony. The direct re- 
sults of these operations in the conversion of Hindus are fairly 
enumerated, together with the constant increase of Mission 
agency, chiefly in the employment of native converts. But the 
indirect, and on the surface scarcely observable, influence of 
Missions is traced in the revolution now in progress among all 
classes of the population. The discovery that the Yedas, the 
so-called sacred books of India, contain no theology, no know- 
ledge of God ; that the idolatry of India is gross and debasing ; 
that the bonds of caste have no authority in the dealings of 
God with man, — is taking effect on all thinking men ; while the 
Bible, translated into all the languages of India, is regarded 
with reverence, and a knowledge of its sacred contents earnestly 
sought as a foundation to all real progress. 

4. The difficulties which oppose the progress of Christianity 
in India are many. (1 .) There had been no previous preparation 
for the Gospel, such as the old pagan world was favoured with 
for several centuries before the coming of Christ. The disper- 
sion of the Jewish people, the great influence of the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, which the Jewish settlers 
carried with them, and the example of their simple syna- 
gogue worship, had produced no small effect on the Heathendom 
of Greece and Bome. The Apostles found ready prepared 
numerous bodies of converts from Heathenism to Judaism ; 
and these proselytes were a people less prejudiced than the 
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Jews, and ready for the reception of the higher troths of Ohris- 
tianity. India had no snoh preparatory work. This is strongly 
put by Dr. Wilson, (in his speech at the Allahabad Conference, 
p. 18.) (2.) The complicated system of Hinduism, which is, as 
Dr. Wilson terms it, '< the grandest embodiment of Gentile 
error,** and which fascinates and enslaves every class of society. 
(8.) The system of caste, which brings the whole weight of the 
influence of all ranks and conditions to crush those who dare 
to defy its power. (4.) Brahmoism, which, whatever may be its 
ultimate results, at present keeps back many anxious inquirers 
from embracing Christianity. (Bev. J. Brattachariya, Allahabad 
Conference, p. 84.) Now, as on the decline of Paganism in the 
Boman Empire fifteen hundred years ago, Theosophic and 
Pantheistic systems are occupying the place of the old gross 
idolatry. Two hundred and fifty millions, more or less, of our 
fellow subjects in India are asking for bread, and Philosophy is 
giving them a stone. (5.) The growth and spread of European 
infidelity among the educated classes, in consequence of which 
**rank Atheism is openly avowed without a blush." A 
Clergyman in Calcutta remarks on this subject: '< Educated 
Native society is a restless sea of religious speculations, 
exhibiting much superficial activity, but possessing very little 
moral and religious earnestness. It is not the difficulties of a 
supernatural religion or the objections of shallow positivism 
which are our great obstacles, though almost every day, in some 
guise or other, these come before us ; but the want of any deep 
sense of sin, and the importance of religious truth, qud truth." 
(Eeport, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1878, p. 11.) 
(6.) Mohammedanism is also a great obstacle to the spread of 
Christianity. It has been a power in India, political and religious, 
for more than eight hundred years ; fifty or sixty millions of the 
population have embraced it : the poUtical power is gone, but 
the religious influence remains. Its Missionary spirit is roused ; 
it is becoming an active enemy. Among the Mohanxmedans 
are found many devout persons, yearning for nearness to God, 
and for a higher and diviner life. Some such persons Henry 
Martyn met with, and such our Missionaries in India occasion- 
ally come in contact with. The traveller Vambery bears a 
similar testimony to the sincerity and simplicity of the 
Dervishes, with whom he was for a time associated. May not 
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these spiritnal yearnings meet with their satisfaction in the 
love of God in Christ ? Is not this spiritual feeUng, though a 
mere " crying in the dark," better than the obtuse indifference 
and sensuaHty of the vast majority of Hindus ? Could the 
Indian Mohammedans be won for Christ, we might hope to 
receive from their ranks the most powerful and energetic 
preachers of the Gospel. 

5. The encouragements to further thorough and continued la- 
bour in India are many. (1.) The whole country is open. (2.) Bail- 
ways and other easy means of travel faclHtate communication. 
(3.) The Scriptures and other books have been translated into 
the vernacular dialects, thus laying the foundation of a Christian 
literature. (4.) Education is making rapid progress. It is obvious 
to all who know India, that the supposed inert mass of Indian 
superstition is by degrees receiving impressions, and becoming 
more or less upheaved, by the religious education and other 
influences which have been brought in contact with it, espe- 
cially during the last three quarters of a century. 

6. Some of the criticisms of professed friends on the work 
in India, though not always reasonable or considerate, are yet 
worth noticing as indications of the direction which the 
current of public opinion is likely to take. An EngUsh rehgious 
periodical quotes an Indian paper, and appends its remarks 
as follows : — 

** The Lucknow ' Witness ' has a most interesting article 
on < Exotic Christianity,* in which some plain, earnest things 
are said respecting the Mission work in India. It says : ' Mis- 
sionaries in India have fallen into> the mistake of trying to 
organize churches on the exact model of those in which they 
have been brought up at home.' This it regards as unfortunate 
and bad policy, and says : * When we see native Christians 
worshipping in chapels built by themselves, with Pastors from 
their own ranks, supporting themselves, and Kving in the same 
style as the average of the congregation, — when we see a spirit 
of earnest evangelism pervading their hearts, and the idea of 
receiving aid supplanted by the nobler ambition to aid others, 
then we shall begin to hope for a glorious career in the Indian 
Church.' . The way to this career is not a long one, but it leads 
through trial and sacrifice. The power of the Gospel is gauged 
to the exact demand of every emergency, and we must rely on 
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this powar moroi and on onr plans and polioies and maehinexy 
less." 

Saoh remarks fall in with the liberalism run mad of some 
good people, the origin of whioh is too often traceable to the 
indifferentism which nndervalues and sometimes ignores the 
distinctive truths of the Gospel. Missionaries must speak 
and teach what they believe and realize in their own expe- 
rience as the truth ; and in so doing, they will naturally teach 
the peculiarities of their own doctrinal systems. And feeling, 
too, that <<upon all the glory" there must be a << defence,'* 
(Isaiah iv. 5,) they naturally adopt the usages and regulations 
of their respective Churches. To expect that Christian Mis- 
sionaries should live above all the prepossessions and convictions 
of their training is an idle dream. When the Churches at 
home have come to one mind, and agree to work unitedly, the 
Missionary may be expected to do the same, but not till then. 
Meanwhile, the existence of these differences may be made 
a means of grace both to Missionaries and their converts, by 
calling forth the exercise of a charitable bearing and forbearing 
with each other's peculiarities, '* for Christ's sake." The refer- 
ence to the influence which the spectacle of a self-supporting 
Indian Church will exercise upon our view of the future of the 
Indian Church is in accordance with the views of all Missionary 
Societies and Missionaries labouring in India. But time is an 
important element to be taken into consideration. The Euro- 
pean Missionary, though an << exotic," cannot yet be dispensed 
with, if Native Pastors and self-supporting Churches are to be 
raised in India. And as Christianity itself has always been on 
its first introduction an << exotic," but has every where been in 
due time naturalized and acclimatized, we have no reason to 
doubt that similar success will follow its establishment in 
India. 

7. The aboriginal tribes of India, as yet not absorbed by 
Brahminism, offer less opposition to Christianity than the 
Hindus. Among the Santhals, Konds, Ehols, and Bhils, &e,, 
Missionary labours have been eminently successful. 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS, &c., OF INDIA. 

1. It IS difficult to impress the mind rightly with the extent and importance 
of India, a territory which is more than twenly-three times as large as England 
and Wales, and equal in extent to the whole of Europe, leaving ont Bnssia 
and Scandinavia. It contains twenty-one races, thirty-five nations, and its 
people speak above fif ^-one different languages and dialects. 

2. India was partially known to the ancient Persians, and afterwards to the 
Greeks, through the expedition of Alexander the Great. It was an object of 
interest to the European nations in the Middle Ages, but was first reached 
from Europe by sea vid Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de Gama, the 
Portuguese Admiral, A.D. 1498. Since then the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
French, and the English have struggled for supremacy on its shores. By a 
series of remarkable providences, the English have not only supplanted their 
rivals, but have become the Rulers of India : the Mogul Dynasty is extinct ; 
and with the exception of Goa, a Portuguese town, and Pondicherry, a French 
settJement, all India is subject to the Queen of England. The Danish settle- 
ment at Serampore, which was the asylum of the persecuted Baptist Mission- 
aries, has been ceded to England. 

3. Population, roughly estimated at two hundred and sixty millions, 
but, according to the census of 1872, 2.37,552,958, of which number 
191,300,000 are directly governed by British rulers, and 46,250,000 by 
Native Governments, dependent upon the British Government. No com- 
plete census of the religious belieis of this vast population has been taken. 
It is probable that the Hindoos under the influence of the Brahmins - 
number about 170,000,000 ; the Budhists, very few, (except in Ceylon 
and British Burmah ;) Native Tribes, 17,000,000 ; the Parsees, about 
150,000 ; Mohammedans, nearly 40,000,000 ; Christians, abovd 300,000, of 
whom 60,000 are of the Syrian Church in Malabar ; Jews, 10,000. The 
English-bom population in India is above 64,000 ; the Eurasians, or half 
caste, are about 90,000 in number. The Feudatory States are one hundred 
and fifty-three in number — some of these, of course, very small and unimpor- 
tant, but their Rulers have a patent of nobility from the Crown of England, 
and transmit their power and their states to their heirs. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad is the principal of these, the next is the Maharaja Sindia of 
Gwalior. The revenue of these States is above 6,000,000 ; their population, 
46,000,000 ; the revenue of British India is above 50,000,000 sterling, and 
the population above 191,000,000. 

4. Languages of India. — Two classes of languages are spoken in India ; 
the one class, which is called the Dravidian, comprises the tongues spoken in 
India before the Brahminical and Sanscrit-speaking races entered the country. 
The principal of these are the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalim, and sundry 
uncultivated dialects of the Konds, Santhals, Bhils, &c. The languages derived 
from the Sanscrit are the Hindi, Bengali, Orissa, Gujerati, Mahrathi, 
Pushtu, Punjabi, Sindi, with those spoken in Assam, Nepaul, Cashmere, &c. 
About 100,000,000 of people speak the Hindi in India. Bengali is spoken by 
40,000,000 ; Tamil, Telugu, Mahrathi, and Punjabi, by populations averaging 
about 15,000,000 to each \ Canarese by about 8,000,000 ; Gujerati, 6,000,000 j 
Orissa, 5,000,000 ; Malayalim, 3,000,000. The other languages, by populations 
varying from one to two millions each. Hindustani (Urdu) is the camp or 
court language, spoken chiefly in the towns in the Valley of tiie Ganges by 
the natives, in addition to their own dialects. « 

5. Races and JReligions of India. — The earliest inhabitants of India appear 
to have been Turanian Negritos, similar to the aborigines of Australia. 
Remnants of these races are found along the bases of the Himalaya Mountains, 
in Central and Western India, in the Dekkan and Mysore. A more culti- 
vated Turanian or Scythian race from the north, known to us as the 

\_Sec page 57.] 
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DravidjftD, seems to have taken posKessioa of India at a later period, and to 
have retired to the Sooth of the Dekkan, when the Aryans, a civilized people 
from Central Asia, entered and conquered India north of the Dekkan, about 
B.C. 2,000, and introdaced the Sanscrit langnage. The E<acred hooka, the 
Vedas, are Happosed to have been written B.C. 1,400, and Che InBtltates of 
MeoQ, B.C. 900. The reli^oas-political system of Brahminism, introduced 
by the Aryan conqoerors, was much rnodSed and cormptad in Bnccocding 

" ■■ 08. Areiormof this cormpt Brahminical system was attempted 1^ 

\See page 58.] 
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Muni or Gautama, (."iOS-oiS B.c.,^tlie founder of the Budliist religion. 
In B.C. 276, Asoka, the monarch of Nortnem India, favoured Budhi«m. Ten 
years previously a large Synod of Bndhists had been held, and Missionaries 
sent forth to Thibet, China, Burmah, &c. Budhinm became the popular 
faith of India for al)out two centuries ; after which Brahminism recovered its 
ascendancy, and abnsed its power by the persecution of the Budhist heretics. 
The Jains religion is a compromise between Bndhism and Brahminism. The 
Sikhs sect arose about the fifteenth centuiy, A.D. : this was a revolt against 
Brahminical idolatry ; the other Hindi sects are too numerous to mention. 
Brahmoism is the latest attempt to reform the Brahminical system, but does 
not count a large number of professors, though its views may be very 
extensively received. It is Hindu Broad Church ism, and will no doubt help 
to undermine the old orthodox Hinduism. The Parsees are fire-worshippers 
— refugees from Mohammedan intolerance : their chief seat is Bombay. 
The Mohammedan religion was introduced into Lidia by the Sultan of 
Ghizni, A.D. 1000, and firmly established itself, especially in the north, 
as the religion of the Turkish and of the subsequent Mogul conquerors. 
Christianity was first introduced into Malabar by the Syrian Missionaries in 
the third or fourth century of the Christian era. Romanism was introduced 
by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. 

6. Eccleitiiutical EHtahlMmentft. — The Government of India pays £157,000 
annually for the Church of England Bishops and sundiy Chaplains ; also for 
Chaplains of the Church of Scotland, and of the Romish Church. 

7. Ediwaticn. The Presft^ ^'c. — The present system of Government 
education dates from the famous Government " Despatch," in 1854. There 
are 8 great circles of education, each having its own independent action and 
Government, viz., the 3 Presidencies, Scinde, North Western Provinces, Oude, 
Central Provinces, and British Burmah. In 1871, educational institutions, in 
number 25,147, educating 799,622 pupils, received from the Government 
£649,724, and from other sources, as Missionary grants, fees, subscriptions, 
£369,694 ; in all, £1,019,418. " In the North-West Provinces and Madras, the 
foundation has been laid of a national system of education, while the 
general position for the whole of India is, that the Government has succeeded 
in establishing a system of public instruction for the upper and middle classes, 
but has, as yet, made little or no impression upon the great body of the 
population." — (Statesman's Year Book, 1874, p. 666.^ (See also the Parliamen- 
tary Paper, referred to, pp. 40-45, and the speech of Lord Napier, pp. 48-50.) 
The three Universities established by the Government are Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. Like their model, the London University, they are purely 
examining boards for graduation, to which the various Colleges and High 
Schools send up pupils for that purpose. The Missionary Colleges appear to 
be popular with the natives, although the Christian religion is taught in 
them, and keep pace with the Government secular Colleges. In Bengal, for 
instance, between 1865-71, the students in the Government Colleges were 
1,881, at a cost of £33. 6«. each. In the Missionary Colleges, 1,762, at a cost 
of £19. 14*. each. About 11,000 pupils in India are learning English. The 
state of education in the various parts of India may be to some extent estimated 
by a reference to the number of newspapers published : — 

English. Anglo-Vernacular. Vernacular. 
Bengal 23 



Madras 11 

Bombay 14 

North-West Provinces 6 

Punjaub 4 

Oude 3 

Burmah 6 

Central Provinces ... 1 
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* Included in Madras. 

Complaintfl haye been made by high authorities, amoi^ others, by Dr. 
Mnrdock, (of the VBrnacular Edaeational Society,) of the idolatroOH and 
immoral teaching of staae of the Test books aeed in the GoTcmment Schools 
and Universities. It is impossible to deny that there is anfficieot to jostiiy 
this complaint ; and the existence of this evil is one proof amoDg many of the 
impossibility of maintaining " perfect religious neuUslity. " "nieie is surely 
a mediom between making Government educational inE<titutions proselyting, 
and ignoring Christianity altogether. There is some reason to fear lest even in 
HissiunatT schools the rage for nPNJT-aZif^andfiiri'nfjiiiishoiild interfere with 
tieir diatmctive character. The snjjporterH of Missionary Societies do not 
give their money that yonng India may simply be (inalifi^ to attain literary 
distinction and Government sitnatioofi, but that the higher edocatjon may 
help to lead them to Christ. The Christian Vernacular Education Society 
has in this department done much for India. Within the last ten years it 
has issued 3,200,497 publications, "leavened with Bible truths, in atlthe fourteen 
principal languages of India, at a cost of £26,000," and has circulated these 
at 50 depots, between the Himalays and Cape Comorin, by a staff of 50 
colportems. About 11,200,000 copies of other Christian books were printed 
between 1860 and 1871 in India, by the 24 printing presses belonging to the 
various Miseionaiy Societies. 

8. ..Kwofo Ed/ueatiim. — 24,078 girls are in the Indian schools, besides 
training and Zenana pnpils. That one-third of the children in the Mission 
schools are girls, is a very important fact. The 1,300 Zenanas visited, and 
the 1,997 popils thus brought nnder Christian inHuenve, are proofs of the 
zeal and activity of onr lady Missionaries and teacheiv. It is only by such 
eSoriK that the higher classes of llie Hinda and Mohanmed^i females can be 
reached by the GoepeL 

[iSf e page 62-1 
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[From page 59.] 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society circulates in North India 68,924 

Scriptures and portions of Scriptures, at a cost of £1,776, and grants for 
colporteurs £100 ; in Southern India, 92,328 copies, at a cost of £1,414 ; 
in Western India, 11,974 copies, at a cost of £456 : in all 173,226 copies. 
Total cost, (with grant to colporteurs,) £3,766. 

2. The National Bible Society of Scotland has granted to Nagpore 365 copies 

of the Scriptures. 

3. The American Bible Society has circulated in India 35,281 Scriptures and 

portions of Scriptures ; cost, £1,445. 

4. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has granted £2,000 to 

the Diocese of Calcutta, and £200 to the Diocese of Bombay. 

5. The Religious Tract Society has granted for India and Ceylon 2,316 reams 

of paper, cost £830 ; and in money and books, £477 : in all, £1,307. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society have published the following trans- 
lations of the Scriptures : — 

Sanscrit The Bible. 

Hindustani, or Urdu The Bible in /<?wr Versions. 

Bengali The Bible, the New Testament in three Versions, 

St. Matthew in Greaves's Version. 

Santali St Matthew. 

Lepcha Genesis, part of Exodus, St. John. 

Maghudha St. Matthew. 

Uryia or Orissa The entire Bible. 

Hindu! or Hindee The Bible in three Versions ; also the New Testa- 
ment in 3 Hindi dialects, St Matthew in a 
fourth dialect. 

Harroti, Oojein, Marwar, Bi- 

kaneera, Buttaneer Edition of the New Testament ; St Luke also 

in Marwar. 

Oodeypoora, Juyapoora Editions of St Matthew. 

Sindhi Four Gospels and Acts. 

Moultan New Testament. 

Punj abi or Sikh The entire Bible, Genesis, and Psalms. 

Dogoora New Testament. 

Gondi St. Matthew. 

Cashmerian Pentateuch,Historical]^ooks,andNewTestament 

Nepalese or Ghorka Dialects Four Editions of the New Testament 

Telinga The entire Bible in one Version, and the Pen- 
tateuch and New Testament in another. ' 

Kamata The entire Bible in one Version, and tiie New 

Testament in another. 

TamU The entire Bible in the Old and also in the New 

Version. 

Dakhani Genesis and New Testament. 

Malayalim The entire Bible. 

Tulu New Testament 

Kunkuna Pentateuch and New Testament. 

Mahratta The Bible in two Versions, the Gospels and Acts. 

Gujarati The New Testament in one Version, the entir 

Bible in another Version. 

Parsa Gujarati '. The New Testament. 

Cutchi St Matthew. 

Assamese The entire Bible. 

Munipoora The New Test;ament. 

Khasi The New Testament 
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GRAMMARS, &c. 

India. 

c...^-;4^ . * Carey's Grammar. (Baptist) 

^*^™ ""•• \ Ycates's Grammar and Dictionary. (Baptist) 

( Carey^s Grammar. ( (Baptist) 

Bengali < Carey's Dictionary and Grammar. ( 

( Yeates's Introduction to Bengali. (Baptist.) 

Kashmire Vocabulary, by Elmslie. (Church Missionary Society.) 

Hindi Grammar, by Adams. (Church Missionary Society.) 

Orissa Sutton's Grammar and Vocabulary. (General Baptist) 

Punjabi Dictionary, by a Loodiana Missionary. (American 

Ftesbyterian Missions.) 

Santhali Vocabuuuy, by Panby. 

Gond Grammar and Vocabulary, by Duhens. (Society for 

the Propagation of the Gospel) 
Dravidian Languages Caldwell's Grammar. (Society for the Propagation of 

the GospeL) 

Tamil Rhenius's Grammar. (Society for the Propagation of 

the GospeL) 
Grammar and Dictionary. (American Board of 

Foreign Missions.) 
Rostler's Dictionary. (Society for the Propagation of 

the GospeL) 
Vocabulary, by H. Brown. (Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Goepel.) 
Grammar in both Dialects. Pope. (Society for the 

Propagation of the Gospel.) 
Hand Book. Pope. (Society for the Propagation of 

the GospeL) 
Winslow's Dictionary. (American Board of Foreign 

Missions.) 
English and Tamil Dictionary. (American Board of 
Foreign Missions.) 

Canarese Reeve's Dictionary. (London Missionaiy Society.) 

Sanderson'sDictionaiy.CWesleyanMissionaiySociety.) 
Hodson's Grammar. (Wesleyan Missionary Society.) 

Malayalim Dictionary, by Bailey. (Church Missionary Society.) 

Grammar, by Peet (Church Missionary Society.) 

Cbylon. 

Pali Clongh's Pali Grammar and Vocabulary. (Wesleyan 

Missionary Society.) 

Singhali Clough's Singhalese Dictionaiy. 

Clongh's Singhalese Dictionary and Vocabulary. 

(Church Missionary Society.) 
W. B. Fox's Singhalese and Portuguese Dictionary 
and Grammar. (Wesleyan Missionary Society.) 
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N. B.— 1. The cetums of the Society for the Propaftatimi of the Gospel mo 
iiiiperfeet. The Bine Book returns for 1870 give 121 Echools, 6^62 pnpil-, 
in the Society for the Propagation of the GoKpel schools. 

2. Ten Students inatriculntcd ; 15 received honomiy distinction of T.A. 
and B.A. 

3. A FreHbjlerian School has 23 pnpilB. This appears dietinct fcom tho 
Church of Scotland Ladies' School. (In No. 1.) 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF CEYLON. 

1. Papulation, 2,128,884, (according to official census, 1870,) or 2,400,000 
according to a later estimate, of which 4,782 were British, 14,201 whiter of 
European descent ; the rest are Singhalese, Tamils, &c. The Singhalese 
number 1,670,000 ; the Tamils, 534,000 ; the Moormen, 164,000 ; all other 
races, 38,000. The Tamils are originally from Southern India, and, b^r their 
energy and enterprise, are pushing then: way southward, and increasing in 
number and influence. 

2. The religious professions of the population are as follow : — 1,620,575 
Bndhists, with 5,345 priests ; Hindoos, (Sivites,) 464,414, with 1,078 priests ; 
Mohammedans, 171,542, with 449 priests ; also 862 Devil-dancers t Of the 
Christians in Ceylon, 182,613 are Romanists, widi 87 priests ; Protestants, 
(chiefly Episcopalian,) 24,756 ; Wesleyan, 6,071 ; Presbyterian, 3,101 ; 
Baptists, 1,478. The number of Protestant clergy and Missionaries of all 
denominations is 217. It is not true that ** the whole of the Christians belong 
to the European-descended population,'' as stated in " The Statesman's Year 
Book " for 1874, p. 635. This cannot be true as regards the Romanists, or 
even the Protestants, since the number of Europeans and of persons of 
European descent is not more than 18,933. The bulk of the Protestant con- 
verts from Heathenism are either Tamils or Singhalese. The ecclesiastical 
establishment of Ceylon consists of a Clergy, Episcopalian and Presbyterian, 
maintained at a cost of £10,000. Bndhism was introduced into' Ceylon about 
200 B.C. It was probably introduced by emigration from India, after the 
breaking up of the kingdom of Maghada, and the expulsion of Bndhism from 
India. As the same event led to the introduction of Bndhism into the 
Indo-Chinese territories, the religious connexion between Ceylon and Burmah 
is accounted for. The Singhalese have been appealed to by the Burmese 
nation as authorities in Bndhist usages, and in Pah literature. The system is 
evidently losing its hold on the population. The Priests are alarmed, and 
roused to systematic opposition. This is a very hopeful sign. 

3. Education. — In 1872 there were 602 Government and other schools 
receiving aid from Government, 36,295 pupils ; and, adding those not 
included in these schools, there were in all about 40,000 children under 
instruction. The Government grants to the various schools amount to about 
£8,250 ; but the amount spent in education is above £20,000. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has published the entire Scriptures 
in Singhalese, the New Testament in Pah, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
New Testament in Indo-Portuguese. 

Note to Tables XII., XIII., XIV., XV., and XVI. 

The discrepancies m the results of these two classes of statistics, the one 
taken from the Reports of 1873, (for the year 1872,) and others from statistics 
presented in 1871 to the Allahabad Conference, (for the year 1870,) arise 
out of the difference between the state of ihe Missions in 1872 and 1870, and 
also from some little difference in the area from which the statistics were 
taken. The Allahabad returns are no doubt perfect in their kind, and a 
true representation of the Missions in 1870. 
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V. MISSIONS IN CHINA. 



" Tliewliole head is sick, and the whole hea/rtfainV — Isaiah i. 5. 

** And I wiU make all My mountains a way, and My highwoAfs 
shall be exalted. Behold, these shall come from far : and, lo, these 
from the north and from the west ; and these from the land of 
Sinim.'* — Isaiah xlix, 11, 12. 

1. CflBisTiANiTY was first introdnoed into Ohina by the Nes- 
ionans of Western Asia, so early as the fifth century of the 
Christian jera. Between 686 a.d. and 781 a.d. no less than 
ninety Bishops and others are mentioned as labourers in this 
field, and enjoying, to some extent, the favour of the rulers. 
In the eleventh century, a petty Mongolian Khan embraced 
Christianity, and exaggerated notices of his power and position 
were circulated in Europe, where he was known by the name 
of Prester John ; the last of these Khans was absorbed into the 
empire of the great conqueror Genghis Khan, 1202 a.d. 
Towards the end of that century, 1293 a.d., John de Men to 
Corvino entered China overland from Europe, and introduced 
with some success the Boman CathoHc form of Christianity. 
But on the conquest of China by the Ming Dynasty, in 1369 
A.D., both the Nestorians and the Bomanist teachers were 
expelled, and their churches broken up. Father Bicci re-intro- 
duced the Boman Catholic faith in 1589 a.d. He and his 
successor, alternately patronized and persecuted by the Govern- 
ment, carried on their Mission work vigorously, and suc- 
ceeded in raising up Boman CathoHc churches in every 
province of China. Our disapproval of the Bomanist type of 
Christianity must not interfere to lessen our admiration of 
the zeal, perseverance, self-denial, and sufferings, even unto 
death, of many of these devoted men. The lesson to us Pro- 
testants, who enjoy the fuller and purer light of the Gospel, is, 
<' Go, and do likewise," following them so far as they followed 
Christ. Protestant Missionaries have something to learn from 
their Bomish predecessors in this field ; — some things to Ao, as 
well as many things to leave undone, 

K 2 
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2. The first Protestant Missionary in Ohina, Bobert Morrison, 
was a man who in patient industry, perseveranoe, and self- 
denial may bear comparison with the best of the Jesuit or 
Dominican Missionaries. He was sent out in 1806 by the 
London Missionary Society, which has been remarkably 
favoured in the possession of Agents of distinguished cha- 
racter. Such names as Mc^rison, Milne, Medhurst, and 
Legge are an honour to the Denomination with which they are 
identified. Morrison's Mission was regarded even by many 
good Christians as premature and visionary, quixotic and 
hopeless. Uncheered, and almost without sympathy, he 
laboured alone, unknown, and almost forgotten. But he acquired 
the language, and in due time presented a Grammar and Dic- 
tionary, and eventually a translation of the Bible into Chinese. 
China, however, was shut against the Protestant Missionaiy. 
Dr. Morrison's labours as a Missionary were confined to Macao. 
But the wars with Great Britain and France, and the Taeping 
rebellion, weakened the prestige of the Government, while the 
emigration of many thousands of Chinese, and their settlement 
in the Indian Archipelago, Malacca, Singapore, &c., and also 
in California and Australia, have been the means of bringing 
the Chinese mind in contact with the mind of the Western 
world. Now, European Missionaries are settled in China, and 
travel unmolested. Native Churches have been raised up, and 
Native Agencies employed ; the Word of God, and sundry books 
advocating Christianity, are circulated in perhaps every province 
of China. Morrison's and Milne's years of toil have not been 
thrown away. " Wisdom is justified of her children." It is 
obvious that China can never again be isolated as heretofore. 
She has become one of the great family of nations, and must 
submit to all the influences, beneficial or otherwise, which 
are inseparably connected with foreign diplomatic relations 
and commercial intercourse. The Chinese mind can never 
revert to its former intellectual stagnancy, and the Christian 
Church has now a glorious opportunity of imparting new ideas, 
and of enforcing those great principles, upon the hearty recep- 
tion of which depends the renovation of at least one-third of 
the human race. Year after year we prayed that China might 
be ** open " to evangelical effort. Prayer has been answered ; 
' ' the fields are white to the harvest," but as yet <' the labourers " 
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are few, and bear no proportion to the magnitude even of the 
initiatory work which remains to be accomplished. 

8. While all travellers agree in forming the highest estimate 
of the material resources of China, and of the mental capabilities 
of the population, yet all testify to the fact that ** at present 
they are in a most deplorable condition.*' (See Williiunson*s 
Journey in North China, vol. i., pp. 6-8.) Eapacity and cor- 
ruption pervade every department of the State. Opium is 
gnawing at the vitals of the Empire ; there is no truth in the 
country ; a paralysing sense of the insecurity of property and 
life pervades the land throughout its whole extent. The nation 
must become more and more corrupt, unless some external 
element be introduced to save it. These views are not con« 
fined to intelligent Europeans, but are entertained by many 
educated Chinese, who, from their official positions, thoroughly 
know the case of China. 

4. The difficulties enumerated by the Bev. Alexander William- 
son are — (1.) The theocratic assumption of the Emperor. (2.) 
The ignorance, conceit, and superciliousness of the people, who, 
especially in the interior, entertain the most absurd idea of 
foreigners, looking upon them as a different species of beings. 
Their maps represent China as occupying four-fifths of the 
earth, and foreign nations forming a narrow fringe around it. 
(8.) The system of ancestral worship — a plausible, but most 
unequivocal form of idolatry (of the nature of which most 
travellers are ignorant, and often sentimentally foolish). It is 
also the main source of early betrothal, to the great injury of the 
female sex, and favours polygamy. (4.) Sundry superstitions, into 
the details of which we cannot enter; and lastly, (5.) The opium 
traffic, which has created a most powerful prejudice against us 
among the best men in the country. 

5. By the treaties of 1868 and 1860, twenty-one ports were 
opened for trade, and foreigners allowed not only to settle 
in these ports, but also to travel for their pleasure, or for the 
purposes of trade. Of this privilege about thirty Missionary 
Societies have availed themselves. The Mission stations 
extend from Kalgan, (in Chinese Tartary,) and Niuchwang, 
(bordering upon Manchuria,) the two most northerly, to Canton 
and its vicinity in the south. They are confined mainly to the 
eastern coast, and are within a moderate distance from the sea- 
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board, except in the case of the Missions in the Valley of the 
Yang-tse, where the three united cities of Hankow, Hanyang, 
and Wuchang, in the very centre of China, are occupied by 
Christian Protestant Missions. There are also two stations 
within a moderate distance of the Lake Poyang. The islands 
of Chusan and Formosa have not been neglected, and in the 
latter there is a very important and flourishing Mission of the 
English Presbyterians. The National Bible Society of Scotland 
has a Missionary agent and others diligently employed in the 
circulation of the Scriptures, and Christian tracts and books 
are extensively circulated. The work of the Missionaries is 
greatly assisted by the cheapness of paper and of printing in 
China, a£fording peculiar facilities for the circulation of the 
Scriptures and other books. The entire Bible can be sold for 
tenpence, and the New Testament for fourpence. And thus, 
with free access to the population by the press, as well as by 
the voice of the living teacher, every real and imagined obstacle 
in the way of the Christian Missionary has been removed. Was 
not China the subject of the Spirit of prophecy when Isaiah 
wrote ? — ** And I will make all My mountains a way, and My 
highways shall be exalted. Behold, these shall come from far : 
and, lo, these from the north and from the west ; and these irom 
the land of Sinim." (Isai. xUx. 11, 12.) 

6. Bespecting the relative merits of the Eomish and Pro- 
testant Missions, Eomanists and Protestants will think differ- 
ently. The English press, and English travellers generally, 
overestimate the successes and self-denial of the Eomanist 
Missionaries, and disparage equally what has been effected by 
Protestant agencies. They point to the hundreds of thousands 
of Eoman Catholics in China, the zeal and self-sacriflcial cha- 
racter of the priesthood, their splendid hospitals and orphan 
houses, &c., &c., and compare them with the small number 
of Protestant converts, and the comparative comfort in which 
Protestant Missionaries live. It must, however, be remembered 
that there have been Eoman Catholic Missionaries in China 
since a.d. 1589, (a century before our great Eevolution of 1688,) 
and that, in this long period of 280 years, the Eoman Catholic 
Missions, though often persecuted, have generally been specially 
favoured by the Imperial Government, and have received grants 
of land and buildings, which, though occasionally resumed, 
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they now enjoy with every prospect of permanency, as the 
result of the treaty between France and Chma, 1858-60. So 
far as the number of converts is concerned, there is nothing 
to boast of in the fact that in 280 years the Romanists, with free 
access to all China, have under their charge a much larger number 
of professing Christians than the Protestants have received 
within little more than half a century, in the major part of 
which short period their operations have been limited to par- 
ticular localities of the Empire. Besides, Protestants insist 
-upon considerable acquaintance with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and upon the renunciation of every form of idolatry, 
And also require evidence of a moral change, before they 
administer baptism. Without charging the Bomanists with a 
total indifference to these necessary requisites, it is not denied 
by their warmest friends that their Missionaries are far less par- 
ticular than Protestant Missionaries. A dispassionate view of 
the merits of the two classes of Missionaries will be found in 
the following extract from ** Journeys in North China,'* &c., by 
the Bev. Alexander Williamson, agent of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, abeady referred to : — 

« We look upon their work (the Bomanist Missionaries') as 
an element of good in China. With all their paraphernalia, 
there is reason to believe that they teach the great cardinal 
truths of our common faith, and not unfrequently have I been 
rejoiced to find Christ and His Atonement set forth as the great 
basis of a sinner's hope. In many aspects they are preparing 
the way for a purer form of our religion, and no doubt their 
work will all be utilized and absorbed in the march of Christian 
progress. 

** There is one great objection to them. They manifest no 
intelligent zeal for the enlightenment and elevation of the 
people. Few, if any, of the priests possess that noble ambition 
which characterized their predecessors, Bicci, Schaal, Verbiest, 
and others. I have never observed any indications among them 
of men grappling with the language, and girding themselves 
with ardour to overthrow the mighty evils which are stalking 
abroad among the natives. 

" As a rule they content themselves with superintending native 
priests and catechists, and other purely official duties. They 
never preach nor publish any books. They establish schools 
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wherever they can, and take pains, through native teachers, to 
instruct the boys in their catechisms, and also in a variety of 
trades; but there is no effort made to diffuse information, 
enlighten the mind, arouse generous impulses, and turn out well- 
informed, truth-seeking men and women. They make good 
artisans, but that is the sum of the result. And the only 
difference between them and their heathen neighbours is that 
they are good mass-hearing shoemakers, or whatever their 
calling may be. 

'< Comparisons have been drawn between them and Protestant 
Missionaries by men who know nothing about the matter but 
that which appears on the exterior. The self-denial of the 
priests has been set in its most conspicuous light. But self- 
denial is a relative term. It is an easy thing to become an 
ascetic ; and there is no great merit in an educated man choos- 
ing to live a life of somnolent routine in Chinese clothes. From 
what we have seen we believe that the man who gives his days 
and nights to the language ; who day by day preaches to the 
people ; who strives to spread light in all directions, and en- 
counters the herculean task of training up converts to be men 
of faith and purity and power, exercises far more true self- 
denial than they do ; and there can be no question as to the 
comparative value of the results. 

" We are thus left in a great measure dependent upon Protest- 
ant Missions for the advancement of knowledge, civilization, 
and true progress among the people. This department has 
not failed us. And in this connexion I shall take the liberty 
of stating what has been done by Protestant Missionaries, and 
that mainly since 1850. And here I need not speak of the 
translation of the Scriptures and the numerous religious works 
which they have given to the Chinese : or of the dictionaries 
and grammars in common use, which, without a single exception, 
have been the work of the Missionaries ; for Thom's ' Chinese 
Beader' and Wade's 'Shi-ur-cW are mere lesson books. 
Nor need I speak of the weekly periodicals published by the 
Missionaries, nor tell of the extent to which they have aided 
the Chinese newspapers ; nor need I allude to the information 
on China which Missionaries have communicated to the public. 
The < Supreme Court and Consular Gazette,' Nov. 14th, 1868, 
•says, in reference to them : * To such men are we indebted for more 
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^kan nine-tenths of our knowledge of China and the Chinese.* 
^or need I say anything regarding the schools. I refer only to 
"i^orks of a strictly scientific character. Dr. Hobson has given 
them works on Physiology, on the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery ; on the Practice of Medicine and Materia Medica ; on 
the Diseases of Children ; on the Elements of Chemistry and . 
Natural Philosophy. Mr. Wylie has given them the whole -r 
of Euclid ; De Morgan's Algebra, in thirteen books ; Loomis* ^ 
Analytical Geometry and Differential and Integral Calculus, in 
eighteen books ; a work on Arithmetic and Logarithms ; Her- 
schel's Astronomy (large edition), in eighteen books ; and also 
the first part of Newton*8 Principia, which is now in process of 
completion. Mr. Edkins has translated Whewell's Mechanics, 
and given them many other contributions on science and 
Western literature. Mr. Muirhead has produced a work on 
English History, and another on universal geography. Dr. 
Bridgman has published a finely illustrated work on the United 
States of America. Dr. W. P. Martin has translated Wheaton*B 
International Law, and just published an elaborately illustrated 
work, in three large volumes, on Chemistry and Natural Phi- 
losophy. Other Missionaries have given them works on E lee tro- 
telegraphy. Botany, and elementary treatises on almost every 
subject of Western science. And, what is very important, the 
greater number of these works have been reprinted verbatim 
by native gentlemen, and some have also been reproduced 
in Japan by the Japanese ; thus vouching not only for the 
adaptedness of the works, but also for the literary attainments 
of the authors.'' 

7. Opinions differ as to the best means of carrying on Mis- 
sionary operations in China : the old orthodox fashion, 
followed by most Missionary Societies, is, for the Missionary to 
prepare himself for his work by the assiduous study of the 
Chinese language and literature, which process, after two or three 
years, gives an European of fair ability, and strong constitution, 
an introduction into the mysteries of the Chinese tongue. So 
much time lost in a country which, although not unhealthy, is 
not considered specially favourable to European life and strength, 
is a very serious drawback to Missionary power. The managers of 
the ''China Inland Mission" wish to point out to the older Societies 
" a more excellent way : " their plan is to place European Mis- 
sionaries among the interior population, and to conmience at 
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onoe with the spoken langaage, the provincial dialect of the 
place ; and to commit these dialects to writing in the Boman 
character. There is much plausibility in this system, and 
perhaps more can be urged in defence of it, than on the other 
side, so far as it is confined to a particular class of Missionaries. 
The merits of this system are set forth by an able advocate, an 
American Baptist Missionary, the Bev. M. J. Enowlton, D.D. 
The letter is taken from the '< Missionary Magazine of the 
American Baptist Union,'* for April, 1870 : — 

'* As the ' China Inland Mission ' is beginning to make some 
stir in the Western as well as in the Eastern world, and as in 
my recent tour I had frequent opportunity of intercourse with 
its Missionaries, and observing their spirit, mode of labour, 
&c., I will mention a few things that were impressed upon my 
own mind respecting them. 1 . They have an excellent spirit, — 
self-denying, with singleness of aim ; devotional, with a spirit 
of faith, of love, of humility. 2. Their operations are carried 
on with great efficiency and economy. 8. They are able and 
willing to bring themselves into close contact with the people, 
by living in their houses, using their dress, and living for the 
most part on their food ; in short, < becoming all things unto 
all men, that they may save some.' 4. They are widely 
scattered, but one or two families in a city. 5. They are 
having good success; many are doing a great amount of 
preaching and praying, and souls are ' added to the Ohurch,' 
and are, I trust, truly converted. 6. They are not generally 
educated men, but men from the humble labouring classes, 
converted and brought out by the revivals in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and showing zeal and aptness to preach and 
labour for the salvation of souls. Hence they will not be very 
likely to fritter away foolishly their time in reading dusty old 
Chinese tomes, and in making books and tracts that nobody 
will read. 7. They are willing to * rough it.' 

'< On the whole, I think the Mission will be a success. 

<' My principal fear, from what I saw is, that their health 
will suffer ; but whether it will suffer more than in the case of 
the Missionaries of other Societies, remains to be seen. 

" I notice that the English Baptist Society is beginning to be 
influenced considerably by the example of the ' China Inland 
Mission.' Could not all the old Societies learn some lessons 
from it ? Could they not send some men of piety, good common 
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sense, energy, and perhaps of some experience, who had not 

been through the usnal college coarse? Gonld not some hb 

sent out at first unmarried, to labour three, four, or five years, 
till they have proved whether they are good Missionaries, 
before they are married ? Many Societies are now to a greater 
or less extent adopting this plan." 

The decided tone of this worthy Missionary in favour of the 
plan pursued by the ** OmNA Inland Mission," is met by an 
equally decided opinion to the contrary by W. H. Medhurst, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Shanghai, in his *' Foreigner in Far 
Cathay," pp. 41-8 :— 

'' Another mistake which the P^rotestant Missionaries have 
made is in confining their efforts too exclusively to the acquire- 
ment of local patois of the language, and to the production 
therein of tracts and translations of the Scriptures ; the result, 
as regards the natives, being very much what might be imagined 
in England, were foreign propagandists to attempt to preach 
and distribute books in a Somersetshire, Yorkshire, Cockney, or 
any other dialect. Some Missionaries, in their over-estimate 
of the difficulty of acquiring the written Chinese language for 
themselves, or of getting illiterate Chinese to master it with 
sufficient facility to become readers of their books within a 
reasonable space of time, have even hit upon the novel expedient 
of inventing a new written medium, by ' Bomanizing,' as they 
caU it, the Chinese language, that is, expressing it phonetically 
by means of our alphabetical system, and schools are now 
taught and books published in this hybrid character. It is 
argued that, owing to the comparative ease with which this 
mode of writing Chinese is acquired, it becomes the means of 
enabling the simplest child or oldest crone to read the Bible in 
the native tongue after a few lessons, a feat neither could other- 
wise accomplish. And to a certain extent this is true. But it 
stands to reason that for every child or old woman who may 
thus be won over, there must be hundreds of thousands left 
totally unreached, and the system must therefore fail of general 
or practical utility. As regards preaching or teaching in a 
local patoiSf it may secure attention and apprehension amongst 
the lower classes in a particular neighbourhood; but the speaker, 
unless he acquire more than one patoisy — ^there being nearly one 
to every large city, — must be at a manifest disadvantage else- 
where, whilst no respectable or educated person will demean 
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himself to listen, saye perhaps for cariosity's sake, to a foreigner 
speaking in a vulgar dialect. 

** The same argument applies mth even more force to the 
publication of books in the colloquial. There is perhaps no 
people who are more partial to reading than the Chinese, or who 
better appreciate beauty of composition and purity of style in 
their books. Until the Missionaries study more than they have 
done to gratify this taste, their publications must fail to attract 
attention with the reading classes, and may even, by exciting 
contempt, occasion more harm than good. A Chinese statesman 
was not much mistaken when he observed in a late memorial 
that native institutions and creeds had but Uttle to fear from 
the disturbing influences of Missionary publications. It is only 
fair I should add that there are exceptions to this rule ; some 
few Missionaries having effected real good by placing before the 
Chinese translations of some of our scientific works, as well as 
original compositions on popular subjects, all in good scholastic 
style ; and they have been rewarded by the popularity that these 
works have earned in even the best circles.*' 

Who shall decide when such authorities di£fer ? Is there no 
happy medium between the two extremes? May it not be 
desirable for some Missionaries to give themselves to the ver- 
nacular, while others are striving to become " Sinologues?" 
To make the every-day language of the various peoples of China 
a vehicle fitted to set forth the great truths of the Christian reve- 
lation is surely a task in point of dignity and practical value 
superior to the honour of having a brain stored with the lore of 
an antiquated Chinese literature, which cannot be directly help- 
ful to the usefulness of the Missionary. Beal, thorough, and 
deep Chinese scholarship has its value and use, but not one 
European Missionary in a hundred can hope to attain to such 
an envied proficiency, — nor is it desirable, for the bulk of our 
Missionaries must be workers among the people, 

8. The Native Chinese Missionaries are the hope of the 
Christian Churches of the future. Much will depend upon 
their training : as in all Missions, the Native Minister is what 
the Missionaries have made him. Our failures are few in com- 
parison with our successes. The self-denial of some of the 
Chinese Native Missionaries, and their aspirations after self- 
support, are proofs of their fitness for the great work which is 
before them, — to win China for Christ. 
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* ALw tlic coKt of bnildings. 
HOME HELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF CHINA, 
1. PopuUitiint, extent. — Sest to Unasia, the Chineee Empire, including 
Msntchario, Moof^lin, and Thibet, is tlic largest in extent in the world. 
Chinn proper ibwlf U one^binl tho aisiB of Knropc, seven timeit the size of 
France, and eleven tinieit the liixe of the Brititili Islands. Popniation ia esd- 
niated at above 400,000,000. Hong Koug (Wand) in an English possosBion j 
IwpulatioD, 119,477, of nhich only l,G44a[e£aiopeaQE. Besides the Mission 
fcuoola, there are Oovetiancnt and other EchooU, all of which educate 2,666 
children. Govemaicnt Epcnds on edncstion £2,796, and on a Chaplain And 
chnicli about £1,000. 
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2. The State Religion i« founded on the ethical and political maxims of 
the Bage Confncias, who liyed in tiie sixth centoiy before the Christian era. 
His writings ignore the existence of a God and a fntnre state, consisting 
mainly in &e ^vocacy of what is expedient and useful and proper. Taooism 
is Polytheism, but teaches the immortality of the soul, and the existence of 
genii and spirits. Budhism is Pantheism, theoretically not idolatrous, but 
practically grossly so. The ** ancestral worship " of the Chinese is another 
species ot idolatry. About half a million of Mohammedans are found in 
the north-western provinces, and a few Jews also. 

3. Christianity. — ^The Koman Catholics number about 400,000 converts ; 
the Church is governed by 12 Bishops and Evangelists, 80 foreign Mission- 
aries, and 90 Priests (in 1846). They are found in eveiy province of China. 
Within China there are 4 seminaries for the training of Native Priests. 
The Bomanists have been severely dealt with by the Grovemment since 
1814. Three Bishops were executed, and hundreds of Native Priests and 
concerts. At present, through the patronage of the French Government, 
and by the provisions of the Treaty of 1858^60, the Romanists enjoy extra-; 
ordinary privileges, and all the property which was theirs since the seven- 
teenth century, and which had been forfeited to the State, has been 
restored to them. The Protestant Missionaries are established in 9 oat 
of the 18 provinces of China. Their statistics are found in the tables annexed, 
from whidi it appears there are about 9,000 members of the various Protestant 
Churches. 

4. Education. — For more than 2,400 years education has been patronized 
hy the Chinese authorities ; and since 600 A.D. public competitive examina- 
tions of candidates for civil appointments have been established in China. 
The proportion of readers is difficult to ascertain. Educational progress 
seems to vary in every district In som^ four per cent of the population can 
read ; in others, twenty per cent Most of the people in towns are able to 
read the sounds of the characters, and many to understand them. 

6. Grammars, ^'c. — ^Dr. Morrison's Dictionary and Grammar ; Dr. Marsh- 
man's Dictionaiy and Grammar, and Elements of Chinese Language ; Dr. 
Medhurst's Dictionary and Grammar, and Dictionary of Hok-Kiu Dialect ; 
A Dictionary by the American Board of Foreign Missions; Williams's 
Chinese Vocabulary and Tonic Dictionaiy ; Dr. C. Douglas's Dictionary of 
Amoy Vernacular ; Edkins's Grammar oi the Colloquial Language. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated 70,684 Scriptures 

and portions, at a cost of £1,942. 

2. The National Bible Society of Scotland has circulated 10,560 Scriptures 

and portions, at a cost of £540. 

3. The American Bible Society has circulated 37,243 Scriptures and portions, 

at a cost of £2,160. 

4. The Religious Tract Society has granted in magazines and books, £541. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has publij$hed in Chinese, 3 versions 

of the entire Scriptures, 1 Morrison, 1 Marshman, and that of the Board 
of Revisers ; also the New Testament in Pekin Mandarin Colloquial, and 
in Nankin and Ningpo Colloquial ; part of the New Testament in Canton 
Colloquial ; St. Matthew and St Luke in Hakko Colloquial, in Roman 
characters. 

2. The same Society has published for Tartar}', the New Testament in Man- 

chno, the entu-e Bible m Buriat, or Eastern Mongolian, and St Matthew 
in Southern Mongolian Colloquial. 

3. The American Bible Society has published the New Testament in the 

Foodioo dialect 
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VI. MISSIONS IN INDO-CHINA, 

THIBET, THE INDIAN 
AECHIPELAGO, AND JAPAN. 



" TJie Jcitigs ofTarshiah and oftJie Ules shall bring presents,^' — 

Psalm Ixxii. 10. 

** The ends of the earth were afraid^ drew neaVf and came*'' — 

Isaiah xlu 5. 

SscoKD only in interest to India and China are the Burmese 
and Indo-Chinese nations which occupy the territory between 
these two great centres of Asiatic population and civilization. 
Burmah, Pegu, Siam, Laos, Anam, comprising Cambodia, 
Tonqnin, and Cochin-China, the peninsula of Malacca, with the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, though greatly differing in 
their outward aspects, and in their political relations and social 
conditions, are yet in some measure linked together by their 
geographical position, their past history, and their commercial 
relations. Thibet, which bounds India to the north, and Japan, 
which is on the extreme east of China, stand alone. The latter, 
after centuries of isolation, has recently entered into the great 
family of civilized nations; while Thibet remains a semi- 
ecclesiastical State, carefully guarded by Chinese jealousy from 
friendly intercourse with its neighbours. 

The various populations of Burmah and the Indo-Chinese states 
are evidently akin to the races which first peopled India ; but 
India, some fifteen hundred or two thousand years before Christ, 
was invaded by the Aryan Brahminical races, who gave to it 
institutions and a religion which have made the Hindoos apecuHar 
people. Burmah and its neighbours (with the exception of the 
islands of the Archipelago) have escaped the Brahminical yoke ; 
but they have been greatly influenced by Budhism. Most of the 
islands of the Archipelago have been first partially Brahminized, 
and then brought under Mohammedan influence, and again 
partially brought in contact with Christianity. When we look 
into the past history of these supposed immovable, unchange- 
able nations, we find that India was converted to Brahminism ; 
that Budhism dominated over Brahminism for two or three 
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centuries, and, though expelled from India, maintains to this 
day its position in Ohina, Burmah, &c., and, until lately, in 
Japan; that Mohammedanism has, in many of the islands, 
supplanted Hinduism ; and that Bomish and Protestant Chris- 
tianity has also obtained a footing and a following in these 
regions. At present the ohanges which were not unknown in 
the past history of these people are likely to be more rapid and 
yet more important. The Burmans, with their congeners, the 
people of Borneo, Sumatra, and the other islands, seem likely 
to vie with the Japanese in the decidedness and rapidity of their 
progress in the arts and habits of the West. Had it been their 
good fortune to possess a just, and steady, and powerful Govern- 
ment, their position would have been very different from what 
we now witness. The Malays proper inhabit the peninsula of 
Malacca and all the coast regions of Borneo and Sumatra ; 
they speak the Malay language, which they write in Arabic 
characters, and are all Mohammedans. The Javanese inhabit 
Java, part of Sumatra, 'Madura, Bali, and part of Lombock; 
they speak the Javanese and Kawi languages, which they write 
in a native character ; they are Mohammedans in Java, Brah- 
mins in BaU and Lombock. The Bugis are found in Celebes, 
and their congeners in Sumbawa, and speak the Bugis and 
Macassar tongues, which they write in two distinct characters ; 
all of these are Mohammedans. The Molucca Malays are 
another division of the semi-civiUzed Malays. The savage 
Malays are the Dyaks of Borneo, the Battaks of Sumatra, the 
Jakuns of Malacca, and the aborigines of Celebes, sometimes 
called Alfouras, and of other islands. (Wallace on the Malay 
Archipelago.) 

The success of the Baptist Missionaries in British Burmah, 
and the extent to which Christianity has spread in some 
of the islands of the Archipelago through the Missions of 
certain Dutch Societies and the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment, are proofs that there are no obstacles to the progress of 
the Gospel in these regions which will not yield to zeal and 
perseverance. Much is it to be regretted that we possess so little 
information about the Dutch and German Missions in Sumatra, 
Borneo, Java, and the islands of the Archipelago generally ; but 
the fact is, that we know comparatively nothing of this most 
interesting part of the world. This ignorance is exposed in 
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the remarks of a recent traveller already quoted, A. B. Wallace, 
in his "Malay Archipelago," 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, 1869. 

" If we look at a globe, or a map of the Eastern hemisphere, 
we shall perceive between Asia and Australia a number of large 
and small islands, forming a connected group, distinct from 
those great masses of land, and having Uttle connexion with 
either of them. Situated upon the Equator, and bathed by the 
tepid water of the great tropical oceans, this region enjoys a 
climate more uniformly hot and moist than almost any other 
part of the globe, and teems with natural productions which 
are elsewhere unknown. The richest of fruits and the most 
precious of spices are here indigenous. It produces the giant 
flowers of the Bafflesia, the great green- winged Ornithoptera, 
(princes among the butterfly tribes,) the man-like Orang Utan, 
and the gorgeous Birds of Paradise. It is inhabited by a 
peculiar and interesting race of mankind, — the Malay, found 
nowhere beyond the Umits of the insular tract, which has 
hence been named the Malay Archipelago. " To the ordinary 
Englishman this is perhaps the least known part of the 
globe. Our possessions in it are few and scanty ; scarcely 
any of our travellers go to explore it ; and in many collections 
of maps it is almost ignored, being divided between Asia and 
the Paciflc Islands. It thus happens that few persons realize 
that, as a whole, it is comparable with the primary divisions of 
the globe, and that some of its separate islands are larger than 
France or the Austrian Empire. The traveUer, however, soon 
acquires different ideas. He sails for days, or even for weeks, 
along the shores of one of these great islands, often so great 
that its inhabitants are often as little known to each other as 
are the native races of the northern to those of the southern 
continent of America. He soon comes to look upon this region 
as one apart from the rest of the world, with its own ideas, 
feelings, customs, aspects, and modes of speech, and with a 
climate, vegetation, and animated life altogether peculiar to 
itself." 

Scattered references to the Missions in the Islands may be 
found in Wallace's "Malay Archipelago," and Bickmore*s 
" Indian Archipelago." In speaking of Celebes, Wallace re- 
niarks : " The Missionaries have much to be proud of in this 
country ; they have assisted the Government in changing a 
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savage into a civilized community in a wonderfolly short space of 
time. Forty years ago the country was a wilderness; the people 
naked savages, garnishing their rude homes with human heads. 
Now it is a garden," &c. As to Ceram, ''In most of the vil- 
lages of this part of Coram are schools and Native Schoolmasters, 
and the inhabitants have been long converted to Christianity. 
In the larger villages there are European Missionaries." So 
also in the other Molucca Islands. In the Aru Islands, on the 
coast of New Guinea, among the Wanumbai people, ** perfect 
savages," Wallace found '< three or four villages on the coast, 
where a schoolmaster from Amboyna resides, and the people 
are nominally Christians, and are to some extent educated and 
civilized." In New Guinea, at Dorey Harbour, on the north- 
west coast, he found two German Missionaries, working men, 
who had already learned to speak the Papuan language with 
fluency, and had begun to translate portions of the Bible. To 
the same effect, Bickmore, referring to the advanced condition 
of Celebes, in the Menahassa district: ** The question at once 
arises. What is it that has transferred these people from bar- 
barism to civilization ? The answer, and the only answer, is, 
Christianity and education ! The Bible in the hands of the 
Missionaries has been the chief cause that has induced these 
people to lay aside their bloody rites. As soon as a few natives 
had been taught to read and write, they were employed as 
teachers, and schools were established from place to place ; and 
from these centres a spirit of industry and self-respect has dif- 
fused itself among the people, and supplanted in a great measure 
those previous predispositions to idleness and self-neglect." 
Missions which extend from Sumatra to New Guinea inclusive, 
and which can afford to spare Missionaries for such a small 
and remote group as the Aru Islands, ought to be better known 
to the English public. A conden^yed report of these Missions, 
with statistics, would be a very acceptable boon on the part of 
the various Dutch Societies, and the Bhenish Missionary Society. 
How far the Dutch Government supports these Missions, and 
the degree of control exercised over them by the authorities, 
would also be information equally new and interesting. Trans- 
lations, school-books, grammars, and dictionaries have been 
compiled by these Missionaries, of which we are almost entirely 
ignorant. 
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HOMK RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF BUflMAH. 

1. Bbitish BcBtUH coDflists of the proviuces of Aasam, Armcfui, and 

Tenttwrira, ceded by the Bunnaus in 1826 ; and of Pegu ceded in 1853. 
Population, 2,662,000, of which 39.0I>1 are ChriaCians, 36,427 Hindoos, 82,(XI2 
Mohammedana, 2,136,829 Bndhiitts, 268,014 wild tribes, -fltffijion.— Bndhism, 
the leligioa of the nutjority, was introdaced aboat £86 ?.c. 

2. Bdbiuh (Independent), or the kmf;dom of AYa,.— Population, 3 or 
4 millions, probably, — this is a mere estimate. Seligirm, Badhiem. For 
further remarks on the origin of the Burmese and other Indo-China races, 
Hfi under Table XXI., page 87. 

3. Preteitant CkrUtianiiy wa» first introdneed into Btinnah in 1813, by. 
Dr. Jndson, (a name to be remembered with honour,) a Missionaiy of the' 
American Baptist Union. At that time, and np to 1826, British Bnnnah 
formed part of the territory of Independent Bnrmah. The bistoiy of Dr. 
Jadaon'e labonis in Bnrmah, and of the introduction of the Gotpel to the 
Karena and Shan«, (uncultivated wild tribes,) by Urn. Bonrdman and Mason, 
is intensely interesting. We do not know of any Aeiatic Slission which has 
been so successful, as the results recorded in the tables textify. 

4, Orammart, ^■«,— Dr. Jndson's Grammar and Dictionary of theBaiman 
kngnage, also a Grammar by Dr. Carer, (Baptist Mission,) Dr. Wade's 
Gnunmar and Dictionary of the Karen language, (Baptist Mission.) 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
1. The British and Foiei^ Bible Society has published the ^tire Bible in 
Bnrmese (Dr. Judson's) version for American Bible Society ; sIm 
Genesis and Exodus. In three Karen dialects. Genesis, Exodni, the 
Fentatench, Psalnw, Isaiob, Daniel, and St. John's Gospel. 



XXI. INDO-CHINA (No 2), AND THE 
STEAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
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]. These natiom are Armcaii, Bnniiah, PrKU, and Siam ; bIm Lioo, 
Cunbodla, Coch in-China, anil Tonqnin, which collectively are called Annam : 
all these nations resemble the Mongolian and ChineNe, mixed ap liowerer 
with moreancientraceH.Hiich nn originally inhabited India. Arracan, Burmah, 
and Pegu have been f^jH^ially intlnenced by Indian languageH and races, Siam 
and A""""* '')' lliG ChincM! : the Malays are a dintinct tsce altogether, which 
came from Snniatra. The origin of the Armcaneflc and Bumiciw Ai a people 
geeoiH traceable to an enujaHtion of the Khctri or CHhatri}-a class from Maghada, 
(South Berar,) after the reiulution which expelled Bndhisni from India in 
the second or third centnty B.C. They broaght with them the Pali 1an< 
gnagei which \* now the sacred dialect of the Bndhist religion. The states 
comprising what wax called the Empire of Annam nxrc originally subject to 
China I Imt, on the conqnunt of Chma by the Tartars in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, became virtually independent. The native names of tlie«e naUons differ 
greatly from those by which they are known t<)Kui'ope, — the Arracanese are 
called Mnghs, the Burmese Myamma or Jliln, the Pcguesc Taliens, the 
Siamese TTiai a Fai (Freemen). There_ arc also many important native tribes 
ditEering in many respects from the nations in which they arc ;^e(^raphieally 
and politically included, as the Karens, Shans, &c. 
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2. TliePiote0UntMiMioiMarccoiifinedtoSiAiiiyBiiiiiifth(Brid^ 

which indnde Pega and the KAreiu and Shans). The Bomaii Catfaolkg 
have Mistkms also in Cambodia, Cochin China, and Tonqnin. 

3. HlAU,—PDptiUiti0n, 11,800,000, of which ifiOO/KJO are Siamefee, 
3,000,000 Chinese, 2,000,000 people of Laos 2,000,000 Malajs, 700/)00 people 
of Cambodia, and 100,000 Pegnans ; this is probablj a Veiy exaggriated 
Cfltimaie. The religion iff a specien of Bndhi^ introduced 'in the seTcnth 
century, bat now rapidly Icwing all influence. The GoTenunent is carried on 
by tLjirgt and itcofuL Kin^. Christianity is tolerated and treated with 
mpect ; bat the masfles rcmam as their fathen, while the educated classes are 
for the most part sceptics. 

4. :Malaoca, Singapore, and Penang, called "theStnutsSetUements," 
axe positions occupied by the British Government, on and near the Feninsola 
of Malacca ; the population^ 306,000, of a very marked character, Malays 
and Chinese chiefly, 1,560 Europeans. Before China itself was accessible to 
Protestant Missionaries, Malacca was a very important Chinei^e Mission Statioo, 
in which Dr. Milne (of honoured memorv) laboured many years;, and in 
which the London Missionary Society established the Anglo-Chinese CoDcge. 
Three Chaphiins of the English Church, £2,200. The MaUy race are said 
to have had their original seat in the province of Menangkabao, in Sumatni; 
emigrated from thence in A.D. 1160. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1 . The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated 2,000 copies and 
portions of the Scriptures in Siam, at a cost of £230 ; also the Bible in 
Malay, in Roman and Arabic characters. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published in Siamese (or Thay) 
the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John. 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THIBET. 

1. Thibet. 'nominally Bubject to China, lias 6,000,000 inhabitants: it 
ii tlie seat of Bndhinm. At Liu«a, the Dalai Lama resides, and the coantij 
is full of Lanmssarien (Budhist monaBteriea). The "Dalai Lama" (or 
Tale Lama) is aapposect t« be an incaraation of Deity. This notion does uot 
seem to have been a part of Che ancient primitito Baiihism of Sakj-a Mana, 
but to have been sut^qnently adopted to increase the religioos and political 
iuflnenco of the Badhist Pope. The singular resemblance of the rites of tixt 
Badhists to those of the Romish Charch is probably traceable to a 
refoimatknt (or cormption) of Bndhism, a.d. !367, l^ one Tsang-KabB, who, 
being instracted by a Lama from the li^eet, (probablj a Rtwaish priest,) 
arrived in Lassa, and formed the great monastery of Kuldon. Perhaps the 
conjecture of Philip (in his Life of Mibe, p. 443) may not be far wrong, — 
that the Prester John of the Middle Ages, before his conrenion to Chris- 
tianity, had been the Lama of the Sbammant Badhists in hia territory, and 
tbat on the extinction of the last of the Prester John dynasty the Lama of 
the Bndhists assnmed his position as King and Priest ; and, profiting from 
the teachings of Tsnng-Eaba, went even beyond the Koman Poiitilf in tiin 
N 
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agsmnptions. There U no doubt much of real spirituality among the 
more mtelligent Budhists, — and, to use the words of Mr. Malcom, a Pro- 
testant Missionary, " It i» the bett religion man ever made /'* Practically, 
in its influence over the bulk of its ignorant professors, it is simply a dis- 
guised atheism, or idolatry. The Travels of Hue the Romish Missionary in 
Tartary and Thibet have given to us an interesting picture of the system as 
it exists in Lassa and ThSet generally. The founder of the system, Sakya 
Manu, lived 598—643 B.C. in Oude. His object was the reformation of 
Brahminism, and to bring it back to its original purity. 

2. The Moravian Mission to Thibet is a monument of the patient perse- 
verance of the men who first began and continue to labour in the Mission. 
They occupy the advanced post of the Christian Church in the direction of 
Chinese Tartair and Central Asia generally. 

3. OramT/iars, S^e. — ^A grammar and dictionary of the Thibetian language 
by the Moravian Missionaries. 

HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF JAPAN. 

1. PopulatioTif 32,794,897. 2. The oldest religion is the Shinto, a wor- 
ship of the ** ManeSf'* accompanied by idolatrous observances. This was partly 
superseded by Budhism, which entered Japan from Korea in A.D. 652, and was, 
until recently, the State religion. Until a.d. 1869, there were 168,000 
Priests and 460,244 Budhists in Japan. 3. The Romanist Jesuit Missionaries 
entered Japan in 1 549, and made many converts. The jealousy of the.GrOvem- 
ment was excited ; and in 1684 the authorities commenced a fierce persecution 
against Christianity, in which hundreds and thousands courageously sujffered 
martyrdom ; but in the end the Christian religion was stamped out for a tim>e. 
Prom a jealousy of all foreigners, the Empire was closed, except to the 
Dutch, who were allowed to trade at Nagasaki only. This exclusive system 
continued until Japan was opened to European intercourse by the treaty with 
the United States of America in 1854. Until recently the spiritual power, 
as represented by the Mikado, was considered to be practically subordinate to 
the Government of the Tycoon; but in 1869 the Mikado assumed the 
Government, and no longer appeared as if a mere spiritual and nominal ruler. 
4. At present there seems to be a remarkable change in the views of the 
authorities ; embassies are exchanged with European nations ; a large and 
valuable trade has sprung up, and there are now many foreigners resident 
in Japan. 5. The old edicts against Christians, if not formally repealed, 
are practically set aside. Eleven Missionary Societies (nine of which are 
American) have their agents in Japan. The opening of Japan to Christian 
influences, following so soon after India and China were made accessible to 
the Gospel, is one of the remarkable events of our day. 6, Gramfnartf ^c, — 
A Vocabulary by Dr. Medhurst ; other valuable works, the result of our 
increased acquaintance with the Japanese language and literature, are now 
in preparation by several Missionaries. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES, 

1. The Society for Promotmg Christian Knowledge has granted books, value 
£20, for Japan. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1, The British and Foreign Bible Society has published St. John inGutz- 
laffe's Version ; and St. Luke and St. John in Bettelheim's Version ; 
luid from Luke to Romans in Loo-choo. 
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HOME STATISTICS 0¥ THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, &c. 

1. Java. — A Dutch island ; populatwriy 17,298,200, according to the cen- 
Hos of 1872, of which 28,900 are Europeans, 185,758 Chinese, 22,032 Arabs 
and others ; the rei$t Javanese. At a veiy early period the Hindoo- 
Brahminical religion prevailed here ; bat in 1478 Uie Arabs and Malays 
established Mohammedanism, which remains the reKgion of the Javanese 
race. The Dutch Government, which in Celebes and the Moluccas has 
largely patronized the Missions of the Dutch Societies, is supposed not to be 
so lavouiable to Missionary efforts in Java ; but our information is so limited, 
that it would be unfair to believe this without further confirmatian. 

2. Bali (with Lombock) has a jpopulatum of 860,000. It is the only 
island in which Hinduism prevails. 

3. SUMATBA. — ^The Dutch territory in Sumatra and Nius has & population 
of 2,612,321 ; perhaps the entire population of Sumatra is four mulions or 
more, findhism was introduced from India, then superseded by Moham- 
medanism. The Battas inhabit the interior ; they are uncivilized heathen 
tribes. On the sea-coast are several independent Mohammedan Malay 
princes. Two Missionaries, Munson and Lyman, of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions Society were murdered by the Dyaks in 1834. 

4. Borneo is thrice Uie size of Great Britain, with a population of from 
two to four millions. The Dutch claim 1,235,644 as the populatio^n of their 
territory; these are chiefly Malays, Chinese, and the origmal inhabitants, the 
Dyaks, who are idolaters, and accused of cannibalism. Hie late Sir J. Brooke 
established an important settlement at Sarawak,(1842,)and the English Grovem- 
ment has a colony at Labuan (a small island near Borneo). Established 1846. 
In connexion with these settlements is a Mission of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, with a Bishop and clergy, which has hitherto 
been as successful as could be expected. 

5. Celebes has a population of perhaps two or three millions, of which 
864,239 are Dutch subjects. The Alfooras are the aborigines of this and of 
several other islands. The Bngis came from Borneo, it is supposed, and 
have a literature of their own, and are specially devoted to trade and naviga- 
tion. The Macassars are another race. Originally the religion of these 
tribes was Brahminical, but has been Mohammedan since the sixteenth century. 
The Alfooras are heathens. There are, however, very many Christian converts 
under the care of Dutch Missionaries, especially in Minahassa. 

6. The Moluccas (Ceram, Amboyna, Banda, Timor, Gilolo, &c.,(half Dutch 
and half Portuguese,) Rotti, the Sangir, and Talant Isles, have a population 
of probably two millions, of which the Dutch claim 1,230,000 as in their 
territory. The aborigines are chiefly Alfooras (idolaters) ; there are also 
Malays and Chinese. There are many Christian converts under the Dutch 
Missionaries, in Gilolo, called also Almaheira. 

7. New Guinea. — The western shore of this island continent is under 
the rule of the Dutch Government. No colony exists, simply some trivial 
trading stations. On the south-eastern shore the London Missionary Society 
has established a Mission with every prospect of success. 

8. Gbahmabs, &c. — A Javanese Grammar and Dictionary by the Rev. 
Mr. Gericke, Dutch Missionary ; also a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Macassar language, (Celebes,) and of the Toba language by the Dutch Mis- 
sionaries ; a Grammar of the Dyak language by the Rev. Mr. Brockham, a 
Missionary of the Rhenish Societ}-. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The Bbitish and Foreign Bible Society has granted £63 for 

Malay Scriptures to Singapore. 

2. The Society fob Pbomoting Christian Knowledge has granted 

;C20 for books to Singapore. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published the New 
Testament in Low Malay, and the Javanese Bible, (through the National 
BiUe Society) ; also St. Luke in Sundarese ; also Genesis in Niasi ; and 
^ Lnke in the Dyak language (Borneo). 
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VII. MISSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA. 



^^ If I take the wings of the morning, a/nd dwell in the uttermoat 
parte of the sea; even there shall Thy ha/nd lead me, a/nd Thy right 
hand shall hold me." — PsaVm cxxxix. 9, 10. 

•• All the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of ou/r Ood.^*^* 
Isaiah lii, 10. 

1. The island Continent of New Holland was, in all proba- 
bility, known to the Portuguese early in the sixteenth century. 
In A.D. 1606 the Dutch explored the northern shores, and the 
same year De Torres, following in the track of De Quiros, came 
in sight of Cape York, and of the Straits now called by his 
name. According to the geographers of that day, a great 
southern Continent existed as a necessary balance to the Con- 
tinents north of the Equator; and the Clergy of Mexico 
imagined the discoveries of De Quiros and De Torres to be 
portions of that hitherto undiscovered region. Naturally inter- 
ested in the glory of Spain, and in the progress of Bomish 
Christianity, Dr. Juan Luis Arias addressed a memorial to 
Philip in.. King of Spain, urging him to undertake further 
discoveries with a view <Ho the spiritual and evangelical con- 
quest " of the ** numberless inhabitants " of the new Continent ! 
The application was addressed to the fears as well as to the 
zeal of the Spanish Monarch ; reference was made to the enter- 
prise of << the English and Dutch heretics," which seemed likely 
to inflict serious injury on the power of Spain in the Pacific ; 
and at the same time to sow <* in this large part of the world 
the most pernicious poisons of their apostasy." The instincts 
of the reverend alarmist were not far wrong, and that which he 
feared has come to pass. Eight colonies of an English-speaking 



race, numberixig about two millions, the vast majority of whom 
are Protestants, justify his foresight, andcondenmthesupineness 
of the imbecile Philip III. By this Monarch, who from 1598 
to 1621 was more intent upon expelling the Moriscoes than 
upon adding to the already unwieldy colonial territory of Spain, 
the appeal of Louis Arias was of course unheeded. New 
Holland, and its future <' numberless inhabitants,** bid fair to 
bear the impress of the EngUsh language and reUgion, to the 
advantage of the interests of humanity and civilization. Bless- 
ings of which neither the Spanish King nor his subjects had 
any conception, are now enjoyed by Protestants and Catholics 
in the British AustraUan Colonies, namely, good government, 
free trade, a free press, and, above all, civil and religious liberty. 
2. The objects of the British Government in the formation 
of the first settlement at Port Jackson, (New South Wales,) in 
1788, was to make it a receptacle for criminals, in which plans 
of a reformatory character might be tried, and opportunities be 
given to that unhappy class of the community to begin life 
again under circumstances favourable to their moral renovation. 
In some cases the experiment succeeded ; in a yet greater num- 
ber of cases it was, no doubt, to a large extent, a failure. The 
causes of this failure will appear obvious to all who read the early 
chronicles of the settlement. So long as New South Wales, and 
Van Diemen*s Land, (Tasmania,) were penal colonies, their 
progress in population and wealth was slow. Free emigration 
from Great Britain and Ireland led to the abolition ol trans- 
portation. New colonies were established ia Western and 
Southern Australia, and in AustraUa FeUx, (Victoria,) also in 
New Zealand, on principles opposed to and pledged against the 
introduction of convict labour. All these colonies have been 
some years free from the taint of convictism ; they are virtually 
independent commonwealths, managing their own affairs, and 
kept firmly linked to the Mother Country ; not by force, but by 
the. ties of blood, by a sense of mutual interest, and by the 
influence of old associations. Their rise and progress within 
the last forty years is a marvel. There has been nothing Uke 
\ it in the past history of the world. Eighty-six years ago there 
^" was not a single civilized man on the Australian Continent, or 
in the adjacent islands of Tasmania and New Zealand. At this 
day, (1874,) there are two millions I 
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B. << To that most able and distingaished voyager, Matthew 
Flinders, we are indebted for the compact and useful name 
which Australia now bears." (See " Early Voyages to Terra 
Aitstralis,** edited by B. H. Major, Esq., for the Hakluyt Society, 
8vo., 1869.) 

4. The AnstraUan Colonies, with the exception of Western 
AnstraUa, are all of them, more or less, offshoots from the first 
Colony, New South Wales, the existence of which rendered the 
formation of subsequent Colonies comparatively easy. South 
Australia, though settled directly from England, derived a 
valuable portion of its Colonists from New South Wales, Tas- 
mania, &c., so also the northern island of New Zealand. 

New South Wales, first discovered by Captain Cook, 1770, 
was first taken possession of by the convict squadron, under 
Captain Phillip, which sailed from England May, 1787, and 
arrived in Botany Bay January 18th, 1788. Eemoved to Port 
Jackson, and encamped at Sydney, January 26th, 1788. 

Westbbn Austbalia, (Swan Biveb,) discovered by the Dutch 
early in the seventeenth century. Captain Freemantle estab- 
lished the Colony in 1829. 

Tasmania, (Van Diemen*s Land,) discovered by Tasman, in 
1642 ; known to be an island, and no part of New Holland, by 
the voyage of Mr. Bass, in 1790. In 1804 a settlement was 
formed, and in 1812 it became a distinct Colony. 

South Australia, first discovered by Captain Flinders, 1802. 
It was settled by Captain Hindmarsh, as the Agent of the South 
AustraUan Company, December, 1886. 

VioTOKiA, (known asPoBT Phillip, Austbalu Felix,) was first 
discovered by Dr. Bass and Captain Flinders, in their voyage 
through Bass's Straits, 1798. An attempt at settlement from 
Sydney was made in 1808, but failed. In 1885-6 it was settled 
by emigrants from Van Diemen's Land, and on the 19th of 
May, 1887, was taken possession of as a Colony. It was sepa- 
rated from New South Wales, and became an independent 
Colony, July let, 1850. 

New Zealand, first discovered by Tasman, 1642. The East 
Coast discovered by Captain Cook, 1769. The English 
Colony, first established under Captain Hobson in 1888, the 
English Government being forced into this step by the New 
Zealand Company, formed that year in London. 
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NoBTH AusTBALU is a settlement formed at Fort Darwin by 
the South Australian Government in 1872. If successful, it 
will form an important point for communication with the islands 
of the Archipelago, India, and China. 

5. The influence which these Colonies, so purely British in 
the characters of their population, will eventually exercise upon 
Polynesia, and the Asiatic nations from Japan to India, and ' 
upon the Indian Archipelago, and New Guinea, must be great, 
and, from the character of the Australian population, and from 
the Missionary spirit of the Australian Churches, must be forgood. 
In no English communities does there exist a greater desire for 
the spread of education, and the circulation of sound litera- 
ture. In Sydney and Melbourne and Adelaide there are 
excellent public libraries, each of which is fully equal to any of 
the libraries in the larger towns of the mother country. The 
notion that there are the remains of a large convict element in 
the population of the older colonies is a great mistake. There 
is, on the whole, a larger proportion of well informed, educated 
people in the Australian Colonies than among the same number 
of people at home ; and the religious feeling is fully equal. 
What may we not expect from the influence of such a popula- 
tion? The motto of Australia should be that of Glasgow: 
" May Australia flourish through the preaching of the Word^^ 
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HOME BBLIGIOUS STATISTICS OP NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Popvlatiim in 1872, 639,190. According to tlie censne of 1871 there were 
147,627 Romanists, 2,396 Jews, 7,455 Chinese, Mohammedftns, &c., the rest 
Protestants. The few scattered Aborigines are not inclnded in this estimate. 

Meligion. — Until 1836 the Chorch of England was the dominant and 
endowed Church. Dr. Lang, of the I'nsbjtcriftn Church, fought the battle 
of religions equality. The new system was one of concnrrent endowment of 
the various r^igioua bodies, according to the censna; a plan which gate the 
Church of Engkod the advantage of receiving larger grants on accoant of 
that nnmerons portion o£ the population, who, from indifference or distMice, 
neverenteredaplaceof woiship,butcalled themselves members of the Church 
of England. This direct aid to the Church was abolished in 1862, regard 
being paid to existing life interests. We must here mention the names of 
the late Honourable W. Wentworth, (of the Strafford family.) the man by 
whose efforts full constitutional liberty was granted to New South Wales, and 
consequently to all the Australian Colonies ; and of the Honourable Geoi^e 
Allen, M.L.C., of Toxleth Park, Sydney, who, at a time when education and 
philanthropy were not so popular as now in New South Wales, was thestanncli 
scmporter of every religious, edacational, and philanthropic institution. 
The Rev. Mr. Johnson was the first Church of England Minister in the Colony ; 
bnt to the Rev. Samuel Marsden the hononr of establishing that Church as a 
Church is due. Dr. Lang may be regarded as the founder of the Presbyterian 
Churches, 1823. The Bev. Hessts. SamnelLeigh, (1816,1 W. Lawt7, (1818.) 
Balpta Mansfield, (1821,) established Methodism in New South Wales, 
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the fint lliMioiuuj hATing been inTited by Ifr. Bowden and others. The 
Bev. Mr. Jowett and Dr. Boss in 1840 organized the Independent Church 
in Sydnej. The earliest Baptist Missionary was the Bev. John Sannden. 
The following is the return in 1871 of Church accommodation. 

Ministei 

Church of England ...• 164 

Presbyterian 81 

Wesleyan Methodists 68 

Congregationalists 24 

Primitive Methodists 11 

United Methodist Free Church 1 

Baptists 9 

Education, — In the early days of the Colony, "a poor woman," whose 
name has not been recorded, gathered a few children in her rude dwelling,, 
and tried to teach them. The clergyman was led by this example of devotion 
to request help from t^e Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1792. 
Grants of £10 a year were made to three female teachers, and to one male 
teacher 1 The School and Corporation Act of 1826 was intended to provide 
for the Clergy and Schools of the Church of England by a grant of money, 
and of one seventh of the public lands of the Colony I Witiiin four yean 
this Sectarian Act was repealed; and t^e Government, through a De- 
nominational School Board, gave grants-in-aid to Schools of all the religious 
bodies. In 1848 a Board of National Education was established ; then, in 
1867, these were ama^mated. In 1873 the educational returns were as 
follow : — 908 board schools, 1,349 teachers, 90,066 pupils. The private schools 
were 661, with 881 teachers, and 16,286 scholars. Total, 106,342. The Sydney 
University was established in 1861 ; the late Dr. WooUey was the first principal ; 
Denominational Colleges are affiliated to it. There had previously existed the 
King's School, founded in 1832 by Bishop Broughton, an able man, whose kind- 
ness of heart neutralized his narrow High Church tendencies $ and the Presby- 
terian College, founded by Dr. Lang at the sanfe time ; also the Sydney 
Preparatory College, founded in 1836. The Hon. G. Wigram Allen was the 
first Minister of Justice and Education, appointed 1874. 

HOME BELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF QUEENSLAND. 
Population, 120,104, of which 31,822 are Roman Catholics, 291 Jews, 3,305 
Pagans, Chinese, &c., 2,336 Polynesians, 101 Africans, the rest Protestants. 
The Native Aborigines are vaguely estimated at from 10,000 to 60,000. 

Meligion and Education, — No Church endowments from the State, these 
having ceased in 1860. Grants are made to Schools, whether VestedCDenomi- 
national) or Board (National). The returns for 1873 are : — 

82 Vested Schools ) 224 Teachers ) i q oca ■d«^,-i- 

28 National Schools ( 101 PupU Teachera J l»,96d Jr^pils. 

53 Primary Schools 50 Teachers 1,640 Pupils. 

2 Grammar Schools 8 Professors 134 Pupils. 

165 383 20,737 



BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated 6,202 copies of the 

Scriptures and portions in New South Wales, at a cost of £821. In 
Queensland, 1,621 Bibles and portions, and for colporteurage £24. i 

2. The Society for Promoting Christian I^owledge has granted to tie Diocese 

of Newcastle, £25 ; to the Diocese of Grafton, £60. 

3. The Religious Tract Society has granted to Australia and New Zealand, in 

books and money, £465. 
Qra/nwiars, — Grammar and Vocabulary of the Australian Language by Rev. 

L. E. Threlkeld, London Missionary Society \ Grammar and Vocabulary 

of the Kamilasoi Language, by the Rev, Mx, Ridley, Presbyterian Church. 
N«B. — ^AU the Australian Colonies have their respective Bible Societies ; and 

the various Christian bodies and Missionary Societies, in common with 

their respective Churches m the Mother Country.^ 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF VICTORIA. 

PopuUfwn, (1873,) 774,984. In 1871, 731,528, of whom 170,629 were 
Roman Catholics ; 3,671 Jews ; 17,935 Chmese ; 1,330 Aborigines ; the rest 
Protestants. Religion. — State aid has ceased in this Colony. The first 
Christian body which entered the Colony was the Wesleyan, the Rev. J. 
Orton haying preached the first sermon beneath the she-oaks of Bantam Hul, 
in 1837. Samuel Wilkinson was the first settled Wesleyan Minister in 
Melbourne. Dr. Perry was the first Bishop of the English Church. The 
Presbyterians and Independents haye Ministers of considerable talent in this 
Colony. The actual working of the religious Denominations is best seen by 
a reference to the accommodation provided, and the attendance upon the 
services of the respective Churches. So in Victoria: — 

Sittings. Av. atten. Sittings. Ay. atfcen. 

Wesleyans 92,900 ... 69,900 IndependenU ... 15,050 ... 8,420 

Presbyterians 64,000 ... 44,865 Primitive Meth, 12,756 ... 7,192 

Ch. of England 59,676 ... 38,165 Bapti^s 12,830 ... 9,150 

Roni. Catholics 57,760 ... 39,472 Un. Methodic,., 6,500 ... 2,800 
Education. — ^Placed under the care of a National Board, as in New South 
Wales :— 988 Schools, 144,049 Scholars ; Private Schools, 27,370 ; Industrial 
Schools, &c., 2,648 ; Total, 1,710 Teachers, 174,069 Scholars. In 1872, 
Education was made free without charge. There is a University at Melbourne; 
four Denominational Colleges are afi&Uated to it 

HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Popvlation, by census of 1871, 185,636 ; estimated in 1873, 192,500, including 
3,369 Aborigines, and a large number of Germans. We have no census of 
the religious professions. Religion. — No State gr^ts to any Churches. 
The influence of the several Denominations may be estimated by a reference 
to the accommodation afforded by the several Churches : — 

Chapels. Sittings. Chapels. Sittings. 

Wesleyan Methodists 244 ... 31,960 Independents 56 ... 8,^3 

Primitive Methodists 134 ... 14,250 Baptists 36 ... 7,050 

Bihle Christians 101 ... 14,030 Lutherans 89 ... 6,724 

New Connexion Meth. 4 ... 705 Presbyterians 82 ... 6,340 

Church of England... 107 ... 17,939 Free JHtto 12 ... 1,000 

Roman Catholics 49 ... 11,980 

Methodism in this Colony owes much to the labours of W. Longbottom, 
John Eggleston, D. J. Draper, who was lost in the "London " steamer, (1867,) 
and WUliam Butters. 

Education. — ^It is proposed to make education compulsory, secular, and 
free, as in Victoria. There are 307 Schools, 298 Licensed Teachers, and 
16,791 Pupils, besides those in the High Schools. 

HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Population, 1871, 25,853 ; of which 7,118 are Roman Catholics, 62 Jews, 
the rest Protestants : 4,274 are convicts on ticket-of-leave. Religion. — State 
aid is yet continued in the Colony, paid partly by the Home Government. 
J. Smithies was the first Wesleyan Minister, (1839,) and was followed by 
S. Hardey and W. Lowe. Education. — Seventy-three schools under the 
Board of Education, with 2,336 pupils. Several schools and Missions have 
been organized fortheAborigines by the Episcopalians and Roman Catholics. 

NoBTH Australia is a recent settlement formed by the South Australian 
Government. 

Grammars. — Grammar and Vocabulary of the Language of Aborigines of 
South Australia, by C. G. Teichelman, Lutheran Missionaiy Society. 
Vocabulary of the Paruklia Language, (Spencer*8 Gulf,) by Schimnann, 
Lutheran Missionary Society. Grammar and Vocabulary or the Language of 
Encounter Bay, by C. G. Teichelman, Lutheran Missionary Society. 

[Carried to lOl.'] 
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BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. VICTORIA : SOUTH AMD 

WEST AUSTRALIA. 

1. The Britidi and Joreiga Bible Society has circulated in Victoria 9,793 

Scnptiares and portioiis ; in Soath Ansbalia, 8,899. 

2. The Socie^ for Promoting Christian Knowledge has voted £2,000 tovards 

a new Bishopric in Victoria. 
S. The National Bible Socie^ of Scotland has many Tolnntarj and 
zealotu agents in Victoria, b; whom the Scriptures are circulated. 
EDITIONS OS THE SCRIPTURES. 
1. The Britjeh and Toreign Bible Socie^ has pablished extracts from the 
Old and New TestameDts in the NariTiiyeri aialect of tiie Aborigines of 
Sooth Anstralia. 

HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OP TASMANIA. 
Popnlatwn, (1870,) 99,328 ; in 1872, estimated at 102,926, of whom abont 
22,000 were Roman Catholics, 200 Jews, the rest, Protestants. William 
Horton and William Carrossowere among the earliest Wesleyaa Minintcre in 
this Colony, followed by J. A. Manton, John EgglestOQ,and U. H. Oand. 
Aberv/inet attinati 
Edvevtioti. — SOG achools, public and priTate ; 16,477 pninli. 

lCairrUdtb\Q/i.'\ 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Pomilation, (European, 1871,) 256,793; the Maories (Natives) in the 
Northern Island, 37,107 ; in the Middle Island, 1,433 ; total, 38,540, a 
decline of 30 per cent in ten years I The Maories appear to have emigrated 
from the Sandwich Islands four hundred years ago ; they are decidedly 
Malayan in race. 

Religion. — The Roman Catholics are 36,608 in number ; the pagan 
Chinese, 2,612 ; the Jews, 1,262 ; all the rest Protestants. The Church of 
England in 1 81 4, the Wesleyans in 1821, were th e first Missionaries to the natives 
of New Zealand. The Rev. Samuel Marsden, of Parramatta, the real founder 
of the Church of England in New South Wales, first established the Church 
Mission in New Zealand. Williams, Ashfield, Davis, Maunsell, and R. 
Taylor, as Missionaries, are identified with this Mission to the Maories. 
Bishop Selwyn, now transferred to tiie see of Lichfield, an able, energetic, 
and enterprising Missionary Bishop, (1841-1868,) was the first Bishop of 
New 2^ealand. His high ecclesiastical views were strangely at issue with 
his natural genial liberality of thought and feeling. He will be remembered 
in the history of the New Zealand Missions as one who was ''in labours more 
abundant," and as the originator of the Melanesian Mission. Samuel Leigh, 
Nathaniel Turner, Hobbs, Buller, WaUis, Buddie, Reid, Fletcher, Bumby, 
and Whiteley, who was murdered by the Maories in 1869, are names to be 
remembered in connexion with the Wesleyan Missions in New Zealand. 
The Colony of Christchurch was established as a Church of England 
Colony, and that at Dunedin, Otago, as a Presbyterian Colony, but botii are 
open to settlers of other denominations. 

Education. — The Government schools are 244, with 31,710 pupils. 
173,459 of the population can read and write ; 18,810 can only read. There 
is a university, also some high schools. 

Qramma/rs, ^c. — ^Yeates's New Zealand Grammar, edited by Dr. Lee, 
12mo., Church Missionary Society. MaunsePs New Zealand Grammar, 
Church Missionanr Society. Williams's (now Bishop Williams) Grammar 
and Dictionary, Church Missionary Society. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. TASMANIA AND NEW 

ZEALAND. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society circulates in Tasmania 1,716 

Scriptures and portions ; in New ZealaJad, 1,431. 

2. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has granted £1,000 for 

the dioceses of Waipa and Nelson; £50 to Christchureh, and £10 
to Nelson. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published two Editions of the 
Maori Bible. 
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YIII. MISSIONS IN POLYNESIA. 
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" The Lord reigneth; let the earth r^oice ; let the multitude of 
iilee he glad thereof "—PeaVm xcvii, 1. 

" Gather wp the fragments that remain^ that nothing he lost" — 

Joh/nvi, 12. 

Even so it is not the will ofyou/r Father which is in hewoen^ that 
one of these Uttle ones should perish " — Matthew wviii. 14. 

1. These Missions are remarkable for the complete snooess 
which has generally attended them. Except in New Ouineai 
the Marqnesaii the New Hebrides, and part of Fiji, the entire 
population of Polynesia, so far as it has been brought under 
Missionary teaching, has embraced the Ohristian religion ; even 
in cannibal Fiji the majority abeady professing Ohristianity. 
More than three hundred islands of Eastern and Southern 
Polynesia have thrown away idolatry and its cruelties. The 
Mission to Tahiti, which coiomenced in 1798-4, was the first 
attempt in modem times to carry the Gospel to an isolated 
nnci^zed people. In this, as in subsequent efforts for the 
benefit of these islanders, a reasonable number of Missionaries, \ 
bearing some proportion to the work intended to be accom- | 
plished, has been sent out ; and in all these Missions, within 
the space of less than a generation, the decided change from 
Paganism to Ohristianity has been by the blessing of Ood 
effected. Mission vessels are employed by the London and 
Wesleyan Missionary Societies, by the conductors of the 
Melanesian Missions, by the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, and by some of the local Missionary Societies, being 
necessary in order to carry on Missionary operations in the only 
great highway in Polynesia, the Pacific Ocean 1 

2. A great amount of literary labour has also been accom- 
pUshed. The languages and ^alects spoken in the Islands of 
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the Paoifio have been committed to writing. Dietionaries, 
Grammars, and translations of the Scriptures and other books, 
have been printed, the latter of which are in daily use among 
the population, a large proportion of whom can read their own 
tongue. The civil condition of the various communities has 
also been improved by a modification of their laws and customs, 
adapted to the new and improved state of public feeling and 
knowledge. The case of Christianity and civilization is thus 
put by WiUiams, (in his " Missionary Enterprises," pp. 581-2 : ) 
« From these facts it will be apparent, that, while our best 
energies have been devoted to the instruction of the people in 
the truths of the Ohristian religion, and our chief solidtude has 
been to make them wise unto salvation, we have, at the same 
time, been anxious to impart a knowledge of aU that was cal- 
culated to increase their comforts and elevate their character. 
And I am convinced that the first step towards the promotion 
of a'nation*s temporal and social elevation, is to plant amongst 
them the tree of life, when civilization and commerce vrill 
entwine their tendrils around its trunk, and derive support 
from its strength. Until the people are brought under the 
influence of religion, they have no desire for the arts and usages 
of civilized life ; but that invariably creates it. The Mission- 
aries were at Tahiti many years, during which they built and 
famished a house in European style. The natives saw this, 
but not an individual imitated their example. As soon, how- 
ever, as they were brought under the influence of Christianity, 
the chiefs, and even the common people, began to build' neat 
plastered cottages, and to manufacture bedsteads, seats, and 
other articles of famiture. The females had long observed the 
dress of the Missionaries' wives ; but, while heathen, they greatly 
preferred their own, and there was not a single attempt at 
imitation. No sooner, however, were they brought under the 
influence of reUgion, than all of them, even to the lowest, 
aspired to the possession of a gown, a bonnet, and a shawl, 
that they might appear like Christian women. I could proceed 
to enumerate many other changes of the same kind ; but these 
will be sufficient to estabUsh my assertion. While the natives 
are under the influence of thehr superstitions, they evince an 
inanity and torpor, from which no stimulus has proved power- 
ful enough to arouse them but the new ideas and the new 
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principles imparted by Ohristianity. And if it be not already 
proved, the experibnce of a few more years will demonstrate i 
the fact, that the Missionary enterprise is incomparably the I 
most effeotive machinery that has ever been brought to operate^ 
upon the social, the civil, and the commercial, as well as the 
moral and spiritual, interests of mankind." 

8. We do not, however, wish to conceal that the new civili- 
zation and the establishment of regular intercourse with 
European sailors and settlers (some of them of very indifferent 
character) have been attended with serious evils, both moral 
and physical. The little Christian communities are too pure for 
their unspiritual visitors, who hbel them when they fail in their 
attempt to deprave them. Our reply to the many calumniators 
of the Polynesian Mission and Missionaries, is to be found in 
the large number of testimonies given by the Commanders of 
Her Majesty's ships, and other officials, too numerous to quote. 
As a specimen we may refer to Erskine's '* Journal of a Cruise 
among the Islands of the Western Pacific," 8vo., 1858, and to 
Hood's "Cruise in the Western Pacific," Bvo., 1868. 
Diseases formerly unknown have in some places considerably 
diminished the population, and even yet threaten its extinction. 
The only counteracting influence is that of the Christian Mis- 
sions established in these beautiful islands. The French Pro- 
tectorate has everywhere been most injurious to the interests of 
the native populations; and its possible extension beyond 
Tahiti, the Marquesas, and New Caledonia, hangs as a dark 
cloud over the future happiness and prosperity of these interest- 
ing coiomunities. Another evil is the slave trade, which, under 
the name of ** imported labour " for the Queensland and Fiji 
plantations, has been productive of much misery to the popula- 
tion of many of the islands. It is to be hoped that the extension 
of the English rule over the Fiji Islands will not long be 
delayed, and that the American Protectorate over the Samoan 
Islands will be accepted by the United States. Nothing short 
of the action of powerful Governments can check the ** slave 
trade." 

4. The Europeanizing process is going on in Tahiti, the 
Sandwich Islands, and in Fiji especially. Tahiti, New Cale- 
donia, and the New Hebrides, are French Colonies ; New Cale- 
donia is the convict settlement of the French nation. Fiji has 
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already three thonsand, at least, of European and American 
settlers. Meanwhile the population is said to be declining in 
most of the islands, partly through certain e^il oastoms 
peculiar to native idolatrous society, partly through the diseases 
imported by licentious Europeans, and the more free use of 
intoxicating drinks. There is every ground to hope that the 
extinction of these interesting races idll be arrested, and that 
a healthy race of Polynesians will continue to inhabit the 
earthly paradises of the Pacific Ocean. 

5. The case of the Polynesians is peculiar, and is fiurly 
stated in the Beport of the London Missionary Society, for 
1878, (p. 88.) '* The small communities into which the Poly- 
nesian tribes are divided grow up amid great disadvantages, 
and their improvement is comparatively slow. Separated 
widely from each other, and forming but a few clusters of 
families, they are necessarily ignorant of the great world beyond 
them ; their objects of life are few ;, even their range of duty is 
more limited than that of other men ; and so in many respects 
they remain children ; happily enjoying much of the simplicity, 
the affectionateness, the gen^eness of children ; and prepared 
with the generosity of children to give themselves to the work 
of improving others like themselves. Experience shows that 
beyond the earliest stages of improvement it is difficult to raise 
them, not only because of the limited range of their general 
life, but because many of the men who should lift them higher, 
are themselves narrowed by their isolation from the world, and 
fail to see the evils of the tutelage under which their people are^ 
only too contented to remain. The true course to adopt with 
these tribes is to educate them highly, to supply their lack of 
experience by the lessons of other lands, and render them 
independent of the foreign friend and teacher who first brought 
the Gospel to their shores. At the present time, the South Sea 
Mission presents all varieties of these commtmities — ^from those 
of the coral islets first learning the Gospel, to those who have 
been longest taught and most deeply tried by intercourse with 
men of other lands.** That some Missionaries, especially those 
who left home in early life, and who have been secluded ever 
since from European society, and deprived of the intellectual 
stimulus of the exchange of thought with equal or superior 
mindsi are in danger of sinking to a lower level than is desirable^ 
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has been often sarmiBedi bat never before so plainly intimated. 
The remedy for this evil is, to give such Missionaries in the 
South Seas the opportunity of revisiting, at reasonable 
intervals, and residing for a time in, the Australian Colonies or 
Europe. To some minds a visit home would be a renewal of 
intellectual, and a quickening of spiritual life. 

6. In no part of the Mission field have Native Agents been 
so largely employed, and with such signal success by all the 
Societies, but especially by the London and Wesleyan Societies. 
In all, 228 Native Missionaries are reported in the statistics ; 
but this large number does not represent the various agencies 
carried on by spiritual men and women labouring for Ohrist, in 
all cases sacrificially, and in some cases at great personal risk; 
these are numbered by thousands. The honour of not only 
living but dying for Christ has been attained by many of these 
simple Polynesians, whose names, even when recorded, are 
soon forgotten. When we repeat, ** The noble army of martyrs 
praise Thee," let us not forget, among more honoured (but not 
more honourable) martyrs and confessors of the old world, the 
dark-skinned natives of Tahiti, Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, and other 
islands, who have witnessed heroically a good confession, and, 
like Williams, and the Gordons, and Baker, and Patteson, 
have died for Christ. 

7. The Polynesian Islands are inhabited by two races : the 
one similar to the Malays ; the other resembling the dark races 
found in some of the Indian islands, in New Guinea, (Papua,) 
and on the Australian continent. In some groups the races 
are mixed. Many of these races, especially those of the Malay 
type, are physically among the finest specimens of humanity. 

8. '* The world holds these little communities of Polynesia 
iij poor esteem,*' is the just complaint of the London Mission- 
ary Society. (Keport, 1873, p. 41.) " Some argue that Mis- 
sionary Societies have wasted their strength on small commu- 
nities. They overlook the fact, that at the outset, (referring 
to the close of the last century,) they were compelled to go to 
the small commtmities, because all the great kingdoms peremp- 
torily excluded them.'* The following remark is yet more 
important : ** They forget that almost all the great experiments \ 
and problems of humanity have been wrought out within small { 
areas. During the seventy years' toil in the South Sea islands, ! 
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we have solved a great problem of MiflBionazy eoonomies, and we 
have seonred a vast store of efficient spiritnal agencies, for 
larger work awaiting ns.*' (Report, London Missionary Society, 
1872, p. 49.) That it is our duty to use our means propor- 
tionate to the nature and extent of the work to be accomplished, 
and that India, Ohina, and Africa, have claims upon our efforts 
superior to all others, no one denies ; and upon this view of 
duty and claim the Churches are now wisely acting. But 
perhaps it was proyidenticlly ordered that the first experiments 
of our Native Mission9 to the heathen were made in small 
islands in Polynesia, among an impressible people, rather than 
in India or Ohina. The easiest work was given to us at first 
in compassion to the weakness of our faith, and to our inexpe 
rience of heathen human nature. That comparatively easy work 
was almost too much for the faith of some of us, even in 
reference to Tahiti, &c. What might have been the consequence, 
had the first modem Missionaries been sent to India or China ? 

HOME STATISTICS OF POLYNESIA. 

Sandwich Islands, discovered in 1778 by Captain Cook, Hawaii, Mani, 
Molokai, Oaha, on which Honolulu, the chief town, is situated, Lanai, and 
K&m,— population, 1850, 84,165 ; since then, much lessened by disease and 
epidemics. Government^ — Monarchy, with a constitution, since 1840. . The 
American Board of Foreign Missions commenced their labours here in 1820, 
and the result has been the conversion of the entire population to Christi- 
anity. The Hawaiian Church is self-supporting ; the grant from the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, £3,300, being to meet the claims of 
American Missionaries who have rested from their labours. The interfer- 
ence of the " Reformed Catholic Mission," under Bishop Staley, in 1862, 
had been preceded by a Romanist Mission. <* So extreme was the ritualistic 
development, that the Hawaiian people looked upon the 'Reformed Catholic 
religion ' as so much like the other, that they mought they might as weU 
follow the latter religion, if they should relinquish the one tney had already 
embraced." (Rufus Anderson's Histoiy of the Sandwich Islands MissionSy 
p. 305.) The Hawaiian Church has its Missionary Society, which has a 
Mission in the Marquesas, and also in the Gilbert, Marshall's, and Caroline 
Islands. The Oahu College is an important and valuable institution, in fact 
the national university. 

Tahiti and the GEORGf an Islands, consisting of Tahiti^ Moorea, and 
Paumota Islands, discovered in 1606 by De Quiros, the Spanish navigator, 
and afterwards visited by Wallis, 1767, Bougainville, 1768, and Cook, 1769. 
This was the first Mission established by the London Missionary Society, in 
1797, at Tahiti, (then known as Otaheite,) by a large company, in the diip 
"Duff," Captain Wilson. Few Missions have had so many difficulties to 
grapple with, or have been more tried. For sixteen years no sign of success 
appeared ; but on the 13th of May, 1818, there was a national renunciation 
of idolatry ! In 1842 the French Government imposed a Protectorate on the 
island, in opposition to the wishes of the Sovereign and the people ; and in 
1846 the island formally surrendered. The English Missionaries have been 
expelled, only one remaining ; and the Native Churches are supplied by a 
Native Ministry in Tahiti itself. The population is estunated at 9,000 ; a 
large decrease has undoubtedly taken place since Cook first visited tiiis and 
oilier islands of the group-, but biia estimt^ of Uie popolatioD weie ixa too 
high, 
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The 8001 BTTlBLAtTDS, — Ruat«a,Tahsa,Hnahiiie,Bonibora,Manpiti,&c, 
renounced idoUtty in 1818. The GoTemment is independent of the French 
at Tahiti The popnlation is, perhaps, 10,000. 

UbJiAubsUl is an indefinite title, like Micronesia, given by Missionaries 
and others to certain islands inhabited by the Fapnan black races. The 
Melanesian Mission has its head quarters at Norfolk Island, or at MotA, 
Bank's Island. It was fonnded by the adventurons and laborions Bishop Selwyn, 
and continued by the cqnally worthy and solf-donying Bishop Patteson, who 
was mnrdered at Nnpaia, near Swita Cmz, September, 1871. The Santa 
Crcz Islands, some of the New Hebrides, and tlie Solomon Islands, are 
regnlarlj risited, and natiies of the islands are taken and edacated in the 
Uission schools, to act as schoolmasters and teachers to their brethren. 

M1CBONIC8IA, — the Gilbert Islands, Marshall's Islands, and the Caroline 
IiUnds. These Missions are tmdei the care of t^e Missionaries of the 
iStepage lia] 
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American Board of Foreign Missions, and of the '^ Hawaiian Missionary 
Society/' They were commenced in 1852. On the Gilbert Islands there 
are also Missionaries, (Natives,) sent by the " Samoan Missionary Committee," 
London Society. 

Pitcaibn's Island, well known as the residence of the descendants of 
the mutineers of the Bounty, now removed partly to Norfolk Island, has a 
Missionaiy of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

The Fbiendlt Islands, — Tongataboo Islands, Habai Islands, and Vayau 
lB]axLdB,—pojmlationf about 30,000 ; discovered by Tasman, 1643. In 1797, 
the London Missionary Society sent 10 Missionaries to Tonga, but three of 
these were murdered, and the rest fled, in 1800, to New Sou& Wales. The 
Mission was reconunenced by the Rev. Walter Lawry, of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, in 1822, followed by John Thomas, Nathaniel Turner, 
J. Watkin, S. Rabone, Thomas West, J. Adams, and others. (Great credit 
is due to the Native Missionaries tram Tahiti at Nakualofu, in Tonga, who 
carried on the work in the absence of any European Missionaiy.) In 1830-^ 
a great religious movement took place, and irom that time these islands 
became by profession Christian. The King (George) is a Christian and a 
preacher, a noble-minded and able man. The Government has been much 
liberalized. 

The Fltian Islands, 150 in number, of which 100 are inhabited; 
population, 150 to 300,000. The two largest islands are Viti Levu, and Yanua 
Levu. Lakemba and Levuka are also, from their position, of great import- 
ance. Tasman first discovered this group in 1648, and they were visited by 
Cook, Bligh, and Wilson. Of all the Polynesians, the Fijians were known 
as the most cruel and ferocious, and as addicted to cannibalism. The first 
attempt to introduce Christianity was made by the Native Agents of the 
Loudon Missionary Society ; but by an agreement made by the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society and the London Missionaiy Society in England, the 
Wesleyans engaged to give up their Mission in Samoa to the London 
Missionary Socie^, and the London Missionaiy Society engaged to withdraw 
from Fiji The Wesleyan Mission was commenced in 1835, by Messrs. Cross 
and Caigill ; others have also laboured with great zeal and success: — Hunt, 
Calvert, Waterhouse, Lyth, Williams, Hazlewood, Watsford, &c. Many were 
the discouragements and trials of the Missionaries, but in 1854 the King of Ban, 
the principal of all the chiefs of the islands, embraced Christianity, not, 
however, until many thousands of the Fijians had become Christians. Can- 
nibalism has now ceased in the greater part of the Fiji Islands ; and the 
success of t)ie Missions, as represented in the Tables, has been marvellous. The 
islands are now being colonized by Europeans tram Sydney, &c., and an 
attempt was made in 1870-1 to set up a sort of Native European Government, 
which has proved a failure. The Sovereignty is now offered to Great 
Britain, (1873,) and vrill we trust be accepted. In 1867 the Bev. Mr. Baker 
and 5 Native Missionaries were murdered by the barbarous natives of the 
island of Viti Levu. 

New Hebbides, a large group of islands, about twenty larger and many 
smaller ]slajids,—poptilation, 200,000, barbarous as the Fijians were, as yet 
imperfectly known. The northern islands were discovered by De Quiros and 
Torres in 1606 ; the southern by Bougainville, 1768, and by Cook, 1774. On 
a visit of exploration for Missionary purposes, the Bev. John Williams, of 
the London Missionary Society, lost his life in 1839, at Erromanga. The 
London Missionary Society, stimulated rather than discouraged, established a 
Mission in Tanna, Erromanga, &c.,1842-1850; but this Mission seems to have 
been absorbed into that of the Presbyterian Churches, which commenced in 
Aneitum, 1848, and extended to Tanna, Erromanga, and Fate, &c., &c. In 
Erromanga the Bev. G. N. Gordon and his wife were murdered. May 20th, 
1861 ; and on the 25th of February, 1872, the Bev. J. N. Gordon was mur- 
dered b^ the natives. The perseverance of the Missionaries has been rewarded 
by a fair measure of success. 

[Seepage 111.] 
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Miwionaries were labonring in Snmia, when, in 18.3S, the Wesleyan 
MiBsicmaries from Tonga commenced a. Mission there i and soon after, the 
Hev. Mr. Piatt, of the London Miiwionarj Society, commenced another 
Minion, or ntUicr, reinforced the Mission already cxtablixhed. By the 
agreement of the two Societies, the Wealeyane relinqniished this Musion. 
Unfortnnately the KinfC of Ton^ sent Native teachers to Samoa in 18fi6,and 
soon after the Wesleyan Committee in Sydney appointed Europe&n Miesion- 
ane<. Thif action wax diaapproTcd of W the Gcneml Committee in Londuii, 
bnt tho Sydney Committee fonnd it diihcult to withdraw withont producing 
eater evila than those ariaiiig ont of two Misijionary Societies labouring in 
e field. 
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The Austral Islands, discovered by Vancouver, 1791, are 5 in number, 
supposed population, 4,000 : Bapa, Kaivavai, Toobouai, Uurutoo, Rimatara. 
Christianity was first introduced by Native Missionaries from Tahiti, 1822-5. 

Hebvey Islands, (called also Cook's Islands,) discovered by Captain 
Cook, 1773, 1777, except Bajratonga, which was discovered by the Missionary 
WillJuEuns in 1823. lliey are seven in number. Mangaia, Atiu, Miticro, 
Mauke, Aitutaki, and 'ELa.Ta,txmg&,-— population, 16,000; first Native Christian 
Missionaries £rom the Society Islands. When Mr. Williams had discovered 
Raratonga, he an<^Mr. Pitman settled as Missionaries there in 1827. 

Savage Island, (Nitte,) discovered b^ Cook in 1773. The first Native 
Missionaries were placed there by Mr. Williams in 1830. Population, 5,000. 
These once savage people are now peaceable and civilized. 

Loyalty. Islands, discovered by Captain Cook ; four islands, of which 
Lifu, Mare, and Uea are the chief. The barbarian cruelty and cannibalism 
of the population is now yielding to the influence of the London Missionaries, 
natives and Europeans. In the Lagoon (Beveridge Reef) and Loyalty Islands, 
and Ellis Islands, the Native Teachers have undergone great tnals. In 
April, 1872, there was a massacre of Protestant natives in the Loyalty Islands, 
700 being compelled to join the Romish Church by a Popish chief ; and so 
far, no efficient redress or protection has been given by the French autiiori- 
ties in New Caledonia, who claim the sovereignty of these islands. 

Grammars, Ay?: — Hawaiian Grammar and Dictionary, by Missionaries of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions. Hawaiian Vocabulary, by the 
Missionaries of the American Board of Foreign Missions. Tahitian Grammar 
and Dictionary, by Missionaries of the London Missionary Society. Tongan 
Dictionary, by Rev. S. Rabone, Wesleyan Missionaiy Society. Tongan 
Grammar, by Rev. Thomas West, Wesleyan Missionaiy Society. Fijian 
Grammar and Dictionary, by the Rev. D. Hazlewood, Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. Raratonga (Hervey's Islands) Grammar, by Rev. A. Buzacott, 
London Missionary Society. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated 7,050 Scriptures 
and portions of Scripture in the Sandwich and Micronesian Islands, at a 
cost of £495. It has paid £40 for the printing of portions of t^e 
Aneitum Scriptures. For the expense of the Samoan translation, £200; 
on account of the Raratonga Scriptures, £70. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published St. Matthew in the 

Fate language ; the entire Bible in Hawaiian, and in the language 
of Tahiti; Gospel of St. John in Marquesan; tJie entire Bible 
in Tonguese and Fijian, and Samoan and Raratongan; the New Testament 
and part of the Old in the language of Aneitum ; Genesis, St. Matthew, 
and St. Luke, in the language of Erromanga ; New Testament and 
Psalms in the language of Nine; the Books of Genesis, Exodus, and the 
New Testament, in the language of Neugonesi and Mare (Loyalty 
Islands) ; New Testament and Psalms in Liiu ; part of the New Testa- 
ment in Jaian (spoken at Uea) ; and some chapters in the language of 
New Caledonia. 

2. The American Bible Society has published the entire Bible in the lan- 

guage of the Sandwich Islands, and the New Testament in that language, 
and in English ; also the Gospel of St. John in the language of Strong 
Island ; Acts, Matthew, and Mark in the language of Marshall's Islands; 
Matthew, John, and Ephesians, in the language of Gilbert's Islandi> 
(Micronesia). 
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IX. MISSIONS IN SOUTHERN AFEIOA. 



** They that dwell in the wilderness shall how before Him; and His 
enemies shall lick the dust,^ — Psalm Ixxii, 9. 

** The wilderness and the solitary place shall he glad for them ; and 
the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose" — Isaiah xxxv, 1. 

1. SouTHBBN Afbica comprises the old Gape Colony, with its 
dependencies: — (1.) British Kaffraria (now united to the 
Cape Colony). (2.) Fingoland. (8.) Independent KafiEraria. 
(4.) Basutuland. (5.) Griqualand West, &o. (6.) Griqualand 
(New) ; the Colony of Natal ; the Orange Sovereignty ; and 
the Transvaal Eepublio. Beyond the Transvaal Eepublic to the 
North are the powerful Amandebele Tribes ; to the West of these 
the scattered Bechuana Tribes ; North of the Western Division 
of the Cape Colony are the Namaqua, Damara (Herrero), and 
Ovampo Tribes. 

2. The population of these regions has been ascertained by 
census, in part. Where no census has been taken, the numbers 
are mere estimates : a supposed tolerable approximation to fact, 
but by no means to be depended upon. 

Natal 298,802 

Orange River Sovereignty? 35,000 



Cape Colony (the old) 496,381 

British Kaffraria 86,201 

ringoland ? 40,000 

Independent Kaffraria ? 150,000 

Basutuland ....? 76,000 

Griqualand West ? 30,000 

Griqualand New ? 16,000 



Transvaal Regions ? 30,000 

Namaquas, Herrero Damaras, 

and Ovampo ? 200,000 

1,456,384 



Add to these, for the Matabele and Bechuana scattered tribes, 
about 800,000, and the Zulus and other tribes, from Natal to 
Delagoa Bay, say 250,000 ; and we may guess that probably 
South Africa south of 18*" south latitude, and including the 
Portuguese settlements, may perhaps contain two millions of in- 
habitants ! The importance of these regions.however is not to be 
estimated by the number of their inhabitants, but by their cha- 
racter and ability. The European races naturalized in South 
Africa, and the natives brought under Christian and civilizing 
influence through Christian Missions and the restraining power 
of the Colonial laws, are the agents to whom wIb look for 
the future civilization and Christianization of one half of the 
African Continent. To some this may appear a sanguine anticipa' 
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tion ; but who, looking at the rapid spread of the EngUsh race 
in America within the last two hundred years, and at the 
equally rapid extension of the same race (Anglo-Dutch) in 
South Africa within the last fifty years, can doubt their capa- 
bihty or will to accompHsh all that we dare expect from them ? 
Hence the importance of bringing reUgious and moral appliances 
to bear upon the European and native races, the future rulers and 
civilizers of the barbarous races beyond ; and this conviction 
is the only excuse which can be made for the large number of 
European Missionaries sent by the various Churches to South 
Africa, — a number altogether disproportionate to the claims of 
so small a population. 

8. Some remarks on what may be styled the economics of 
Missionary labour appeared in the ** British Quarterly Eeview," 
August, 1851. The writer contends that the work of evangeliza- 
tion, 80 far as Missionary Societies are concerned, is complete 
in the Cape Colony and amongst many of the border tribes, and 
that it is the duty of the ** Missionaries'* to leave the Churches 
to the native pastorate, and press onward. It is obvious that 
European Missionaries were never intended permanently to 
occupy the pastorate over Native Churches ; but, on the other 
hand, to leave Native Churches at once entirely to themselves 
must appear to be the wildest of all proposals, considering the 
long degradation of the native intellect, and the deep-seated 
influence of the old habits of heathendom, which require to be 
watched and combatted even among the best of the native 
converts. We believe that while^by degrees the number of the 
European Ministers should be lessened, some exercise of 
European oversight will be necessary for generations to come. 
Every Missionary Society feels the necessity of ** making haste 
slowly " in the gradual withdrawal of European agency from the 
older Missions. Meanwhile, they desire to push forward, and 
to preach Christ where His name has never been heard. Men's 
hearts bum within them when they think of the Moravians in 
Greenland, of the first Missionaries of the London Society in 
Polynesia and Madagascar, of the Baptists in Burmah, and of 
the Wesleyan Society in Tonga and Fiji. These belong to the 
" heroic" class of Missions, than which none have been more 
honoured of God ; and the Christian Church must continue to 
engage in Missions of a similar character, involving alike sacri- 
fice of comfort and risk of life, if it is to secure the approval of 
the great Head of the Church, and keep its hold upon the 
hearts of His people. It must, lio\<rever, be borne in mind that 
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while many excellent men, competent to the ordinary work of a 
spiritual pastorate over Mission Cliurclies in colonies and in 
localities not far removed from civilized life, are at all times 
available, the men and women adapted by natural gifts and 
special spiritual grace for the enterprise, self-sacrifice, and 
patient endurance needed in "heroic** Missions, are few in 
number ; neither is it possible that many such should be raised 
up in our day, in which the enlarged means of self-indulgence 
at the command of all classes of society favour the growth 
of a physical and mental effeminacy which unfits men for great 
undertakings. The Church suffers from this much more than 
the world. It cannot be truly said of our politicians, our lite- 
rary and scientific men, or of our merchants ; but it may be 
said, with some show of reason, respecting our Churches in their 
reUgious enterprises, that ** this is an age of little men and of 
little measures.'* 

4. The first Mission in South Africa was to the Hottentots in 
the Cape Colony, commenced by the Moravians in 1737, and was 
continued until 1744. It was resuscitated in 1792, and thence 
extended to Eaffraria. The London Missionary Society com- 
menced its labours in the Colony in 1798. Dr. Vanderkemp was 
the first Missionary to the Kaffirs. The Mission subsequently 
extended in 1806 beyond the Orange Eiver into Namaqualand, 
and then to the Bechuana Country. Dr. Philip was the able 
Superintendent of these Missions for many years. Moffat and 
Livingstone are names connected with this Mission which are 
not likely to be forgotten : the writings and labours of these 
Missionaries have done much to famiharize the EngHsh pubHc 
with the condition of the Native tribes of South Africa. Living- 
stone, whose death in 1878 was lamented as a national loss, 
has been honoured with a public funeral and a grave in 
Westminster Abbey, this honour being paid to him however not 
as a Missionary, but as the greatest of African explorers. The 
Missionaries of the London Missionary Society, with which 
Dr. Livingstone was for some time identified, have manifested 
much enterprise and self-sacrifice, and have advanced further 
into the interior than those of any other Missionary Society. 

5. The Wesleyan Mission to the Western portion of the Cape 
Colony dates from 1812, and in 1815 Barnabas Shaw began his 
labours in Little Namaqualand (South of the Orange Eiver). 
The Mission to the Kaffirs arose out of the settlement of an 
English colony on the Eastern frontier in 1820. William Shaw, 
the English pastor to a party of Wesleyan emigrants, com-^ 

q2 
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menoed this Mission in 1824. It has since extended as fi&r as 
Natal, and also beyond the Orange Biver. From 1822 to 1827 
Messrs. Hodgson, Broadbent, and afterwards J. Archbell, 
(Wesleyan Missionary Society), were engaged in laborious 
explorations in the territory now forming the eastern district 
of the Orange Free State, and formed several stations. Other 
Missionary Societies have since occupied stations in and beyond 
the colonial settlements, and no country, as we have already 
remarked, is numerically better furnished with Missionaries than 
Southern Africa. Within the Colony, the Dutch Beformed, the 
English, and other Churches maintain their respective positions. 
Six English bishoprics have been established in South Africa. The 
English Church, through the indefatigable labours of its first 
Bishop, (Grey,) has within the last few years taken a leading 
position in the Cape Colony. 

6. Four Kaffir wars to the east of the Cape, a war with the 
Basutos to the north, and the occupation of a large territory 
north and west of the Orange Biver by the emigrant Boers, 
(1834-5-6,) for some time retarded the progress of the Missions. 
The unexpected acknowledgment of the independence of the 
Dutch Bepublics, (the Orange Biver Sovereignty, and the 
Transvaal Bepublic,) by the British Government, in 1858, was 
felt by all the friends of Africa as injurious to the interests of 
the Colonists and Native Tribes, and most discreditable to the 
Cape and the Home Government. Since then the Colonial 
Government has had to take possession of the Griqua 
territory and of Basutuland : the former is now a colonial 
district, the latter is a protectorate over the Basutus.. 
The discovery of a large diamond field, claimed by the 
Orange Biver Sovereignty as within their boundary, (a claim 
disallowed by the Colonial Government,) led to a large influx 
of population from the Colony and from Europe into Griqua- 
land. A further discovery of gold fields far to the north, in the 
Transvaal Bepublic, is now attracting emigrants. All these 
events are opening out South Africa, and making it more known 
to the civilized world. 

7. The well-ascertained fact, that, with the exception of the 
Hottentot dialects spoken by a few Namaquas and Koranna 
tribes, all the languages of South Africa, as far as the Bight of 
Benin in the west, and the Galla Tribes in the east, are of one 
family, is important and interesting, especially to philological 
students. 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

I. Cape Colony (West and East). — The promontory of the Cape was 
first discorered by Bartholemew Diaz, tae Portaguese navigator, in 1486, and 
was by him called the Capo of Storms, which name was changed by the King 
of Portugal to that of the Cape of Grood Hope. The first Datch Colony was 
established by Van Reibeck in 1652, and in due time the Datch power was 
extended as far as the Fish River. In 1795, the Cape Colony was taken po^ 
session of by the English Government, restored to the Dutch in 1802, again 
retaken by tne English in 1806, since which time it has remained an English 
Colony. By the occupation of the territory inhabited by the Hottentot races, 
these aborigines, no doubt, became subject to restraints and even oppressions, 
which cannot be justified ; but, as a race, they were saved, first by the 
Dutch and then by the English ]X)wer, from extinction by the more warlike 
and powerful Kaffir tribes who, in the sixteenth century, advanced from 
the north-east, and came first in contact with the Hottentot tribes. These 
restraints upon the Hottentot population ceased in 1828, and slavery was 
abolished in A.D. 1834. These social changes led to a large emigration of 
the Dutch Boers, in 1836-8, beyond the Orange River, and to Natal. At 
present the Capo Colony extends as far east as the Kei River, through the 
annexation of British Kaifraria, and beyond the Orange River its authority 
Is exercised over Griqualand West and the Basutu Territory. 

The English Colony settled in 1820 in the district called Albany has 
been one of the most successful of any in modem times, though much tried 
in the beginning. To the ontcrpiTse and industry of these " British settlers," 
the Cape Colony owes its present advanced position. They have drawn out 
the slumbering energies of their Dutch fellow-colonists ; and now both English 
and Dutch rival each other in all the undertakings which tend to increase 
the prosperity of their countrj'. To the English settler the colony is also in- 
debted for religious and civil liberty, a free press and constitutional self-govern- 
ment. Graham's Town (not Cape Town) has been the centre of the life, 
intellect, and enterprise of the Cape Colony, simply because it was the capital 
and centre of the English settlement. 

Population (of the Cape Colony), 496,381, according to the census of 1865. 
Of tiiese, 181,582 are European, 81,598 Hottentot races, (including Bushmen,) 
100,536 Kaffirs, 132,655 other African races, including at least 20,000 or 
30,000 Mohammedans of Malay origin, or from Mozambique and other parts 
of South-eastern Africa ; add the population of British Kaffraria, 86,201, of 
whom 8,138 are European, and we have a total of 582,582 in the Colony 
south of the Orange River. 

Religious denominations. — In 1867, an estimate was taken of the various 
Churches in the old Colony, which, though very imperfect, is sufficiently 
accurate as an estimate of the relative strength of each, and of the pecuniary 
aid received from the Colonial Government. 

Ministers. Adherents. Attendants Conunu- ^ 

onpub.wor. nicants. 

Dutch Reformed Church 73 163,964 23,242 49,282 £8,882 

Church of England 100 33,739 12,623 4,383 £4,702 

Lutheran (German Missions) 32 19,494 6,475 5,178 £214 

Presbyterian 7 9,037 1,975 1,172 £200 

Independents 27 23,817 7,520 5,190 — 

Wesleyan Methodists 31 33,086 14,105 7,666 £650 

Roman Catholics 15 8,527 3,277 4,763 £1,000 

Other denominations 35 12,078 



331 303,742 £15,628 
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The returns for BRITISH Eaffrabia (now an integral portion of the 
Colony) are not included in this estimate, not having been taken in the 
census of 1865, but they are included in the Tables. The Moravians, in the 
Government returns, are included in the Other denominatums. The 
Mohammedans seem not to be included in it. 

Education. — The cost of this department in all the Cape Colony is, by the 
returns of 1872, £24,970, and in addition there are grants of £400 to each of 
the two colleges at Cape Town and Graaf Eeynet ; 275 schools, (160 of these 
Mission schools,) in the Western Division ; 240 schools, (106 of these Mission 
schools,) in the Eastern Division ; in all, 515 schools, with 46,245 scholars. 
Both the Dutch and English languages are taught in the public schools, and 
in the Mission schools English and t£e Native mnguages. In the Kaffir and 
Sechuana dialects a native literature, veiy small at present, is being formed. 
The Dutch Reformed Church has a Theological Seminary at SteUenbosch. 
In the Eastern Province, the Wesleyans have an Institution atHEALDToWN, 
near Fort Beaufort, for the training of Native teachers. The Free Church of 
Scotland has at Loyedale, in British Kaffraria, an Institution of a very 
superior character, which must take the first place among Mission schools. 
Other seminaries of a similar character are being established by the various 
Missionary Societies, to meet the growing desire for a higher education among 
the Kaffirs, Bechuanas, and coloured races generally. In the Eastern Division, 
the Wesleyan School at Salem, established at an early period in the begin- 
ning of the English settlement by Rev. W. Shaw, and conducted by the late 
Mr. Matthews, had the honour of educating a large number of youths who 
now fill important positions in the Colony. 

The Press is not neglected in Kaffirland by the Missionaries. At a 
very early period of the Missions, the Missionaries of the Glasgow Society, 
now the Free Church of Scotland, had a small press, from which the first 
initiatory school books were issued. They now publish a periodical in Kafiir 
and English monthly. The Wesleyan Mission Press at Mount Coke is the 
largest establishment of the kind in Kaffirland ; and, under the management 
of the late Rev. J. W. Appleyard, has issued a large portion of the Scriptures, 
as well as school books. 

II. Bbitish Kaffbabia, — ^from the Fish River to the Kei, — is now 
united to the Colony. A portion of Kaffirland, beyond the Kei, has been 
assigned to the Fingoes, the rest is inhabited by the people of the chief 
Kreli, by Tembookies and others, who are nominally independent ; and 
hence, from the Kei to the Zimvubu, the name of Independent KafEraria is 
given to the territory, though British residents are found within its limits, 
exercising a discretionary jurisdiction, for the most part wisely and 
beneficially for the interests of the Europeans and natives. The Fingo 
population is estimated at 40,000 ; the Kaffir at 150,000 ; but these returns 
are not to be depended upon. In this territory, the Missionaries of the Wes- 
leyan, Free Church of Scotland, United Presbyterian, and Church of England, 
labour. The past history of this territory, and of the Colonial border, is a 
record of sundry Kaffir wars, inherited by the British Grovemment from the 
Dutch Colony, and continued from 1819 to 1834, and following years, until 1863 ; 
wars in which millions of English money were expended, and in which 
thousands of lives were lost, and which ended in the placing of the Kaffirs, 
more or less formally, under Colonial control. For many years the Colonists 
were blamed in England as the guilty parties, provoking war by their desire 
to expel the native tribes, and possess their lands. As the real state of 
affairs became evident, the Colonial charactei has been fully vindicated, and 
the policy recommended by Sir B.D 'Urban, in 1835, but which was at that 
time disallowed by the British Government, has been substantially carried 
out. The native tribes are rapidly advancing in civilization ; and though 
they may suffer much, like all uncivilized races, in the transition period, there 
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if no fear of their extmctioiL The European inhabitants of the Cape are 
geneinHy prepared to accept their coloox^d brethren, not only as " heirs 
tajgether of the grace of life," (1 Peter iii 7,) bat also as fellow citizens of a 
nmdij increasing commnnily, which is to possess and role orer South Africa. 
Tlie&8t Mission to KafiBrland was commenced by Dr. Vandeikemp, of the 
Jjondaa MissioDaij Socics^, in 1799. This Mission had to be giren np. It 
WWE rerired hj Mr. Williams in 1816, who died in 1818, and was followed 
hw Mr. Brownlee, 1820. The Glasgow Society, Presbyterian, sent ont Mr. 
Bemde in 1821. The Wesl^an Mission in Kaffirland, nnder W. Shaw, 
camnenced in 1823 ; Shqistone, Ayliff, Shrewsbmy, Haddy, and Dngmore, 
whh otfaen, hare laboured in this Mission. 

HL B^ond the Onm^ Birer to the West, the Namaqua tribes, speaking 
diaWts akin to the origmal Hottentot language, are found extending frcnn 
die rirer northwards as Ibx as the latitude of Walvish Bay. Beyond these 
mrt the Damara tribes, called also Oya Herrero, who speak a langna^ which 
' ii a sister dialect of the Kaffir and Sechuana. The next tribe is called 
OVAXFO, and extends from about eighteen and a half south latitude to the 
Birer Cimene, (Norris's Birer,) whi^ is the southern boundary of Benguela, 
» Portuguese colony. All these tribes are separated from the Bechuana 
tribes by the Kalihari Desert Bushmen are found scattered among them. 
The ptynUatUm of Namaqualand and of the Ova Herrero (Damara) 
people IS not large, but widely scattered. The Orampo people inhabit a 
secDle country, aiul diligently culdvate the soiL Their language is a modi- 
fiestion of the dialect spckea in Benguela, related to Uie Kaffir, but different 
ficni thatof theDamaras. Among ueNamacquas and Damaras the Bhenish 
IGerionaries are labouring; and the Finland Missionary Society's agents 
among the Orampo. Much do we regret that we have no statistics of their 
laboias and successes. The Missionaries Hahn and Kroenlein have thrown 
IMit vpan the language and traditions o^ the races among whom they labour. 
ifae first MisBum m Great Na maq ualand was commenced by the Londcm 
Ifkrionaiy Sodetr in 1806 ; the WesWan followed ; but now these Missions 
ha.Te been wisely handed oyer to the Bhenish Missionary Society, which has 
pecailiar adTantages for carrying them on successfully. 

IV. PoKDOLAim, from the Zimyubu to the Umtafoona, is the connecting 
fink between Independent KafEraria and the Natal Col^y. It is possessed 
paztiy by the Amaponda tribes and kindred races. The Wesleyan Mission to 
the Chief Faku, the head of the Amaponda Tribes until his death, in 1871, 
was originally established on the Umgazi Biyer, west and south of the Zim- 
Tubo, 1830, by W. B. Boyce ; but the Amapondas haying adyanced beyond 
the 2Smyubu, two Missions haye been established, one at Palmerton, named after 
Sanmel Palmer, an excellent Missicmary, the other at Emfundisweni by the 
WedcTFan Missionary Society. 

Y. The country at the foot of the Quathlamba or Drakenberg range, near 
tiie sources of the Zimkulu, forms what is now called Nbw GBiQUALAim, 
In which a party of Griquas (Bastaards) a people of mixed race, (Dutch 
and Hottentots,) haye been recently located, 1872, under the Chief Adam 
Kok. These people are fBX adyanced in ciyilization. The population of 
Granas and natiyes is supposed to be 15,000. 

VI. The Colcmy of Natal extends from the Umtafoona to the Tugela 
RiYer, and is separated from the Oranee Free State by the Drakenberg range. 
It owes its name to the discoyery of &e port Natal by Yasco de Grfmia, uie 
Portuguese admiral, on Christmas Day, A.D. 1497. In 1824, Lieutenant Fare- 
welly an officer of the Ei^lishNayy, formed a settlement in this port, unrecog- 
nised by the British or Colonial Goyemment of the Cape. At that time the 
Natal territory near the port, and as far north as the yicinity of Delagoa Bay, 
was nnder the iron rule of Chaka, the Chief of the Zulus. All the country 
between the port and the Zimyubu was desolate and uninhabited, the popula- 
tion haying been destroyed by Chaka. This chief was succeeded, in 1828, 
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by Dingaan, who, in 1838, treacheronslv invited a party of the emigrant 
Boers rfrom the Cape) to his kraal, and then murdered them ; and, at the 
same tmie, their families and others were murdered in their encampment, 
about 700 in all Within seven months Dingaan was deposed, and fled for 
his life ; and Panda ruled in his stead. In 1842, the English Oovemment 
took possession of Natal ; and in 1856 it was made a distmct colony, sepor 
rate from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Populatioriy according to census of 1867 and 1871, (the latter said to be 
very unperf ect,) 298,802 : of these, 17,886 are EuropeEins, 275,946 Natives, 
and 5,070 Coolies from India. The returns of the Blue Book for 1872 gave 
a population of 305,141. The Native population is administered wisely <hi 
the whole by a Secretary for Native Affiiirs, the Hon. Theophilus Shepstcme, 
son of the late Rev. W. Shepstone, Wesleyan Minister. There is also a Pro- 
tector of the immigrant Coolies. 

Religion, — ^By uie returns furnished to the Blue Book for 1872, the 
adherents of the respective Churches are as follow : — 

Wesl^an Methodist 14,133 Lutheran 1,386 

American Board of For. Miss... 8,465 Homan Catholic 1,130 

Dutch Reformed and Presby.... 3,923 

Ch. of England (Bp. Colenso).. 2,470 34,647 
Ch. of Scot F. C. (Bp. Macrorie) 2,416 

These returns cannot be relied upon. The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society reports 16,800 hearers, including 5,000 Coolies, who are under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Stott. The Report of Uie American Board of Foreign 
Missions gives 1,449 as the average number of hearers : the figures in the 
census refer to the natives who call themselves friends of the Missions. The 
small returns for the two Churches of England and the Church of South 
Africa must refer to communicants, or attendants on public worship. No 
doubt the number attached to the two Churches, but who are not able to 
attend the Sunday services regularly, is very large. When there is a census 
which tells what ihe population choose to call themselves, and another which 
states the church-room afforded by each religious body, then a fair guess may 
be made of the relative influence of each. The Government of Natal pro- 
fesses to make no provision for religious worship beyond £350 paid to the 
Chaplain of the Church of England, £150 to the Romish Bishop, £300 to 
Ministers of the Dutch Reformed and Presbyterian Church, and £160 to three 
other Ministers. This Colony is also privileged to import Coolies from India 
without making any provision for their religious instruction, and consequently 
allows the Wesleyan Society to care for 5,(X)0 labourers brought from ibidia to 
suit the convenience of the sugar planters ; the planters of Natal manifest- 
ing in this matter less care for their hirelings than their fellow planters in 
the West Indies. As far as we can gather from the General Directory and 
Guide Book, published by Saul, Solomon, and Co., Cape Town, 1874, a most 
valuable compendium ot information respecting SouUi Africa, the number 
of the clergy are as follows : — 

Bps. Minis. Catechis. Bps. Minis. 

Church of England... 1 14 5 Free Ch. of Scot... 2 

Church of S.Africa.. 1 19 2 Romanists 1 2 

Dutch Reformed Ch. .0 4 Coneregationalists. . 3 
Presbyterian 4 Wesl Meth. Church 14 

Education. — The Government supports a high school and a Government 
school in each of the towns of Maritzburg and D 'Urban, at a cost of £1,741 ; 
also 76 aided schools, at a cost of £2,397. All the Missionary Societies have 
schools connected with their stations. The Church of England, influenced 
W Captain Gardiner, commenced a Mission at Natal, in 1837-8, by the Rev. 
J. Owen ; but this Mission, owing to the distracted state of the country, was 
not continued. The Wesleyans, who, since 1830, had been in constant com- 
munication with the settlers and chiefs at Port Natal, commenced their Mis- 
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sion in 1842. Bichards, W. J. Davis, H. Fearse, Spensley, Gaskin, Blencowe, 
and James Cameron, are names connected with this Mission. 

VII. ZuLULANDjtiie territory beyond the Tngela, under the Chief Citiwayo, 
who succeeded Panda in 1872. The pojpulation estimated at 100 to 160,000. 
In this land the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Hermannsburg, 
and the Norwegian Missionary Society haye about 24 stations. 

Vni. Gbiqualand West, north of the Orange Riyer, and west of the 
Orange Free State, is the territory ceded to the British Goyemment by 
Waterboer, October 27th, 1871. Pojmlation about 30,000. The discovenr 
of the Diamond Fields was the occasion of a large rush of popiilation, which 
began in 1871. Most of the religious bodies have sent Ministers to meet the 
case of the diggers. This part of South Africa was first occupied by Mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society early in this century. 

IX. The Orange Fbee State is the territory between the Orange Biyer 
and the Vaal, bordering on the one hand on Wc^ Griqualand, and on the 
other on Basutuland and Natal. It contains a population of about 
20,000 Europeans^ and 15,000 Natiyes."^ This country was taken possession of 
by the emigrant Boers in 1837-8, and their independence was aclmowledged 
hj the British Goyemment in 1852. Religion. — The Dutch Reformed 
Cfhurch has 14 Ministers, and 2 Ministers of a secession Dutch Church. 
Besides the Bishop of Bloemf ontein and the St. Augustine Brotherhood, there 
are 2 Ministers of what is called the '* English Church," besides the two 
mentioned in the Tables. The Goyemment allows salaries to Ministers, not 
con&iing its grants to those of the Dutch Reformed Church, but we haye 
no particulars ; probably £3,000 to £4,000 is the amount of grants. 

X. The Tbansvaal or South Afbican Republic extends from the 
Vaal Riyer to the Limpopo : it was founded by the emigrant Boers in 1840, 
and recognised by the British Goyemment in 1852. Population, about 
30,000.^^ The discoyery of gold fields at Lydenberg, &c., is attracting many 
emigrants. Religion, ^c. — The Dutch Reformed State Church has 4 Minis- 
ters ; the Dutch Reformed Independent has 2 Ministers ; the Dutch Reformed 
branch of the Cape Church has 3 Ministers ; the English Episcopal Church, 
2 Ministers ; the Wesleyan Methodists, 3 Ministers. In addition to these, there 
are Missionaries of the Berlin and Hermannsburg Societies. 

XI. Basutuland. This territory, which had long been goyemed by the 
Chief of the Basutus, Moshesh, was, by the consent of the chiefs and pebple, 
annexed to the Col^nr, March 12th, 1863, and 1871. The motiye, as in the 
case of Griqualand West, was the fea? on the part of the natiyes of absorp- 
tion by the Boers. Population, about 76,000. Religion, ^e. — The French 
Protestant Missionaries of the Missions Eyangeliques, who commenced their 
Mission in 1831, haye been the means of raising this people in the scale 
of ciyilization. Beisides 14 Missionaries, (Euro|>ean,) there are 69 lay agents 
employed ; 2,229 Church members. At Monja tne Missionaries haye a 
printing press, and publish, among other things, a monthly periodical. 

XII. Bechuana Countby. To the west and north of Griqualand West, 
to the west of the Orange Free State, and to the west and north of the Trans- 
yaal Republic, the territory extending as far west as the Kalihari Desert, 
and as far north as the Zambezi, is, for want of a better term, called the 
Bechuana Country. In this extensiye region the French Protestant Mission- 
aries of the Missions Eyangeliques haye one Mission, the Wesleprans another, 
and die London Missionary Society eight. To this last-mentioned Society 
belongs the honour of first commencing a Mission b^ond the Orange Riyer, 
in 1806, among the Namaquas, and then among the Griquas and Bechuanas. 
Moffat and Liyingstone, Missionaries of this Society, haye been the most 
adyenturous explorers of South Africa. At this time the London Missionary 
Society's stations extend from the Orange Riyer to the affluents which form 
the sources of the Zambezi in latitude 20<> south. Inyati, the most adyanced 

* Some giye 60,000 for the Orange Free States, and 120,000 for the TmnsTaal. 
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station in South Africa, (in distance from the Cape Colony,) is among the 
Amandebele, the people lately under Mozilekatse. Notwithstanding the 
failure of the Mission to the Makololo, and that of the UniTersities' Mission 
on the Shire, &c., we regard this class of Missions as most important The 
failures in question are but lessons to teach us how to avoid the mistakes into 
which first attempts naturally fall. A line of Missions on the healthy ranges 
parallel with the east coast would do much to Christianize Africa, and would 
afford a field for the exercise of the talents and endurance of the higher 
class of Christian Missionaries, that heroic order which, in the present day, 
is in danger of finding no sphere in the Mission field. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated 8,063 and 4,165 

copies of Scriptures and portions of the same in the Cape Colony and 
Kaffirland, East and West. Beyond the Cape Colony, to the east and 
north, 3,350 copies. It has granted £144 towards the cost of the Sisutu 
translation, and £215 for Namaqua printing. 

2. The Society for Promoting Christian l^owledge has granted to Cape Town 

£33. 6s. Sd.y and to Gndiam's Town £315 ; to the Bloemfontein diocese 
£225, and has Toted £700 for sundry purposes; to Natal £207. 5s, ; and 
to Zululand £50. 

3. The National Bible Society of Scotland has granted 90 copies of English 

and Dutch Scriptures to Enappe's Hope, Kaffirland. 

4. The Religious l^ct Society has granted £103 in books to Africa and 

the islands. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has printed the New Testament in 

Namaqua ; the entire Bible in Kaffir and Sechuana ; the New Testa- 
ment and Psalms in Sesutu. 

2. The American Bible Society has printed the New Testament in Zulu. 
N.B. 1. The first attempt at committing the Kaffir langpiage to the press was 

made by Dr. Vanderkemp and J. Read, in the production of a littJe Catechism 
in Kaffir. The Missionaries of the Glasgow Society, especially Mr. Bennie, 
printed many fragmentary specimens of the language, for the use of schools, 
as the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and Hymns. The first entire 
copy of any portion of the New Testament committed to the press was the 
three Epistles of John, by the Glasgow Missionaries (now Free Church of 
Scotland) : the next was the Grospel of St Luke in 1833, translated by W. B. 
Boyce, Wesleyan Missionary Society, by the help of Theophilus Shepstone, 
now the Honourable Secretary for Native AfEairs in NataL 

N.B. 2. The problem of the proper position of aboriginal tribes liYing under 
Governments and in connexion with Colonists of a higher race and more 
advanced civilization, has heen practically well nigh solved in South Africa. 
For many years past, say the last half century, the Cape Grovemment has 
honestly, at all times, though not always wisely, sought the wel&ire of the 
native population. The following works throw light on this important 
subject :— -Saxe Bannister's " Humane Policy,'* 8vo., 1840 ; Dr. Philips' 
" Researches in South Africa," two vols., 8vo., 1828 ; Fairbaim's numerous 
articles in the " South African Advertiser," from 1827 to 1840 ; Hon. Robert 
Godlonton's " Narrative of the Irruption of the Kaffir Hordes," 8vo., .1846 ; 
(this gentleman has thoroughly vindicated the character of the British 
Colonists ;) W. B. Boyce's " Notes on South African AfEairs," 8vo., 1839 ; 
W. Shaw's " Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen," 8vo., 1835, and « Defence of 
the Wesleyan Missionaries of South Africa," 8vo., 1839 ; and Hon. J. C. 
Chase's continuation of Wilmot's " Histoiy of the Cape," 8vo., 1869, 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OE MADAGASCAR, 

MAURITIUS, &c. 

1. Madagaboab nas firgt mentioned by Marco Polo, in tlie thirteenth cen- 
tnrr. Small aettlementa have been made at different times by the Englinh, 
French, and othen; bnt no exteiuiTe colonj has been established. The 
GoTemment is natiTe ; the Kidk or Queen of the HoTahs, the leading tribe, 
\» nominaUr the Sovereign of ^b whole island. Pepnlatiini is between four 
and five millions. Tiio Malagaah race is re:? sinilai to the uklaj races, 
and &K language is eiidentlj of the same class. 

2. BeligUra, ^b. — Cbrietiiuiitj' was introdnced 1^ the Missiimariea of the 
Iicmdon Society, 1819. The Kisg Radoma was favonrable, and theMisnon 
had great enccess. On the death of Radoma, I82S, the Qneen, his successor, 
became a persecator, and expelled the Missionaries in 1836 and 18S6 ; but 
not before thej had furnished the country with the Scriptnres in their own 
tongue. Persecutioncontinnodformoreuian twenty years: more than 10,000 

girsons suffered various punishments, and many of the converts died for 
hriat All this time Chri^ianity was not only preserved, but the number 
of Chriiitians increased from 1,00Q to 3,000 or 1,000. The persecution ceased on 
the death of the Qncen in 1861 ; and since then the Mission hag greatly 

Kapered, as may be seen by the returns in the Tables. In 1869, Qneen 
Tolona the Second embraced Christianity. The history of the prog[re«s of 
Christianity in Madagascar, as detailed by the Rev, W. Ellis, in his work, 
*' The MarCTr Chureh," is a painfully interesting yet cheering episode in the 
histoiy of the Christianity of tbe nineteenth century. Missions have since 
been established in Madagascar by the Society of Friends, who co-operate 
with the London Miaaionaiy Society in the maintenance of schools especially. 
AUo, at the invitation of the London Miwionary Society, by the Chnn^ 
Missionary Society at AndOTOiAnto, on the east side of the island, lonth^of 
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Tamatave, and at Vohimar, in the extreme north. The Society for the 
Propagatkm of the Gospel has established a Minion, with 3 Missionaries, not 
only on the coast, bnt in the capital, Tamatare. A Bishop has been appointed, 
and as the British GoTemment wc^d not permit his bemg consecrated by the 
Bidiops of the English Church, (deeming the appointment nnneoessary,) the 
consecration was t^^ the Bishqps of the Episcopalian Scottish Chnrch. The 
Report of die Society states, in vindication of this step : " The Society is 
bound in loyahy to its principles to cany to Madagascar, not merely a 
decUuration of religious opinions, bnt a living branch of the Church of Christ, 
in which, from the Apostles' time, there have been three orders of Ministers, 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons." Entertaining such views, and looking 
forward to a time when, through the increase of Episcopalian Ministers, the 
want of a Bishop would be felt, we cannot be surprised, though we may 
regret the action of the Society for the Propagation of the GospeL The 
Norwegian Missionary Society has also a Mission in Madagascar, and a 
Trading Ship connected with the Mission. The testimony of Sir Bartle 
Frere to the success of the Madagascar Mission is interesting. In 1872 he 
visited Majunga, on the west coast of Madagascar, the seat of Government, 
and chief garrison of a District conquered by the ruling race, the Hovahs, 
from the Sakalavas. Here Sir Bartle Frere found two large churches ; 
large, airy, neat buildings, holding from 3 to 500. No Engliw Minister, — 
native Minister only. " llie impression left on our minds was, that Chris- 
tianity had here taken root as the national religion.'' He sees, also, no 
reason to doubt a statement which appeared in tiie ** Friend of India," Sep- 
tember 28th, 1873, that there are in Madagascar half a million professing 
Christians, more than 20,000 children at school, 700 churches, 160,000 
Malagash books sold every year, 120 Evangelists supported by £he native 
Churches, besides their own native Ministers. 

n. The MATTBirius, a French island, taken possession of by the English 
in 1810. It was discovered in 1505 by the Portuguese. Population, (1872,) 
326,454, of which 222,472 are Coolies, import^ from India as labourers. 
The English Church has a Bishop and 7 Clergy, who have £2,650 grants-in- 
aid, ^d the Church Missionary Society has a Mission to the Coolies. 
The Roman Catholics have a Bishop and 23 I^ests, who have a grant of £4,970. 
The Church of Scotland one Minister, £400. The Independents two, who 
receive £350. These returns are from the Colonial officiEil list, and are above 
the sums placed as the co6t>)f ecclesiastical establishments paid by the Colony 
in the Blue Book, namely, £242 ; the difference is no doubt paid by the English 
treasury. In Education the Government expends nearly £6,000 annually, 
in the support of the Royal College, and 37 schools, 16 of which are for 
the Indiaii population. 

in. St. Helena, a small island, discovered by the Portuguese, A.D. 1501, 
became an English possession in 1673. Population, 6,444. The Bishop of 
the English Church, who is also Colonial Chaplain, receives from the Govern- 
ment £500. There are 4 parishes, and 3 Clergy, besides the Missionaries of 

the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has granted to The 

Mauritius £218. Zs. 

2. The Religious Tract Society has granted 100 reams of paper to Mada- 

gascar, cost £40. 

3. The British and Foreign Bible Society has granted £100 for Malay 

Scriptures to Madagascar. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has printed the whole Bible in 
Malagash, and a second edition, revised, of the New Testament 
Chammars. — ^Baker's Malagash Grammar, London Missionary Society. 
Griffith's Malagash Grammar, London Missionary Society. Freeman's 
Malagash Dictionary, London Missionary Society. 
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X. MISSIONS IN WEST AFRICA. 

" THE WHITE MAN'S GRAVE.— THE LAND OF DEATH." 



** And fhey hrouglit up <m evil report of the la/nd which they had 
searched unto the children of Israeli saying^ The hmd, through 
which we have gone to search it, i$ a Icmd that eateth up the 
inhdbita/nte thereof, '^'^Nvmhern xiii, 82. 

^*And Joehua the son of Nun, and Caleb the eon ofJephuwneh 

spahe unto all the compawy of the children of Israel, saying, The 
land, which we passed through to search it, is cm exceeding good 
Umd" — Ntmbers xvo, 6, 7. 

1. In modem times the discovery of the coasts of West 
Africa, and the passage roond the Cape of Good Hope, is due 
to the persevering intrepidity of Portuguese navigators. Whe- 
ther the Phoenicians, by command of Pharaoh Necho, had 
accomplished the voyage from the Bed Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean B.C. 600, as related by Herodotus, is a matter of contro- 
versy : so also the voyage of Hanno from Carthage probably 
as far as Cape Nun, about b.o. 670. The Bomans do not appear 
to have advanced farther than the Carthaginians. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century the Spaniards discovered 
the Canaries. But the great originator and patron of African 
discovery was Prince Henry of Portugal, the fourth son of King 
John I. Under his auspices, Madeira, known to the Bomans, 
was re-discovered in 1420 ; Cape Bojador passed in 1488 ; 
the Cape de Yerd and Azores discovered in 1449 ; and when 
Prince Henry died in 1468, West Africa had been explored 
as far as within fSf" north latitude. By slow degrees the coast 
of Guinea, Congo, Angola, &c., were visited ; and, in 1486, Bar- 
tholomew Diaz doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. The coast from the southern boundary of Morocco, as far 
as within a short distance of the Senegal, is inhabited by 
Moorish tribes. From Senegal to the coast of Guinea, three 
superior races are foundi— the Jaloofs, the Mandingoes, and the 
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Fonlahs ; all the petty kingdoms traoing their origin to one or 
other of these two latter mling races. Mohammedanism, tinged 
with Pagan rites and superstition, is the predominant religion, 
and among an educated minority the Arabic language is known. 
To the pressure of the northern Mohammedan tribes of the 
desert upon the tribes of the Niger, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries of our era, and to their amalgamation with the Negro 
races, this superiority of the Jaloofs, Mandingoes, and Foulahs 
is traceable. All the other African tribes beyond the sphere of 
Mohammedan influence differ little in their habits, and vary 
little in their respective position in the scale of civilization. 
Some are more sanguinary in their superstitions, and carry their 
recklessness as to human life to a greater extent ; but they are 
all degraded by superstition, and more or less sanguinary, 
especially when excited by war. Slavery is a part of their 
social system, and is found among almost every tribe ; but the 
evils of this system have been aggravated by the European 
slave-trade, which commenced in the fifteenth century. From 
time immemorial slaves were imported from Africa by the culti- 
vated nations of the East, and this trade continues to our day. 
Happily the European slave-trade has ceased ; but until the 
transit of slaves into Barbary, and Egypt, and to Turkey and 
the East, be stopped, we cannot hope for the peace and civiliza- 
tion of Central Africa. Sir Bartle Frere*s Mission, in 1872, to 
Zanzibar is, we trust, the beginning of a firm policy on the 
part of the British Government. The nefarious traffic is not 
likely to be covertly permitted by those whose duty it is to 
prevent it, when England is really in earnest. 

8. The researches of Dr. Barth and others have thrown some 
light on the history and ethnology of the races in the northern 
portion of Central Africa. In his opinion, the Berbers, (the 
ancient Mauritanians, Libyans, &c.,) were driven from their 
originalseats north of the Great Desert by the influx of Arab 
tribes which followed the Mohammedan conquest of North 
Africa in the seventh century of the Christian era. These 
Berbers are now found occupying the centre of the Sahara, and 
are known by the name of Tawarek to strangers, while they 
call themselves Amozigh (Mazices of Ptolemy). By this move- 
ment of the Berbers, the Negro races, which had until then 
occupied the fertile oases of the Sahara, were driven upon 
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the Niger. The^'Arab tribes onoe in possession of Barbary 
and of the northan and western borders of the desert, by 
degrees, either by force or moral suasion, snooeeded in plant- 
ing the &ith of Islam in the Negro kingdoms of the Niger 
and Lake Tshad, and along the West Ooast, Where the Jaloob, 
Mandingoes, and Foulahs are the main supports of Moham- 
medanism to this day. At the beginning of this century the 
Fulbe, Pulo, Fellatah or Fellani pastoral tribes, nearly related 
to the Foulahs (of West Africa), excited a revival of Moham- 
medan &naticism, and, re-conquering the lax Mohammedan 
states on the Lake Tshad, and sundry Negro states on the 
Niger, pushed their conquests east, west, and southwards ; 
80 that now they are coming in contact in Guinea with the 
population bordering on the European settlements. Li 
Western and Central Africa we have two of the battle-fields 
of Islam and Christianity. Shall the Koran and the Arabic 
teacher give to the Negro races their future religion and litera- 
ture, or shall the Bible and the Christian Missionary implant 
a holier futh, and spread a purer and more manly and more 
useful literature 7 In some respects pure Mohammedan theism 
would be an advance upon African fetishism and the cruel 
superstitions prevalent in most of the Negro kingdoms ; but, 
while adopting the religion of Islam, the Negro races retain 
their superstitions, and are not intellectually or morally bene- 
fitted by the change. At present all the advantages of position 
and prestige are with the Mohammedan teachers, who have 
been pushing south and west for nearly a hundred years : they 
are already in possession of Africa north of the Kong Moun- 
tains : they carry their religion with their trade, and their doc- 
trines demand no extraordinary sacrifice on the part of the 
Negro convert. He can retain his polygamy, his concubines, 
and his slaves. Christianity, on the contrary, is represented 
by a handful of teachers, and still fewer Missionaries, unable 
to live above a year or two in a climate so unfavourable to 
European health. But, then, Christianity is more or less 
identified with a language which is the main organ of com* 
mercial intercourse, and which opens to the Africans the 
envied knowledge and advanced civilization of the European 
world. 

4. The time appears to have come for the establishment of 
Christian Missions on a large scale in the heart of AMcai among 
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its leading and ruling people. It was right to begin on the 
coast in and near European settlements, and any other line of 
procedure would have only courted fedlure. But to expect to 
convert Africa from the Gambia, or from Gape Coast, or Lagos, 
is like establishing a Mission on the Scilly Islands, or in Wick, 
for the conversion of the British Islands. 

The excellent men whose influence led to the Niger exploring 
expedition in 1841 had a glimpse of this truth ; but this expedi- 
tion was not, strictly speaking, a purely religious effort for the 
spiritual good of Africa, and hence, when the Government, and 
the geographers, and the men of science, had finished " th^ir 
seeing and saying,'* there was no more zeal manifested in those 
quarters for the introduction of the Gospel. It was perhaps 
fortunately left to the Missionary Societies, and one Society 
has nobly taken up the burden of the responsibility of the 
Churches for that part of Oentral Africa which is accessible by 
the Niger. The Mission is provided with a Negro Bishop, 
(Crowther,) and supplied with Negro Missionaries, all of whom 
appear to be able and earnest labourers. It lacks, however, 
educated European mind. An Arabic scholar, provided with 
the classical and mathematical lore of our universities, and 
full of zeal for Christ, and love for souls, might accomplish 
something in Boumou. Some such a man should represent 
the Christianity of Europe before the educated teachers of 
Islamism at Sokatu and elsewhere. The Churches ought 
not to grudge the giving of their best to God's cause i4 Africa. 
The Universities' Mission was a noble attempt to take up a 
commanding position on the east of Central Africa. The 
result of this attempt was no failure ; it was simply a check 
from which lessons for future guidance, and the means to insure 
final success, were to be gathered. The self-denying, courageous 
Bishop Mackenzie died a martyr, as many others before him 
had died ; but no man of like spirit was found in our univer- 
sities ready to be baptized for ti[ie dead, and the grand idea of 
a Mission to Central Africa has dwindled into an ordinary, 
commonplace station on the coast. Missions in Central 
Africa must be of the nature of a Christian Collegium, provided 
with half a dozen Missionaries, white and black, and with all 
the appliances, medical, mechanical, and literary, for so great 
an enterprise, — a wise adaptation of means to effect a desired 
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end. That there would be a certain amount of loss of life, 
and sickness, and great expenditure, is certain, but not greater 
in the long run than in the isolated Missions in West Africa 
and elsewhere. With a company of educated men, full of zeal 
for the souls of the 'heathen, who could act together as the 
members of the " Melanesian Missions " in Polynesia, and 
-maintain the same sacrificial spirit, there would be every 
prospect of success. Some healthy positions on the mountains 
near the source of the Niger, Gambia, &c., or on the Eong 
ranges, should be sought out, and permission obtained for a 
Mission settlement for such a company ; and then, having used 
every precautionary means in our power, we might hope for the 
Divine blessing, which alone can give success. 

5. The history of the Missions of the Church of England, and 
of the Wesleyan and Basle Missionary Societies, in Western 
Africa, is a chronicle of martyrdom, worthy of the best ages of 
the Church. In the first twelve years of the Church of England 
Mission in Sierra Leone, thirty Europeans died. The Wesleyan 
Missionary Society have in their burial ground the graves of 
above forty Missionaries and their wives. The Basle Society, 
between 1827 and 1842, out of seventeen Missionaries sent out, 
lost ten within one year, two in three years, while three returned 
confirmed invalids. Educated men and women have gone out 
to that land of death with the certainty of an early tomb, 
satisfied if meanwhile for a brief space they might be permitted 
to minister the word of life. The newly- arrived Missionary is 
conveyed in triumph from his landing place, by his expectant 
flock, to the church or chapel, along a path thicldy studded with 
the graves of his predecessors ; and as his eye glances upon 
these humble memorials of accepted sacrifice, he understands 
then the beauty and fitness of that all but inspired acclamation, 
" The noble army of martyrs praise Thee." Truly " the seed 
of the Church *' is here. The labours of these men of God have 
been pursued for more than half a century, in spite of the scorn 
and contempt of the world which could not understand them. 
Now, Missions to Africa are popular. Universities patronize 
them, the learned and honourable engage in them, statesmen 
as well as prelates catch warmer tints of eloquence in setting 
forth the merits of this enterprise. This change in public 
opinion is one in reference to which we heartily rejoice ; but 

s 2 
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lei it be remembered thai the glory of first vindioating the 
Miedonaiy oharaeter of the Ghnroh of Christ in an age of 
blasphemy and rebnke, is due to those Moravian Brethren who 
were willing to become slaves, in order to obtain access to the 
oppressed N^gro,— to the simple-hearted Methodist Freachers 
who began eighty years ago to lay the axe at the root of 
slavery in the West Indies, — and to the handfdl of poor Baptist 
Ministers, praying and subscribing in a parlour at Kettering. 
No men in onr day can take their crown; but men of like spirit 
are the men to evangelize Africa. 

6. From the extraordinary nnmber of deaths among the 
Europeans residing in West Africa, the climate has been 
regarded as one of the worst on the globe ; and the epithets, 
<< the land of death," and ** the white man's grave," have been 
the popular expressions of the general conviction. It is doubt- 
ful whether even the sea coasts deserve to be so characterized ; 
they are, Hike all other tropical low lands, injurious to European 
constitutions, and are rendered much more so by the neglect 
of every reasonable precaution oi a sanitary nature. All our 
settlements seem as if specially located as nurseries for fever, 
dysentery, and all other tropicid diseases. At Bathurst, on the 
Gambia, a swamp, which would pay for drainage, is a source 
of disease, and kills its dozens of the white population. At 
Cape Coast the natives are allowed to bury their dead in their 
houses, (thus tainting the water which percolates through the 
soil,) and commit every imaginable nuisance with impunity. 
The sanitary condition of Sierra Leone is equally disgraceful. 
As the Local Authorities have pretty well exhausted the cata- 
logue of possible blxmders in Hygiene, or rather against all the 
principles of sanitary science, we may hope that now recent events 
have compelled the attention of the Home Government to these 
shameful and murderous negligences on the part of their 
agents, some remedy will be applied. What may be done by 
an energetic, practical Government was to some extent mani- 
fested by the partial cleansing of the " Augean stable " at 
Lagos. We hope that a new era is coming in this respect in 
West Africa. In the interim, on the mountain ranges there 
are healthy positions, and in such localities we hope to see 
Mission stations established, for the training of Native Agents, 
&c., as it is only in such positions that European Teachers can 
hope to labour for any reasonable term. 
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NOTICES OF THE WEST AFRICAN MIBglONS. 

I. Sbnsoai. u a French settlemeiit on the river of that luune. 8L LonU 
and Ooree are the priacipal places. French influence extend* far beyond 
the Bettiements. The Gorenunent clninu aathority oTer a, population of 
600,000, and itH territory equals Algeria in extent ; it it mippoiied to aim at 
Uie Hobjiigation of Che intervening tribeti. Gnm and the gronnd-nni* are the 
chief exportA, The Koman CatholicH arc making great effortji in t^ia RCttlc- 
ment and neigh bonrhood. 

II. The GuiBIA, an Englisb settlement at St MatT'», Bathnnt, I81C. 
Macarthy's Island a a dependent post abont 250 miles up the river Gambia. 
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The pcpuUiitm of the letdement is 14,190 (inclading Kacarthy's, 1,263). 
The eccleiiastical establMment for a Chaplain, &c., is £470, according to 
the Colonial Office List The Weslejan Mission here was commenced by 
the Ber. J. Morgan, 1821. His name, and Uiose of Fox, Dove, Badger, Chap- 
man, Bridgart, and others, desenre honoorable mention. * 

The FoNOAS, or Bio Fonoas, is a Mission established by the West India 
Association for Missions in West Africa, 1865, connected with the Church of 
England. 

^e De Lob Islands are sitoated to the south, and haTe a Mission from 
the Society for the Propagation of the GospeL Poj^ulati4m, 500 Snsns. 
In 1797, the Edinburgh Missionary Society commenced a Mission here, which 
failed. A Mission by the Glasgow Society also failed through sickness and 
death of their Missionaries. 

SiSBRA Leoni (Colony) consists mainly of a peninsula, with some terri- 
toiy joining and appended. It was ceded by the natives to the British in 
1787, and in 1791 the firat settlers, chiefly free blacks from Nova Scotia, were 
placed there by the Sierra Leone Company. In 1807 it became a Crown 
colony. Popnlatlon, in 1871, exclusiye of military, of whom 129 are Eurt^>ean, 
41 ,497, according to Blue Book. The ecclesiastical establishment for the Bishc^ 
Colonial Chaplion, £1,150, and native clergy, £600 ; also an allowance to the 
BomanCatholics. In 1860, Uie religious returns were 12,954 £pisoopalian8,15,170 
Methodists[S,700 being "African Methodists," the others beingW^eyans),2,146 
Lady Huntmgdon's Connexion ; 1,734 Mohammedans, 3,354 Fagans ; at present 
the Mohanmiedans are supposed to be 4,000. The Church of Englimd Mission 
commenced 1804, but was not firmly established until 1816« under W. A. B. 
Johnson. It has been highly successful, as the Tables show. An excellent high 
school at Fourah Bay has been very useful. The native pastorate is now 
distinct from the Mission, from which, however, it receives £300 annually, 
as well as the Government grant £500. The Wesleyan Missions ccnnmenced in 
1811, under George Warren. Among his successors we may mention the 
names of Messrs. Figgott, Rastan, Quick, Champness, and Benjamin 
Tre^kis, who yet survive. For some years a high school was maintained 
at King Tom's Foint, which worked weU generally (not always). It is now 
supers^ed by a new establishment at Free Town, under Mr. J. Claudius May. 
The Government makes an educational grant annually. At one time 
150 native languages were spoken in Sierra Leone by " liberated slaves " 
from every part of the African continent. 

Shebbro is an island and part of a district in which the Mendi language is 
spoken. Other districts are Meperi, Bulum, Jong, Bombe, &c. Here the 
Church Missionary Society and the American Missionary Association have 
stations and Missionaries. 

LiBEBIA is an African republic, settied by free blacks from the United 
States at C^pe Mesurado, in 1820, and united in 1856 with another settiement 
of the same nature, which was formed at C!ape Falmas in 1836. The jwpulation 
of American origin is about 20,000 or 25,000, 20,000 of these Colonists from 
America originally; but the native tribes within 100 miles of the 500 miles of 
coast, claimed by the Republic, are 50 in number, with 9k population oi about 
3,000,000; withm the boundaiy of the Republic, about 200,000, or 300,000. 
It was recognised as an independent Republic in 1847. The Golas, Yei, Km, 
and other tribes, are already incorporated with the Republic. The Yeys are 
remarkable for their inventions of an alphabetical character ; and the Kxu 
for their independence and industry. The Bassa, Km, Fishmu, Grebo, and 
other tribes, are within the boundary of the Republic. There is a College 
in Monrovia. 

Bassa. The Bassa people are within the territorv geographically belong- 
ing to Liberia, east of Cape Mesurado, and west of tne Km people. 

The Gold Coast territory extends from Assim to a littie beyond the 
Volta, and is now all British territory, and " protected territory; " the Danish, 

^Seepage 136.] 
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in 1851, and Dutch poesessions, in 1872, having been ceded to the British 
Grovemment The Northern boundary is the Vnh, which separates it from 
Ashanti. The pojpulatioi^ of the " protected territory " is said to be about 
900,000. The principal tribes are the Ashajiti, Fanti, and Accra (Ga). The 
Fanti (Otji^ hmguage is that of Ashanti also. The Accra (Ga) language 
differs considerably. The whole of this coast line was in the serenteenth 
and eighteenth centuries almost literally lined with European forts, erected 
for the purpose of protecting the trade in slaves and gold dust! The 
oldest of these was £lniina, erected by the Portuguese at the close of the 
fifteenth century, taken by tiie Dutch, A.D. 1637. Of tJie 25 principal forts, 
3 belonged to the Danes, two to the Prussians, and the remainder to the 
Dutch and English. On the abolition of the slave trade, most of them were 
abandoned, and only eleven were kept in repair, of which four were Dutch, 
and seven English. Now all tibe territory on flie coast line is English. The 
chief of these forts are Cape Coast, and James Town (Accra). Underafirmand 
wise Government, the Grold Coast territory may become an important centre 
of civilisation and Christianity to tlie tribes and natives between the Gulf of 
Guinea and the Kong Mountains. The English Gk)vemment has made the Gold 
Coast and Lagos a distinct Government hem Sierra Leone, and there is every 
prospect of afinn admmistnttion (June, 1874). Hie first FrotestantMissionaryat 
Cape Coast was the Rev. Thomas Thompson, sent out in 1761 b^ the Society 
for the Propa^tion of the Grospel. He acted as Chaplain until 1756, when 
ill health obliged him to retire. One of the three youths he had sent to 
England for education, Philip Quakue, received orders, and acted as Chaplain 
from 1765 until his death, October, 1816. He had established a school, which 
was kept up by his successor. In 1831 some of the natives trained in this 
school associated themselves for the acquisition of religious knowledge. They 
applied first to the CHinrch Missionary Society, and at last, throng a pious 
Wesleyan ship-Captain of Bristol, (Potter,) to the Wesleyan Committee, who 
sent out in 1834 the Rev. Mr. Dunwell, who died in 1835. The AGssion 
thus begun has been maintained. The names of Freeman, J. Martin, G. 
Chapman, William Allen, and William West, will long be remembered among 
those of others engaged in this work. Recently three Greneral Superintend- 
ents of the Mission have died in the work, — ^Messrs. Grimmer, Waite, and 
Wharton. The Basle and North German Missionary Societies also have 
important stations in the district These excellent Germans, those of tiie 
Basle Society in particular, have done more for the literature of West Africa 
• than any other class of Missionaries, except some of their brethren connected 
with the Church Missionary Society. The press of England seemed quite 
ignorant of the existence of Grammars and Vocabularies of West Afncan 
dialects, when the Ashanti war drew further attention to the Gold Coast in 
1873, though many of them are found in the monthly catalogues of some of 
our leading publications. It is pleasant to notice that while t£e reports from 
the army in 1874 were so unfavourable to the manliness and courage of the Fanti 
tribes, the testimony of Captain Glover in favour of the Fanti and other 
natives connected with the Basle Mission is decisive. " There has been one 
bright exception to this distressing report of the Eastern tribes of the Protec- 
torate. Two companies of Christians, one of Akropong, and the other of 
Christiansburgh, numbering about 100 each, under two captains, accompanied 
by Bible Readers of the Basle Mission, attended a morning and evening 
service daily, a bell ringing them regularly to prayers. In action with the 
enemy at AcUdume, on Christmas day, they were in the advance, and behaved 
admirably, since which they have garrisoned the depot of Blappah. Their 
conduct has been orderly and soldier-like, and they nave proved themselves 
the ONLY reliable men of the large native force lately assembled on the 
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Yolta ! " The Fanii tribes are not warlike, bat they have been vcr}' unfairly 
Uamed, when the fanlt was with those who, thou}(h in charge of tlicni, 
could not speak a word of their huifi^nage. How would English nistics act if 
led to face aitilleij by officers speaking French ? 

AgWAwn, a barbarons kmgdom to the north of the Protected Territory, — 
supposed popmlatian 3,000,000 to 4,000,000, with its dependencies, but this 
mnst be a monstrous exaggeration, — of the same race as the Fantis. Its 
power has been the growth of several centuries. It is sumiised that the 
Ashanti people were a portion of a large emigration which flcil from the 
MiAammedflai power in the Niger in the thirteenth century; and that the 
JPantis are a Inranch of the races which separated from the main body. The 
Ashantis, after straggling for supremacy for many ^generations, fixed the 
Beat of tlieir power at Knmasi, about 1700, under Sai Tutu. At one time 
their power was acknowledged by all the Fanti and other tribes ; and had it 
not been for the European settlements, and the support given bv them to the 
Fanti tribes, no donbt but that Ashanti would have remained the paramount 

Cer on the Gold Coast In 1873 the last war with England ended m the 
dilation of the Ashanti power, and the formal independency of all the 
tribes sooth of the Frah, who are recognised as being under the protection of 
England. The Rev. Mr. Freeman, Wesleyan Missionar}% first visited Kuma^i 
in 1839, and a Mission was established there in 1840, with the full consent of 
the King, and Mr. F. was followed by G. Chapman and others. A Native Agent 
for some time occupied the Mission. Kumasi was burnt in 1874. It is the 
intentioQ of the Wesleyans to resume the Mission in Kumasi, or some other 
central position in Ashanti, as soon as possible. 

The Basle Mission, whose head quarters are at Akropong, on the moun- 
tains, laboors earnestly in the work of civilization and schools, forming 
settlements similar to uose in South Africa. It has a staff of mechanics as 
well as Ministers. The North German Mission is established cast of the 
V<dta, at Quitto, and in the interior among the Ewe tribe. 

Dahomey is another barbarous kingdom to the east of Ashanti ; chief 
town, Abomey. Its boundaries, like those of Ashanti, vaiy with the fortunes 
of war ; but we Kin^ of Dahomey has secured Whydah as his 8ca])ort, and 
the tribes between this port and tno capital arc considered his subjects. The 
power of this state has much declined, especially since the unsuccessful attacks 
on Abbeokuta. The barbarous human sacrifices are as numerous here as in 
Ashanti The Wesleyan Society had Missions at Whydah, and the Great 
and Little Fopos, but the Missionaries were driven away in 1843. They will 
probably be re-occupied this year. 

Abbeokuta is a town in Yoruba, formed in 1825 by refugees, gradually 
increasing in number, until in 1829 it had the remnant of the population of 
130 towns within its walls. These were joined by Christian emigrants from 
the coast Mr. Freeman, the Wesleyan Missionaiy, visited the town in 1841, 
and Mjt. Townsend, of the Church Missionary Society, soon after, and the 
Church of England Mission was established in 1846. The Wesleyan Mission 
soon followed. Mr. Champness and others laboured m Abbeokuta. All the 
European Missionaries wero compelled to leave the to^'n through the 
jealousy which arose respecting the supposed desi^s of the Governor 
of the British possessions at Lagos upon the independence of the 
community in 1867. European Missionaries have since visited them, and 
are invited to return. The King of Dahomey has made several attempts to 
take and destroy this free city, but has been repulsed with severe losses, which 
have tended to lower the prestige and the reality of his power. 

YoBUBA is a large extent of territoi^- extending from the Niger, on the 
north, to the Bight of Benin, with Dahomey on the west, and Benin on the 
eai$t It is without exception the most promising and important position for 
Christian Missions, frcsn the character of the people, and of the language. 
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which is probably spoken by 8,000,000 of people It contains a laige nnmber 
of towns, with populations varying from 20,000 to 150,000 each. The' Church 
Missionary Society has some important Missions in this coontiy (^843). The 
Wesleyan Missionary Society occupies Lagos, a British Settlement^ fint taken 
possession of in 1862, the statistics of which, in 1872, are as follows : 
Pa}cans, 44,787 ; Mohammedans, 10,595 ; Episcopalians, 3,145 ; Weslejans, 
1,048 ; Romanists 572 ; Baptists, 71 ; Presbyterians, 2 ; total, 60,220. 

The Niger Mission is the only palpable result of Uie grand exploratorj 
expedition, which, under the patronage of the ilite of English society, and of 
the English Government, ascended the Niger in 1841. The Church MissioOy 
nnder Kcv. J. Crowther, now Bishop Crowther, a native of Tomba, com- 
menced in 1856. Three of the stations are on the coast, and two on the Niger 
higher up. It is discouraging to think that such an inlet into the heart of 
Africa is not occupied by at least 20 Missionaries. Nigritia is supposed to 
contain 30,000,000 of people. 

Febnando Po, a small island in the Gulf of Guinea, discovered in 1471 bj 
the Portuguese. The Primitive Methodist Missionary Society has established 
a Mission here. The Boobies (the natives) are a degraded race. A few 
Europeans, liberated slaves, and settlers from the African settlements, form 
the population. 

The Bight of Benin washes the shores of Benin, Bonni, Qoa, (Old- 
Calabar,) and the Camcrooas (Biaf ras). Into this part of the Gulf of Guinea 
the Niger and other rivers not yet fully explored empty thcmsclTes. The 
population much resembles their neighbours in ignorance, cruelty, and super- 
stition, and have been specially degraded by the slave trade. It is to be 
hoped that on the Cameroon monntams a Sanatorium may be established for 
Missionaries. 

The Calabar people, called Calabaros and Calapongas by the Portuguese, 
formerly dwelt in Ibibio, in the Egbo Country, Yoruba, but early in the 
eighteenth century they were driven to the east bank of the Calabar, and 
built Ikoritungko, called by Europeans Creek Town ! for the convenience of 
the slave trade ; in due time, two other towns, Obutong, (Old Town,) and 
Akwaakpa (Duke Town). The native name is Efic ; the Crovemment is 
that of a number of town republics ; the Kings, so called, are simply persons 
of great personal influence ; society consists of nobles and slaves. A secret 
association, called Egbo, possesses great power. Bonny, a large town to the 
west, lias its own King, llie population of the Cameroons is much in the 
same condition as at Calabar, &c. 

The Corisco Bay and Island, the coast opposite, and the Gaboon 
river, are occupied by stations of the American Presbyterian Board, among 
the Benga, M'pongwe, Bakele, and other tribes, speaking languages very 
similar to the Kaffir dialects of South Africa. The French exercise autho- 
rity over this part of West Africa. The American and Baptist Missiomirics 
have done much in preparing Grammars and translations in the language 
of the M'pongwe, &c. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has granted to Sierm 

Leone £40, and has voted £260 foir the diocese of the Niger. 

2. The National Bible Society of Scotland has granted to Calabar 500 copies 

of the Efic Bible. 

3. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated 2,480 copies of 

the Scriptures and portions in Sierra Leone, and has granted £111 for 
Fanti translations. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published the four Gospels in 
I^andingo, (Gambia, &&,) Genesis in Timmane, St. Matthew in Bnllom 
and English ; also the four Got^ls in Mendi ; the Bible in Accra, 
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(Ga,) also in Fanti, for ARhanti ; Xew Testament, Genesin to Rntli, 
and Daniel, for Yomba; Gcneaifl, Exodoi*, Matthew, John, Actn, in 
Hanna ; part of the New Testament in Ifaio ; part of St. Matthew in 
Nnpe, (aO alon^ the Niger,) in DoalUi, the Bible (for the Cameroon^). 

2. The National Bible Society of Scotland has pnbliHhed the entire Bible 

in Efic (Calabar). 

3. The American Bible Society has published Genesis, Exodus, ProTcrbd, 

J<din, St PanPs Epistles, in M'pongwe (for the Gaboon); Genesis, Mark, 
Lnke, John, Acts, 1 Corintiiians, in Urebo (Liberia); Genesis, Mark, 
Lnke, John, Acts, in Benga. 

GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, VOCABULARIES. 

Fsw persons are aware of the extent of the laboars of the MiMionaries in 
the composition of Grammars, Dictionaries, &c., of the languages of West and 
South Africa. The following is as complete a list as I can make, and does not 
include many in mss. It 1^ much to be regretted that the rarioiis Missionaiy 
Societies have not been particularly careful to preserve the first Grammars, and 
fint attempts at reducing to writmg, of the yarious languages used by their 
MisBioiiaries. It is now too late, as none of the older Societies can point 
out all the tcanslaticms. Grammars, &c, produced by their Missionariei. 

GRAMMARS, VOCABULARIES, AND DICTTIONARIES, ETC., IN 
THE LANGUAGES OF WEST AND SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sbelle's, S. W., Polyglotta Africana: Vocabulary of more than one hundrod 

African Languages, Church Missionary Society. 
J. Clarke's Spc^cimens of Dialects of Africa, 1848. 

WEST AFRICAN. 

Mandingo Grammar, by R. M. MacBrair, W&ileyan Muisionary Society. 

Foulah .f Grammar, by R. M. MacBrair, We8lc}'an Missionary Society. 

Foulah Primer, by J. C. Reichardt, Church Missionar}' Society. 

Soosoo Grammar, Old Edinbuigh Missionaiy Society. 

Timneh Grammar, by C. F. Schlenker, Cliurch Missionary Society. 

Mendi Grammar and Vocabulary, by C. F. Schlenker, Ch. Mis. So. 

Bassa Grammar, by W. J. Crocker, American Baptist Missionaiy So. 

BuUom Grammar ^'Vocabulary, (1814,) by G. R. Nylander, Church 

Missionaiy Society. 
Sherbxo Vocabulary by J. F. Schon, Church Missionary Society. 

COAST OF GUINEA. 

Akra Grammar and Dictionary, 2 vols., 1858, by J. Zimmermann, 

Basle Mission. 

Otji (Fanti, 
Ashanti) Grammar and Vocabulary, br H. N. Riis, 1854, Basle Mission. 

Fanti Grammar and Vocabulaiy, by Robert Brooking, 1843, Wcs- 

leyan Missionaiy Society. 

M'Fantsi Grammar, by D. L. Carr and F. F. Brown (Cape Coast). 

Tshi and Akra. . .Dictionary and Granmiar by Locker, Christeller, and Zimmer- 
mann, 1874, (in the press,) Basle Mission. 

Grebo (Liberia)Grainmar and Dictionary, by Bishop Payne, American Pro- 
testant EpiscopaL 

Vei (Liberia) ...Grammar and Vocabulary, by S. W. Koelle, 1849 and 1854, 

Church Missionaiy Society. 

Ewe (Dahomey)Key to Ewe Language, by Schlcgel, 1856, North German Mis. 

THE NIOEB. 

Yoruba Grammar, VocabnUry, and Dictionaiy, by Bishop Crowther, 

Church Missionary Society. 

T 2 
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Yoraba Grammar and Dictionar}', by T. J. Bowcn, 4to., 1858, South 

Baptist Convention. 
Boumou(ICanuri)Grammar,byS. W. Koclle, 1854, Church Missionary Societr. 

Hanssa Grammar and Primer, by J. F. Schon, Church Mis. Society. 

Ibo Elements of Grammar, by J. F. Schon, Church Mis. Society. 

Efic Grammar and Dictionary, by H. Goldie, United Presbyterian. 

Vocabulary, by W. H. Weddell, United Presbyterian. 

Nnpi Grammar and Dictionary, by Bishop Crowther, Ch. Mis. So. 

Eyo, or Akn Vocabulary, by Rev. J. Kaban, Church Missionary Society. 

BIGHT OF BENIN LANGUAGES. 

^ wms)^^"™^ 1 Grammar and Vocabulary, by A. J. Saker, Baptist Missies. 

Isnbn ) Grammar, by J. Merrick, Baptist Missionary Society. 

Fernando Po j Grammar, by John Clarke, Baptist Missionary Society. 
Benga (Corisco)Grammar and Vocabulary, by J. L. Mackey, Am. Presbyterian. 
M*Pongwe j 

and Dikele > Grammars and Vocabularies, 1847, the Am. Bd. of For. His. 

(the Gaboon) ) 

SOUTH AFBICA (WEST COAST.) 

Herrero, (Dainara)Grammar and Dictionary, by C. H. Hahn, 1857, Rhenish 

Missionary Society. 

^Namaqua Grammar, by H. Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Namaqua Vocabulary, 12mo., 1854, Rhenish Missionary Society. 

Namaqua Elementary Books, by H. C. Knudson, R;heni8h Mis. Society. 

Namaqua Grammar, 1857, by J. C. Wallman, Berlin Missionary So. 

Koranna Grammar, by C. F. Wurass. Rhenish Missionary Society. 

SOUTH AFBICA (BEYOND OBANGE BIVEB TO THE EAST). 

Sechuana Grammar, by J. Archbell, 1837, Wesleyan Missionary Society, 

Sechuana Grammar, by E. Casalis, 1841, Missions Evangeliques. 

Sechuana Grammar, by Fredoux, 1864, Missions Evangcliques. 

Sechuana Analysis of the language of the Bechuanas, by Dr. Lirin^ 

stone, London Missionary Society. 

SOUTH AFBICA (KAFFIBLAND, EAST OF THE CAPE COLONY.) 

Kaffir Grammar, 4to., by W. B. Boyce, Wesleyan Missionaiy 

Society, publisned 1883. The author acknowledges ^e 
great help he received from his young friend TheophUns 
Shepstone, (now Hon. Sec. of Native Afbirs in Natal). 

Kaffir Grammar, 8vo., by W. B. Boyce, enlarged and much im- 
proved by W. J. Davis, with Tables and Vocabuhuy, 
Second Edition, 1837. 

Kaffir Grammar, by W. J. Davis, 8vo., 1871. 

Kaffir Vocabulary, 48mo., by John Ayliff, Wesleyan Mis. Sa 

Kaffir Dictionary, Kaffir-English and English-Kaffir, by W. J. 

Davis, 8vo., 1870, Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Kaffir Grammar, by W. J. Appleyard, 8to. 1848, Weslen^an Mis- 
sionary Sociebr. (A Treasury of A&ican Philology.) 

Zulu Dictionary, by Bishop Colenso, 1861, Church of England. 

Zulu First Steps in Zulu, being Elements of Zulu Grammar, br 

Bishop Colenso, Second Edition, 1871, Church of Eneland. 

Zulu Elementary Grammar of Zulu-Kaffir, 1855, First Editioiiy 

by Bishop Colenso, Church of England. 

Zulu ..Dictionary, by J. L. Dohne, Berlin Missionary Society. 

Zulu Granunar, by L. Grout, 1859, American Board Foreign Mis. 

Zulu Grammar,by H. F.S. Schrender, 1850, Norwegian Missicmaij 

Society. 
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XL MISSIONS IN AMERICA. 

'' €hd bTmU enlarge Ja^heth.^'—Qenetie ix. 27. 

*' Thou ehaHi epread abroad to the weet^ (vnd to the eaet^ and to the 
norths and to the eouth,^* — Qeneeie xxviiu 14. 

" And the we$t border was to the great eea^ and the coast 

thereof" — Joehua xv. 12. 



1. Fob all practical purposes the first discoYcrer of America 
was Christopher Golnmbus, a Genoese navigator, in the service 
of Spain, who landed at San Salvador, (Bahama Islands,) October 
20th, A.D. 1492. Bat Greenland was first visited about a.d. 872, 
by Gunnibiom, from Iceland ; and from Greenland, Biane, an 
Icelander, discovered the Continent in 986. Small settlements 
were made in the territory now occupied by the States of New Eng- 
land and New York, and a connexion kept up with Iceland until 
the middle of the fourteenth century. John Cabot, a Venetian, in 
the service of Henry YII. of England, on the 24th of June, 
1497, discovered the coast of Labrador, in North America ; and 
in 1498, in the month of May, Columbus discovered the coast 
of South America, near the mouth of the river Orinoco. The 
history of the subsequent discoveries, explorations, and settle- 
ments of the Spanish, English, Dutch, French, and Portuguese, 
in this new world and the adjacent islands, is well known to all 
readers, having been written by some of our most popular his- 
torians, — Robertson, Prescott, Helps, Bancroft, Washington 
Irving, and others. 

2. By the good providence of God, the whole of North 
America, with the exception of Mexico and the States between 
Mexico and Panama, has become the heritage mainly of the 
English race. At present, a population rapidly advancing to 
fifty millions, speaking the English language, and professing 
for the most part the Protestant religion, call themselves 
Americans, as citizens either of the great Bepublic of the United 
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Btates, or of thai extensive Dominion which embraces within its 
limits all the colonies of British America. It is obvious that, 
for good or for evil, the influence of the people of the Republic, 
and of the Dominion, will tell upon the future condition of the 
world. This has been the opinion of the Churches of Chris- 
tendom from the day when, in 1556, fourteen Protestant 
Missionaries proceeded from Germany to Brazil. The base 
treachery which defeated this noble sacrificial Mission has not 
prevented the success of subsequent enterprises. 

8. With the exception of Missions to the Indian trijbes of 
North and South America, the Negro races in the United States, 
the Chinese of California, and the Boman Catholics of Mexico, 
Guatemala, and South America, there are no Missions, properly 
so called, on the Continent of America ; those in British and 
Dutch Guiana, British Honduras, and the Mosquito Shore, 
being usually classed among the West Indian Missions, and 
will be found in Tables XXXYIII. to XL. All the Protestant 
Churches of Great Britain have their representatives in the 
tJnited States and in the Dominion. The first settlers in 
Virginia established the Episcopal Church from the beginning 
1607; but in 1679 there were only four Episcopal Clergymen 
in America! Maryland was colonized by Boman Catholics^ 
and, strange to say, was specially tolerant of dissent. Presby- 
terianism was introduced in 1690. Congregationalism was the 
form of Church government established in New England by the 
Puritan Pilgrim Fathers, 1620. The Baptist denomination can 
trace its beginning in America to Boger Williams, the noble- 
minded founder of the state of Bhode Island, and the first 
advocate of religious liberty, 1685. The Friends, or Quakers, 
after many attempts to obtain a footing among the Puritans of 
New England, found a ready welcome in the new State of Penn- 
sylvania, founded by their champion, William Penn, 1681. All 
these Denominations were to some extent assisted by the 
Churches in Great Britain. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, which commenced its labours in 1703, was for 
many years the main stay of the Episcopalian Church ; while 
the Congregational and Presbyterian bodies received from time 
to time assistance from their friends in England and Scotland. 
The religious feeling of all the Protestant Churches in the old 
dolonies was quickened and deepened by the great revival of 
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1738-85, known to most readers by the writings of President 
Edwards. Soon after, Whitefield commenced his visits to 
America, and his labours were specially nsefiil to the spiritual in- 
terests of all the Denominations. Methodism was first introduced 
by Philip Embury, Barbara Heck, and Captain Webb, in 1766. 
Soon after, Mr. Yfealej sent over Boardman and Pilmoor in 1769 ; 
and in 1784 Dr. Coke commenced his visits as Methodist 
«< Bishop ; " but the venerable Asbury may be regarded as the 
eonsolidator of the Methodist Churches in the United States. 
A grand catalogue of worthies belongs to the religious history 
of America ; Whitefield, the two Tennants, Brainerd, President 
Edwards, are names ever to be honoured " for their work*s 
sake." 

In Mexico, and in the republic of Guatemala, (Central 
America,) and in those of South America, and in the empire 
of Brazil, Missionaries of the leading American Churches, and 
of the South American Missionary Society, are endeavouring 
to remove the thick darkness of the Spanish and Indian races, 
whose ignorance, intolerance, and Popish fetichism have hitherto 
been a barrier in the way of all healthy progress. So long as 
the mass of the people remain as ignorant as their fathers, the 
free institutions of these so-called republics must continue to be 
s dead letter. Never in the history of the world has the name of 
freedom been so dishonoured as by the brigand rulers, and by 
the fratricidal contests which appear to be chronic in the Spanish 
republics of North and South America. Humanly speaking, 
the only hope for the future of these regions is in the spread of 
Protestant Christianity, and in such a large influx of Anglo- 
Americans as will introduce at once new blood and new ideas, 
and thus render the working of free institutions practicable 
among those hitherto only half-civilized populations. 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF GREENLAND AND 

LABRADOR. 

Gbeekland was first discovered by Gmmibiom, from Iceland, A.D. 872 : 
it is a vast islaMd-continent, which geographically forms part of North 
America ; the sea-coasts on the soath, west, and partially on the east, Are all 
that is known to us ; the interior forming a vast glacier, extending probably as 
far as the pole. The first settlement was made by Erik the Red near Jnliana's 
Hope. Christianity was introduced by Leif, the son of Erik, in A.D. 1000. 
These colonies disappear from the pages of history towards the close of the 
fourteenth centory, and are supposed to hare been destroyed by the " Skrel- 
lings or Esquimaux ** savages. Greenland remained unoccupied by the Danes 
until, in 1722, Hans Egedc, a clergyman of Norway, courageously commenced 
a Mission there, 1722-1736. In 1733, the Moravian brethren from Hermhnt 
(Lusatia) sent Matthew and Christian Stach as Missionaries, who were 
kindly received by Egcde. This was the beginning of the successful Missions 
of the Moravian Brethren in Greenland. As the Danish settlements extended 
along the west coast, the Government appointed Ministers as Missionaries to 
the settlers and natives. This year, (1874,) a native Greenlander has been 
ordained in Copenhagen as a Minister to his countrymen. The population 
is about 7,000, some say 9,000 or 10,000. Narrow as is the field for Mis- 
sionary labour in Greenland, its influence has been very great ; for the 
narration of the self-sacrifices and patient endurance of Egede and the 
Moravian Missionaries has been influential in kindling Mission zeaL What the 
men of Marathon and Thermopylse have been to the patriotism of every 
land, the simple tale of the Greenland Mission has been to the Christian 
Church. 

Labrador was first visited by the voyagers from Iceland and Greenland, 
re-discovered in 1496 by the Portuguese. The population consists of a few 
wandering Esquimaux ; the number unknown, but beyond Labrador, akmg 
the Polar Seas in British America, it is calculated that the numbers do not 
exceed 4,000, being a mere " fringe of himian beings dotted about here and 
there on the sea-shore of the vast continent'' In 1752 and 1764 the Moravians 
ccmmienccd their Missions, and have now six Stations. In the summer 
season fishing vessels from Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Canada, visit the coasts for the purpose of fishing. Some few settlements 
are maintained for the convenience of those engaged in this fishery. 

HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Total jwpulation, 38,555,983. 

The following statistics of the various religious denominations in the 
United States may be useful for reference : — 

1. The adherents of Churches were, in 1850, 14,234,825 ; in 1860, 
19,128,761 ; in 1870, 21,665,062; increase of 4,894,926 in the first 
decade, and 2,536,311 in the second. The leading denominations are thus 
given : — 

1850. 1860. 1870. 

Regular Baptists 3,247,069 3,749,551 3,997,116 

Other Baptists 60,142 294,667 363,019 

Congregational 807,335 956,351 1,177,212 

Episcopal 643,593 847,296 991,351 

Friends 286,323 269,084 224,664 

Christian 303,780 681,016 865,602 

Jewish 18,371 34,412 73^65 

Lutheran 539,701 757,6.57 977,432 

Methodists 4,345,519 6,259,799 6,528,209 

Moravians 114,988 20,136 25,700 

\_See page 146-] 
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1850 18«0. 1870. 



13,000 


87,838 


15,395 


18,755 


2,088,838 


2,198,900 


477,111 


499344 


211,068 


227,228 


273,697 


431,700 


1,404,437 


1,990,514 


138,213 


155,471 


235,219 


210,884 



Mormons 10,880 

SwedenborgiaiiB 5,600 

Begnlar Presbyterian 2,079,765 

Other Presbjterians 10,189 

Dutch Befoimed 182,686 

German Reformed 160,932 

Roman Catholic 669,863 

Unitarians 138,067 

UniTcrsalistB 215,115 

These figures reveal the following facts for 1870 : — 

Total adherents of all Churches 21,665,062 

Roman Catholic 1,990,514 

Protestants and others 19,674^48 

** The Methodists alone are to the Roman Catholics more than three to 
one. The Bapdsts exceed them by two milli(ms. And the great predominant 
religion of the nation may be said to be Protestant and £yan^li<»l. The 
lea£ng dencHnination of Uie Republic is the Methodist, with rts six and a 
half millions. Next to that comes the Baptist, four and a third millioDs. 
Then the Presbyterians take rank, two millions six hundred thousand strong. 
The Jews appear to have multipUed rapidly. The extraordinary growth of 
the Lutheran and German Reformed is, no doubt, attributable to the enor- 
mous German emigration. In the light of Uiese census returns the fears 
entertained by so many persons respecting the growth of the Roman Church 
in America appears to be needless, l^e German Protestant sects far out- 
number them, and so do all the leading Evangelical denominations, each in 
its turn. It is impossible to study this census table attentively without coming 
to the conclusion that those who have tiUked vaguely about a natkxuu 
religion have been wholly unaware that it actually exists, and has done so 
all al<mg." 

2. Church Property in the United States. — ^The Ninth Coisus reports 
^tccording to the " New Yoik Independent'') the aggregate amount of 
Church property in the United States in 1870 at £73,850,742, against 
£35,707,902 in 1860 and £18,193,500 in 1850. The distributi<m of this pro- 
perty am<mg the several religions sects in 1870 was as follows : — 

£ 

Baptist (regular) 8,172,764 

Baptist (other) 495,621 

Christian 1,338,570 

Congregational 5,222,854 

Episco]^, Protestant 7,607,198 

Evangelical Association 479,510 

Friends 820,742 

Jewish 1,074,007 

Lutheran 3,107,864 

Methodist 14,552,942 

Miscellaneous 28,260 

Moravian {Unitas Fratrnm) 147,729 

Mormon 136,823 

New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) 181,187 

Presbyterian (regular) 9,964,319 

Presbyterian (other) : 1,132,609 

Refonned Church in America 2,158,178 

ISee^age 148.] 
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^Rfifonued Church in United States 1^3,170 

Roman Catholic 12,706,326 

Second Advent 63,800 

Shaker 18,104 

Spiritualist 20,864 

Unitarian 1,308,891 

United Brethren in Christ 379,127 

Universalist > 1,186,901 

Unknown (Local Missions) 143,292 

Unknown (Union) 201,100 

Total £73,860,742 

The Roman Catholics and the Methodists stand at the head of the list in 
the amount of Church property held by them. The statistics for the former 
in 1870 were as follows : — Organizations, 4,127 ; edifices, 3,806 ; sittings, 
1,990,614 ; property, £12,706,326. The statistics for the latter at the same 
period were as follows : — Organizations, 26,278 ; edifices, 21,337 ; sittines, 
6,628,209 ; property, £14,662,942. The property in the hands of tibe 
Catholics for the use of 4,127 organizations was £12,706,326, while that 
in the hands of the Methodists for the use of 26,278 organizations was 
£14,662,942. 

3. Missions to the Indians o/JVorth America may be called " the forlorn 
hope '' of the Christian Church. It is but justice to the early settlers. 
Episcopalian and C!ongregational, to state that attempts were made by the 
Legislature to encourage Missionary efforts for the benefit of the natiTes. John 
Eliot, "the Apostle of the Indians,'' laboured in New England 1646-1674. 
Among others who also laboured we may menticm Dayid Brainerd, (l^cotch 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,^ 1743-7, whose biography has 
done more to stimulate and maintain M^ionaiy feeling than any other 
memoir. The Mayhew family for four generations laboured in this field up 
to 1803. The Moravians commenced their Mission in 1734 ; the Church 
Missionary Society in 1822 : their Missions, however, as well as those of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, are within the" boundaries of ** the Dominion." 
Some thirteen Missionanr Societies in the United States are labonrineamong 
the Indians within the United States territory ; and the Society of Frioicb 
are giving their money and practical good sense to the help of the United 
States Government, in its humane attempt to settle and save from extermina- 
tion the Indian tribes. 

At the recent meeting of the Board of Indian Commissioners in Washing 
ton, U.S., there were present by invitation representatives from every religions 
body engaged in canying on the work apportioned to them among the 
Western tribes, under the Peace Poli<nr of the Government ; also seTezal 
Army Officers of distinction. Senators, Members of Congress, and delegates 
from civilized tribes in the Indian territory. The concurrent testimony of 
these various representatives was, that under no system by which the Indian 
tribes had ever been governed had £he peace of the frontier been rendered so 
secure, such marked improvement been witnessed in tiie condition of the 
Indians, and the cost of maintaining proper relations with them by the 
Government been so small, as at this time, and under the present policy. A 
very good feeling prevailed among the delegates from the religious bodies, 
although nearly eveiy sect and school of religious thought was re^Hresaited in 
the C^onference which was held. There were present Episcopalians, B(»nan 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, (3ongregationalists, Friends, 
Lutherans, Reformed Dutch, Unitarians, together widi officers ham. inde- 
pendent Missionaiy Societies. The reports £om the different parts of the 
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field, uid fmm the Tiuioiu bodies engaged, weie gemnll)' fsTonrable. Judg- 
ing from theao reports, the relipoas denominatknig exa confining their effcsta 
chiefiy to ichooli and themoTartrainiDg of theIiidiBiiB,ftndwith encoiu'&ging 
niecess in nearlj eTery direction. 

4. EdKoation in the United State*. — There ate 316 Colleges and Cd- 
legiate Institntkms, and 117 Theoli^ical Seminaries : of tbege the Boman 
Catholics and Baptists have IT each ; PresbjteriaD and Lntherant, «f -*- " 
EpistopaliBDB, 12 ; Methodists, 10 ; Congngationalists, 7 i the F 



the Moravians, the Union Evangelicab, the Bwedenborgians, and th« United 
Brethren in Christ, 1 each ; and 6 tuiknowu. The nnmbei of Students, 
3,201, of whom the B<»nan Catholics have a Ini^er nnniber than anj other 
Church (862), and the United Brethren the smallest (7). 

EDITIONS OF THE SCREPTURES. 
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and the entire Bible in Etqnimanx, for Greenland and Labrador. It bas 
also poblished Iniah, Lnke, and John in Mohawk, (New Toik State,) 
and in O^ibiwe St Jcim's Gospel. 
2. The American Bible Society has pablished the New Testament and Penta- 
teuch in Choctaw ; the New Testament in Ojibiwe and Cherokee ; the 
New Testament, Ezodns, Proyerbs, and Psahns, in Dakota ; Matthew 
in Creek ; Matthew and Mark in Seneca (for the Iroqnots). 
Oramwtars, fe. — Kskimo Dictiooanr and Yocabnlaiy, 4 rcHs., by MocaTian 
Missions. Gieoilandic Grammar br Kleinschmidt, 1875, MoraTian Missions. 
Egcde's (Hans) Dictionary, GreenJandic and Danish, Danish Grorarnment 
Mmions. Egc^e's (Hans) Greenlandic Grammar, Danish and Latin, Danish 
(yOTemment Missions. Delaware Spelling Book^ by Zeisberger, MofaTian 
Minions. Dakota Grammar and DictionarT, bj Dr. Riggs, American Board 
of Foreign Mi^ons. Cree Grammar, by Bey. £. A. Watkins, Chnrch ces- 
sionary £>ciety. Cree Grammar, by Rev. J. Erans, Weslejan Missionary 
Society. Elite's (Bey. John) Grammar of the Indian Language, (Moh^an,) 
1663. There are many other GrammarB and Dictionaries, of which we can 
find no reooid. 

BELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE DOMINION. 

1. The Dominion, which now indndes the whole of British America, and, 
with the exception of the Bnssian proyince of Alaska, (which belongs to the 
United States,) comprises all the northern half of North America, equal in 
extent to the territory of the United States, has at this time a jfojmlatUm of 
abcmt 4,000,000, or as some calculate 4,525,000. A magnificent Conf ederaqr 
of States, with a grand future before them. They b^in with a larger jM>ptr- 
laiiam than that of the United States in 1783; and while practiciUly indepen- 
dent of the mother country, they enjoy the adyantage of union with it. 

2. The States forming die Dominion are the following : — 

L CAJSAJyA, jfopulation, 2,812,367 ; first settled by the Froich JLD. 1534, 
ceded to England by the peace of 1762. In Lower Canada the pc^mlatkxi is 
chiefly French, and Boman Catholic as to religion. 

n. Newfoundlakb, population, 146,536 ; one half Boman Catholics ; 
discoyered by John Cabot, 1497; settled as a Colony, 1623. 

in. NOYA Scotia, population, 352,000 ; discoyered by John Cabot, 1497; 
colonized by the French, 1598 ; taken poasession of by the English, 1627; 
restored in 1632 ; but finally became Englidi by the peace of UtrMht, 1713. 

lY. Cape Bbetok, settled by the French, 1712, and left to them nntal 
1758, when it was taken by the English : population, 35,000. 

y. PsmcE Edwabd's ISLAin>, settled by the French, 1713 ; captmed 
by the English, 1758 : population, 94,021. 

YI. New Bbukswick was consictered a part of French America until 
the peace of 1763, after which it receiyed British Colonists : popwUttion, 
285,594. 

Vn. The Old Hudson's Bay Tebritoby, with the Vall^ of the 
Saskatchewan, the Bed Biyer Settlement (Manitoba) : population about 
11,000 or 12,000. 

Yin. Bbitish Columbia akd Vakcouyeb's Island ; discoyered by 
Sir Francis Drake, 1579 ; examined by Yancouyer in 1792 ; ccxistituted a 
Colony, 1856 : population about 11,000. 

3. A national system of Education is established ; Grammar Schools in all 
the principal towns, and in eyery township schools for all classes ; these are 
supported by a Goyemment grant and by local taxation. There are Uni- 
yersities in Upper and Lower Canada, and Colleges of all Denominations in 
the yarious Colonies. 

4. Beligion. — No Established Chnrch, and no payments from the State. 
The payments formerly made haye been capitalized, and giyen to the yarious 
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reUgions bodies which had clauns upon them, in 1852. The statistics of the 
▼arioQs denominatioiis in the Tables XXXV. and XXXVI. are simply those 
of the Kissicmaiy Societies ; according to the census of 1871, the numbers 
are as follow : — 

J. Anglican, (Church of England,) 9 Bishops ; 494,049 members. 

n. Presbyterians, 496 parishes ; 421 Ministers ; 544,998 members. 

m. Wesleyans and other Methodists, including American Episcopal 
Methodists and those in the Tables, 567,091 members. 

rV. Baptists, 232,342 members. 

V. Congregationalists, 21,829 members. 

VI. Lntiieians, 37,935 members. 

Vn. Roman Catholics, 1,492,029 members. 

Vin. Miscellaneous sects, 88,487 members. 

The ** German Evangelical Protestant Societies " for Germans in North 
America have sent out 23 Ministers and Teachers to their countrymen in 
Canada and the United States. The United Presbyterians have granted to 
Canada £100, and the Independent Presbyterians £130. 

5. Besides Bible Societies, and Missionary Societies auxiliary to the 
British and^ Foreign Bible Society in England, and to the various Denomina- 
tional Missionary Societies, there are Missionary Societies belonging to the 
Churches of the Dominion. (1.) The Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Oiurch of British North America. (2.) The Missionanr Society of the 
Presbyterian Church of the Lower Provinces, (3.) The Nova Scotia Pres- 
byterian Missionary Society. These frequentiy unite and act in union in 
assisting special Missions. (4.^ The Mic-Mac Missionary Society (Nova Scotia). 
(5.) The Canadian Methodist Missionaiy Society, under the care of the 
Cfuiadian Wesleyan Conference. 

6. TTie Presbyterian Missionary Society have Missions in the New Hebrides 
and adjoining islands, and in Trinidad to tne Coolies, and also to the Acadians, 
(French,) Nova Scotia. The Mic-Mac Mission Society, for the benefit of the 
remaining Indians in Nova Scotia, &c., which for twenty-eight years past 
has employed one Missionary, Hev. S. T. Rand, whose labours have been quite 
as successful as from the difficulties of the work might have been anticipated. 
It is singular that in 1763-5 the Rev. T. Wood, fa Missionary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel,) stationed at Annapolis, acquired and used 
the Mic languages, and composed a Grammar, with a translation of the Creed, 
the Lord's Prayer, &c. ; he died 1778. Honour to his memory I The 
Canadian Methodist Missionary Society has charge of the Mission in the 
scattered population of the new townships of Canada, and of the Indian 
population of Canada, and of the Indians to the far west, as well as of the 
Colony of British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. The Missions of the 
Church of England, by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and by 
the Church Missionary Society in the Hudson's Bay Territory, and in 
Columbia, though not confined to the Indian population, are mainly among 
that class of the population. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 
Fob Nobth Amebica, Nos. 2 and 3 (Dominion op Canada). 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated 69,466 copies and 

portions of the Scriptures, and has granted £60 for colporteurage in 
Canada. In Newfoundland, 4,004, in Nova Scotia 6,220, in Prince 
Edward's Island 1,290, in New Brunswick 6,731 copies and portions of 
the Scriptures, and has granted to the Mic-Mac Mission for translations 
£48. 

2. The National Bible Society of Scotland has circulated a considerable 

number of the oeripturcs in Ontario, Canada. . It has also granted c(^ies 
of the Scriptures to Nova Scotia aad New Brtmswick, and English and 
Gaelic Bibles to Cape Breton. 
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UKLIOIOCH STATISTICS OF SPANISH AND POBTUGUESE 

AMERICA, &C. 

Mexico, Mippo«d to hmre been wtded bj die Axtocs, fpaai tibe notdi, 1100, 
dMeoTcred bjr the Spaniards under Cordora, 1517, eonqnered bj Heniando 
Cofftw, 151^1521, formed part of the Spanidi C0I017 of New Spain nnftfl it 
meowed \U independence in 1821. It is now eaDed a Republic, wad. is one in 
iti eztemal form of poremmoiL Pffulation aboot 8/IOO/XK> ; fi^OOO/KX) <tf 
whom are Indians, 2,000,000 Creoles, l/)00,000 White. The Protestent 
moremcnft originated in the infinenoe exercised bj the war with the United 
States, and the occnpa ti op of the ooontzy \j the American aimj, 1845-S. 

/Miss Melinda Rankin, a la^ from Miwrnsippi, hearing of the misenkUe 
ignofance of the Mexican Papiste throng^ the retained nidieis, lesolTed to 
00 as a Missionaij. She first opened e. Khoc^ in Brownsville, Texas, dose to 
ttie Mexican temtorj, 1847-62, in which tune 200 gnls (Mexican) came 
nnder instrncdon. In 1865 she settled at Montnej, nnder tiie patronage of 
the American and Foreign Chnrches Union, a^ sent out 7 oc^porteoxs 
(Mexican) to circnkte the S c r ip tores. In 1868 the first Chnich was formed 
at VUle de Cos, (Zacatecas,) then at Monterqr, Csdereita, and oUier places in 
Korthem Mexico. In 1869 the American and Foreign (%nrch Union sent 
out Dr. H. C. Riley to Mexico ; his snooess has been remarkable. Cbmrhes 
were organized, and the new Society, in order to ayoid the aTOeamnce of 
Sectarianism, called itself the ''Chnrdh of Jesos," for which, of oonise, the 
press and some silly good people praised them ; as if it were possible, or 
eren desirable, that the fact of the minor diffinences among Protestants 
could be concealed. The Episcc^ Methodists, the American CSiareh Missions, 
the Presbyterians, and the Board of Foreign Mieeions, are now in the field. 
A reiy great work is already accomplished. We read of hnndieds of com- 
municants, and thousands of hearers of the Oospel, so that the tabulated 
results are far below the reality. The rage of the Priests has b^en excited, 
and already an American Presbyterian Minister has been murdered by a mob 
led by a Priest 

CoiSTA Rica is one of the States formed out of the disscdntion of the 
Republic of Central America, the poptilation, of which is about 2,700,000, 
chiefly Indians and mixed races ; Costa Rica has a population of 135,000, 
which was itself an offshoot from Uie Republic of Mexico. The influence of 
Protestantism is very small, and no results are reported at San Jos^. 

New Grenada, or Columbia, is the western dominion of the Republic 
of Columbia, which, in 1819, was independent of Spain ; but in 1832 was 
dirided into two Republics, New Grenada and Venezuela. The South. 
American Missionar]^ Society has a Missionary at the town of Panama. The 
American Presbjrterian at fiagota, an4 the American Presbyterian (South) 
at Scorxo and Bairanqnilla. Thepopidation of the State is 2,800,000 ; one 
half Eoropeaiis, tibe rest Indumo, Creoles, and Negroes. 
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Peru, a Repnblic, population 2,600,000, of which four-fifths are Indians ; 
discovered by the Spaniards, 1526, nnder Fizarro and Ahnagro, cohqnered by 
Pizarro, 1532 ; a Spanish Colony nntil 1821, since then a Republic. The 
South American Missionary Society has a Chaplain at Callao. 

Chili, discovered and conquered by the Spaniards, 1536-41; secured its 
independence, 181(^-1818 ; population above 2,000,000, the majority Indians, 
the rest Europeans. 

Tebba del Fueoo, discovered by Magellan, 1520 ; a large island forming 
the southern portion of South America ; to the north is Patagonia, a wild 
region, inhabited by independent Indian tribes, the Patagonians, the Arauca- 
nians, the Pawenches, the Puelches, &c. The Fuegians inhabit Terra del 
Puego. Captain Allen Gardiner, who had attempted a Mission in Zulnland, 
and another among the Indians of ChUi, at length formed a Patagonian 
Missionary Society, and visited Patagonia twice ; his third visit was in 1850, 
with six companions, Mr. Richard Williams, Mr. Maidment, and others ; they 
perished by starvation, September, 1851. This sacrifice of life on the ^rt of 
these excellent men led to the formation of the South American Missionary 
Society, which has now one Station, Ushuwia, in Del Fuego ; another, 
Keppel Island, one of the Falklands, is a Station with a faim and 
industrial school, for the training of natives. There is also a Mission Schooner, 
which is necessary for visiting the Stations. Terra del Fuego and Patagonia 
are claimed by Chili and the Argentine Confederation. 

Falkland Islands, discovered by Davies, 1592, and by Hawkins, 1594 ; 
claimed alternately by the English, French, and Spaniards of Buenos Ayres, 
it became English finally in 1833, and received a British Colony 1840 ; poptir- 
lation 803. Here is a Bishop, a Chaplain, and one of the Chaplains of the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

The Aboentine Confederation, originally part of Spanish America, 
asserted its independence in 181(^-11 ; a Republic ; population 1,800,000, of 
whom the majority are Europeans, the rest Indians ; Buenos Ayres the chief 
town. 

Ubuguay (Banda Oriental), — ^Monte Video the chief town. A Republic, 
separated from Buenos Ayres in 1828 ; population about 250,000. 

Brazil, Empire of, discovered by Pinion, the Portuguese, A.D. 1500 ; 
settled by the Portuguese, 1530. The royal family of Portugal took refuge 
here from the French, 1808-15, became an independent Empire in 1821-2 ; 
population about 12,000,000, of whom 1,000,000 are Europeans, 750,000 
Negro slaves, 600,000 independent Indians, the rest a population of mixed 
races. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The American Bible Society has circulated 900 copies of the Scriptures 

and portions in Mexico, at a cost of £140 ; in South America, 7,040 
copies and portions of the Scriptures, at a cost of £710 ; in Uiuguay, 
5,125 copies and portions of the Scriptures ; and in Brazil, 136 copies. 

2. The British and Foreign Bible Society has a depot, with agents and 

colporteurs, in Mexico, at a cost of £1,146 ; also a depot in Columbia, at 
a cost of £42 ; grants for colporteurs in Argentine Confederation, £540; 
circulates 4,484 Bibles and portions in Brazil, at a cost of £1,488. 

3. The Religious Tract Society has granted in books for South America, £50. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has published St. Luke in Mexican; 
St. Luke and St. John in Mayan (Yucatan) ; St. Luke in Aimara and 
Spanish (Columbia). 
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XII. MISSIONS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

" / am the Lord thy Ood, which have brought thee out of the land 
of Egyptf out of the house of bondage,'' — Exodus xx, 2, 

*^And thou shalt remember that thou toast a bondman in Egypt : 
and thou shalt observe and do these statutes,** — Deuteronomy xvu 12. 

**He hath sent me to bind up the brolcenhea/rted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives^ and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound" — Isaiah Ixi. 1. 

**For we were bondmen; yet our God hath notforsaJcen us in owr 
bondage,'* ** And now, our God, what shall we say after this f 
for we have forsaken Thy commandments,** — Ezra ix, 9, 10. 



The discovery of an island, supposed to be Cat Island, (one 
of the Bahamas group,) was to the great navigator Oolumbus 
an assurance that he had reached the confines of Eastern Asia. 
This island, first seen on the night of the 11th of October, 
14ii2, was named by the pious discoverer, St. Salvador ; and to 
the islands and continent afterwards discovered he gave the 
name of the West Indies, believing that be had reached the 
India of his dreams and ardent desires by a western route. 
Successively Spaniards, French, English, Dutch, Danes, and 
Swedes planted settlements, and in due time the aboriginal 
inhabitants disappeared. The demand for labourers to culti- 
vate these islands, the climate being unsuitable for the profit- 
able application of European labour, led to an extension of the 
slave trade, already established on the West Coast of Africa ; 
which trade for more than two centuries was regarded as a law- 
ful and praiseworthy undertaking, beneficial to the slave as 
well as to his proprietor. It is only within the last century 
that the consciences of England and of other European nations 
became more enlightened and sensitive. Good John Newton 
tells us of the spiritual comfort he enjoyed while engaged as a 
ship-master in the African slave trade ; and Whitefield for a 

X 2 
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season was a slaTe-owner : so di£Seiilt is it for the best of men 
to rise above the influences of their age. Honour to the Society 
of Friends ! who firom the first opposed the trade in slaves, and 
the institution of slavery itself; but it required years of patient, 
laborious effort before Glarkson and Wilberforce could obtain 
from the British Parliament the cessation of the slave trade in 
1807. Through the persistent eloquence of Lord Brougham, 
Sir Fowell Buxton, and others, supported by the majority of the 
people of England, slavery was abolished by Act of Parliament, 
August 2dth, 1838, and the slaves became fr^ men in the Bri- 
tish Colonies, August 1st, 1834. In the French Colonies slavery 
was abolished by the Provisional Government in 1848, by 
the Swedes so early as 1746, by the Danes in 1848, and by the 
Dutch in 1860. In the United States slavery terminated in the 
. war of 1862. Spain and Brazil alone yet maintrfiin the insti- 
f tution ; but its maintenance is improbable, as the public senti- 
ment of the civilized world disapproves of it. Year by year the 
course of events becomes more unfavourable to its contmuance. 
The questions arising out of the commercial and economical 
results of the abolition of slavery in the European Colonies in 
the West Indies, have been fully and fairly discussed in the 
British ParUament and in its Blue Books, in numerous pam- 
phlets, and in the pages of our leading quarterly reviews. It 
cannot be denied that the immediate results were a large 
depreciation in the value of property, and great pecuniary loss 
to West Indian proprietors. Socially, the whole framework of 
West Indian society was changed ; aU the old relations revo- 
lutionized. The labourer and the capitalist, through mutual 
suspicions and dislikes, were placed in antagonistic positions, — 
the one not able to forget past injuries, and the other unwilling 
to accept the new relation of an employer rather than a pro- 
prietor of labourers. Had the passions of the slave proprietors 
permitted, it is possible that a wiser method for the abolition of 
slavery might have been adopted, gradual in its operation, and 
fitted also to develop in the process the energy and industry of 
the liberated Negro, and on terms equally beneficial to the 
master and the servant. But the planters were the firm oppo- 
nents of every reasonable measure* Slavery ceased abruptly ; 
JEtnd the immediate consequences were to the planters painfuUy 
ruinous, for which they themselves were mainly to blame. 
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After forty years of freedom we are interested to know the 
present condition of the British West Indian Colonies: not 
forgetting, however, that the fact of the abolition of slavery, 
which altered all the relations of labourer and capitalist, is only 
one of two great revolutions to which the West Indian Colonies 
have been exposed within the last forty years. Another, equally 
important in its consequences, was the change in the mercan- 
tile policy of the British Government, which, after stimulating 
the growth of sugar in its own Colonies by free labour, by 
enacting discriminating duties in favour of free grown sugar, 
suddenly, in 1844, reversed this protectionist policy, and per- 
mitted the introduction of the slave produce of Brazil and 
Cuba, &c., into the British Empire, on equal terms with the 
products of its own free Colonies. However necessary and just 
this measure may have been, its immediate effect was very 
injurious to the industry and commerce of the British West 
Indies. Planters half ruined by the deterioration in the value 
of their property by emancipation, mainly by their own unwil- 
lingness to fall in with the new state of things, and with estates 
partially exhausted by long and unscientific cultivation, were 
not in a position to compete with their rivals, who, in the rich 
virgin soils of Brazil and Cuba, had at their disposal an un- 
limited supply of slave labour. The Act of 1844 operated as a 
sudden check to the reviving prosperity of the British West 
Indies, and was followed by a steady decline, from the conse- 
quences of which these Islands have not yet recovered. 

Spiritual decline followed the unfavourable change in the 
temporal condition of the West Indies. In the years immediately 
following emancipation, the Negro population greatly prospered. 
Philanthropic visitors were charmed with their progress in 
industrial pursuits, improved modes of living, and generally 
advancing civilization ; and at the same time aU the Missionary 
Churches rejoiced in larger congregations, in accessions to 
the number of accredited members, and in the increase of schools 
and scholars. Since then, the decline in the market value of 
West Indian staples, the result of the Act of 1844, long-continued 
droughts,hurricanes, earthquakes, and extensive fires, have from 
time to time produced much distress among all classes of the 
population, the labouring class especially. None of our Colonies 
have in this respect suffered so much as the West Indies. In 
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some islands oontinnous labour cannot be obtained except 
daring crop time, about eight months in the year; at other 
seasons only for about three days in the week, the rate of wages 
being miserably low. This state of chronic poverty has affected 
all Christian communities, but especially the Missionary 
Churches. There has been a marked decline in the religious 
feeling of the Negro population, except when under the influence 
of those '* Bevivals " which have occasionally taken place, and 
which have been followed by a temporary quickening of religious 
feeling. No doubt, in all these <' Bevivals" there was much 
that was genuine, the result of the influence of the Spirit of 
God ; but there was also much that was fanatical, and perhaps 
worse. When we apply the Scriptural test, ** By their fruits 
ye shall know them," ^e impression is not favourable as to 
their general, and permanent results, though many individuals 
have undoubtedly received much spiritual benefit from them. 
The moral condition of the West Indian population of the 
African race is equally unsatisfactory. On this point the testi- 
monies of recent visitors are unanimously unfavourable; upon 
these we do not lay much stress : but when we hear or read the 
statements of the best friends of the African races, which, in spite 
of their general apologetical character, reveal, as existing in the 
West Indies, a comparatively demorahzed state of society, most 
unfavourable to the formation and nurture of Christian character, 
we cannot but regret the exaggerated reports which have ap- 
peared in some religious journals ; as for example, that one 
adult in three in Jamaica is a member of some Christian Church, 
and that there are in that island a larger number of converted 
persons, in proportion to the population, than in any part of 
European or American Christendom. Such random estimates, 
when confronted with undeniable facts, have to some extent 
provoked a reaction of feeling which leads many good people, 
deeply interested in the welfare of the West Indian population, 
to entertain most painful doubts as to the genuineness of the 
Christianity professsed by them. So far from these statements 
being even approximately correct, they are far from the truth. 
In all the British West India Islands there are only 105,000 
Church members ; and in Jamaica, 53,000 ; and these numbers 
include many young persons not yet reckoned as adults. The 
Missionaries generally have made no such boasts ; on the con- 
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irary, their letters are too often like the Prophet's roll, filled 
with *^ lamentations, and mourning, and woe." (Ezek. ii. 10.) 

The charges brought against the Negro races in the West 
Indies are, the absence of steady industry, and the extent of 
petty thefts, especially of agricultural produce, by a too numerous 
class of the rural population which prefers vagabondage to work; 
great laxity in regard to the relation of the sexes, proved by 
the large number of illegitimate births, and, what is yet worse, a 
low state of public opinion, amounting almost to indifference, in 
respect to female chastity; a quarrelsomeness of disposition, 
evidenced by the extent of petty litigation about trifles. We 
fear there is much truth in these charges, not universally, however, 
in their application, but only in reference to a considerable portion 
of the population. All this may be admitted without drawing 
inferences which would lead us to doubt the existence of any real 
religion in the professedly Christian Churches, or to despair of 
the future of the West Indian Colonies. 

It must not be forgotten, that the new generation has grown 
up since 1834 under circumstances very different from those 
under which their fathers were placed. The slave population, 
before 1884, knew no friends but the Missionaries, and, tied 
down to their respective plantations, were easily accessible, and 
generally able to attend the services of religion. Their children 
do not need the sympathy of their religious teachers, as they 
are no longer oppressed. The population is widely scattered in 
the numberless small settlements in which native industry is 
wisely employed. They are, as a necessary consequence, far 
removed from the regular oversight of the Ministry, and from 
day-school teaching, and can only occasionally attend even the 
services of the Lord's Day. In some cases there has been a 
tendency to fall back into habits of heathenism, and the old 
Obeah superstitions. Home discipline, judiciously exercised, 
might have done much to counteract the unfavourable position 
of the rising generation ; but energy and wisdom exem- 
plified in the proper training of children, rare enough even in 
the populations of England and America, are still more rarely 
found among the emancipated population of the West Indies. 
We need not wonder that the neglect of religious observances, 
followed by a gradual yielding to the vices and follies of the 
corrupt society around them, is the rule rather than the excep- 
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tion among the youth of both sexes : this is too much the case 
in other countries, and very few communities can, in this respect^ 
throw the first stone at our West Indian Colonies. 

Where great numbers of persons, young and old, have 
been brought under religious concern in the revivals with 
which these regions have been favoured, the absence of all 
but the most superficial and elementary education has been a 
hindrance to religious stability. Without yielding to the advo- 
cates of ** culture " all that they claim for it, we must admit 
that without some culture, derived either from the school or the 
ameliorating influence of superior society, reHgious feeling is 
apt to decline and to lose its savour. It needs ** rooting '' and 
"grounding." The youth of the West Indies have in this 
respect had few advantages, and they labour under one great dis- 
advantage — ^the absence of a respectable middle class, which, 
by its education, relative position, and social habits, gives to 
society a high standard and tone, and awakens the aspirations 
of the lower class to seek its countenance, and to be amalga- 
mated with it. In England we see this elevating and refining 
process in full operation, and experience its advantages ; but 
in the West Indies, while there are many highly respectable 
families among the coloured and Negro races, they are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a middle class, which would exercise 
the influence so much needed in the social economy of these 
Colonies. We believe that valuable class is on the increase. 
It is the class to which we look with hope, as the source from 
whence the future Ministers, educators, and officials of the 
West Indies will be taken, to the great advantage of Great 
Britain as well as of the West Indian Colonies. To this class 
also we look for the establishment of a higher standard of 
morals in the relation of the sexes, and in other matters which, 
though of a minor character, have a bearing on the social 
elevation and happiness of the population. In the waste of 
means arising out of the love of gorgeous and expensive 
dress, in the equally wasteful outlay upon marriages and fune- 
rals, we see our own follies enlarged and caricatured. While 
ladies of the middle as well as of the higher classes in England 
are the slaves of fashions more extravagant and more tasteless 
than those of any preceding age, thoughtless, and in some cases 
reckless, of the injurious influence of their conduct upon their 
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own sex in the grades below them, we need nofc wonder that 
this folly (or, properly speaking, this sin) should find imi- 
tation among the coloured and black poptdation of the West 
Indies. 

All this by way of extenuation, not excuse, much less 
defence. Christian society has yielded to a large extent to 
the influence of the age. It has thrown off much of its 
so-called << narrowness," and has adopted a '< liberality" akin 
to indifference and licence. This is felt in all the Churches 
of Christendom at home and abroad. We all need to be 
taught "a more excelUnt way^* (1 Cor. xii. 81,) in which, while 
falling back upon the great principles of our holy religion, 
and taking our stand thereupon, we may profit from all the 
culture derivable from the science and literature of our day, 
and use them as instrumentalities for our ot^ edification, for 
the good of mankind, and for the glory of Christ. Our con- 
sciousness of the manifold shortcomings of many of our Home 
Churches, and of the many inconsistencies of what is called 
religious society, should teach us the duty of making large 
allowances for evils of the same nature (though varied in their 
outward expression) which are rife in the transition state of 
our Mission Churches. At the same time, we are convinced 
that the religious condition of our Churches in the West Indies 
calls for deep searchings of heart on the part of our Missionary 
Ministry, and of all who are in any way labouring for the 
spiritual good of the population. 

What the West Indies specially needs is a Native Ministry, 
by which we mean not Ministers allied to the European race, 
and in tastes, habits, and sympathies one with them, but a 
Ministry of African descent, one with the people, and yet so far 
elevated by education as to be capable of raising the class to 
which they belong. European Ministers, and Ministers with 
European affinities, however valuable, are more or less exotics. 
Some, it is true, become both physically and mentally acclimated 
and identified with the people ; but this cannot be expected of 
many, as the climate is not favourable to such naturalization. 
Means for training the candidates for the Ministry, similar to 
those found in the Mico Institution for Teachers, are needed ; 
and, though the past experience of such establishments has 
not been encouraging. Missionary Societies must persevere. 

Y 
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We cannot abandon our West Indian Societies to an illiterate 
Ministry. And we must not forget that, after making every 
deduction from the sanguine and exaggerated estimates of the 
injudicious friends of the West Indies, and from the equally 
exaggerated statements of opponents, there remains the en- 
couraging fact which cannot be denied, that, in every Church in 
these Colonies, there are found large numbers of truly godly 
professorsof Christianity (especially among the female members) 
who are a credit to the Church to which they belong, exemplify- 
ing in their lives the saving and sanctifying power of the religion 
of Christ. We do not, therefore, indulge in painful anticipations 
cf the decline and extinction of true religion in the West Indies. 
The loss of members by the leaving out of the Church records 
the names of doubtful adherents is rather a benefit than other- 
wise : quality is of more importance than number. We have 
great confidence both in the moral and intellectual stamina of 
the African races : they are capable of strong affections, and 
their nature is no worse than that of the rest of the human 
family, while their capacities when cultivated are fully equal to 
those of the Caucasian races. The Missions in the West Indies 
are now, in our opinion, in a far healthier state than they have 
been since emancipation. All parties seem alive to their re- 
sponsibilities, and are resolutely grappling with their difficulties. 
We may, therefore, venture to hope that the retrogression in 
numbers may soon be stayed, and that the Societies may 
increase numerically, through the Lord's ** adding daily to the 
Church such as are saved.'* 

The fact that the British West Indian Colonies, with a 
population of about a million, absorb the labours of 886 
European and Colonial Missionaries of the different Missionary 
Societies, and require an expenditure of above JS40,000 
annually for their support, in addition to the labours of the 
endowed Ministers of the Church of England, sufficiently 
explains the impatience of the Committees and Directors of 
Missionary Societies at the continuance of this burden. The 
notion that from the West Indian coloured and Negro population 
a large supply of educated and trained Missionaries would 
eventually be raised to labour in Africa has not yet been realized, 
except in a few exceptional cases ; the labours of such men being 
needed in their own islands. 
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HOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE WEST INDIES. 

British Honduras (Belize, North America). — A Colony on the east 
coast of Central America; discovered in 1602 by Columbus ; visited by 
mahogany cutters from Jamaica ; a cause of many disputes with Spain ; 
formed into a colony in 1861. Pojiulation, 24,710 in 1871, very mix^ 
English, Spanish, Creoles, and Indiims, one third Protestants. No ecclesi- 
astical establishment after January 1st, 1873, beyond £700 paid to a Minister of 
the Church of England, and another of the Church of Scotland, which 
ceases with the lives of the present occupants. Wesleyan Missions begun in 
1825 by Rev. Thomas Wilkmson. A Mission at Corosal for the Maya Indians, 
(400,000,) in Honduras, Yucatan, was established 1858. Rev. Richard Fletcher 
mastered the language, and translated portions of the New Testament into 
the Maya language. Religiously this (>>lony was neglected until (1812) the 
first Episcopal church was erected. A Missionary was sent by the Baptist 
Missionary Society in 1822, who was succeeded in 1834 by Rev. Alexander 
Henderson. With the Wcileyan Missionary Society there is connected a 
Station at Rnatan, an island belonging to the Republic of Honduras, and 
which has suffered greatly in the poUtcal strife chronic in these " b rigand " 
Spanish " Republics ! " The numbers of the religious communities, and the 
attendants on public worship, as given in the Govemment returns for 1869 
and 1870, are as follow :— Anglicans, 8,349 ; 550 attendants. Church of 
Scotland, 215 attendants. Wesleyan MeUiodists, 716 attendants. Baptists, 
716 attendants. Roman Catholics, 17,194. The returns of 1873 Blue Book 
(for 1872) are as follow: — 2 Anglican, 1 Presbyterian, 2 Wesleyan churches 
at Belize will hold 2,635 ; 1,950 attendants. 1 CJhurch of England Settlers' 
Mission, Corosal, will hold 200 ; 90 attendants. 1 Wesleyan Settlers' Mission, 
Ck)nsego, will hold 100 ; 35 attendants. Education. — 1 Episcopalian, 2 
Roman Catholic, 4 Wesleyan, 1 Presbyterian, 2 Baptist; 10 Schools, 
1,602 scholars ; 892 attendants : £892 paid by Govemment 

Mosquito Shore (North America). — ^An extensive Indian territory extend- 
ing north and south facing the Gulf of Mexico, and bounded on the west by 
the States of Central America. It is independent, and is governed by various 
petty chiefs, one of whom is called " the King," and resides at Bluefields. 
In 1829, the Wesleyan Missionary Society sent Rev. James Pilley to commence 
a Mission, but he met with small success, and the Mission was given up in 1834. 
The Moravians commenced a Mission in 1848. 

British Guiana, i. e.y Demerara, Berbice, Essequibo, (South America,) to 
distinguish it from French and Dutch Guiana, was discovered by Columbus, 
1498 ; settled by the Dutch, 1680 ; conquered by England, 1796 ; restored in 
1802 ; again taken by the English in 1803, and confirmed by the peace in 
1814. Population, by census, (1871,) 193,491, of which about 11,600 are white, 
48,363 Coolies, 6,880 Chinese, 7,925 Portuguese, &c., the rest black. The 
Indian population is estimated from 7,000 to 20,000. Religion. — The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel has an Indian Mission of a very interest- 
ing character ; so also the Presbyterian Churches. Both the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and the Wesleyans have a Mission to the Indian 
Coolies. The first Mission to Uie liidians was established by the Moravians at 
Pilgerhut,one hundred and fiifhr miles up the Berbice River, in 1736. In 1763, 
this Mission was destroyed in the war which arose out of the lebellioa of the 
slaves. A Mission was afterwards established on the Courantine, which was 
very useful, but it no longer exists. The London Missionaiy Socie^ estab- 
lished its Missions in 1808 ; and the Wesleyans in 1805, and again in 1815, 
This Colony is remarkable for its large ecclesiastical grants. The Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics receive as follows : — ^Episcopalians, 
1 Bishop; from Imperial grant, £3,100; from Colonial grant, £16,411. Presby- 
terians, from Colonial grant, £6,050. Roman Catholics, from Colonial grant, 

\^8eepage 166.] 
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£2,500. Weslejan Methodists, from Colonial grant, £1,040. The numbers of 
each religious body, and the average attendance on public worship, are given 
by the Government returns of 1869-70 :— Anglicans, 39,787 ; 10,838 attend- 
ants. Church of Scotland, 9,586 ; 4,425 attendants. Roman Catliolics, 15,468 ; 
3,700 attendants. Weslejan Methodists, 11,465 ; 11,465 attendants. London 
Missionary Society, 12,280; 7,642 attendants. Moravians, 2,825; 2,010 
attendants. 

Education. — Special grants to the Bishop's College, Queen's Grammar 
School, and Roman Ca^olic Orphanage and Government Schools, £1,346 ; 
training, repairs, &c., £3,000 ; for 56 Anglican SchooU, 29 Church of Scot- 
land, 5 Roman Catholic, 24 Wesleyan, 26 London Society's Miasion and 
Congregational, 4 Infant Schools, 7 Church Missionary Schools for Indians, 
a grant of £12,917 ; in all, £17,263. Scholars, 15,553 ; average attendance, 
8,999. The continuance of grants to the various Churches is a matter yet 
unsettled ; but, if continued, they will be more fairly distributed after the 
fashion of concurrent endowment 

Su&iNAM (Dutch Guiana, South America). — Populat'wn, 60,000, of whom 
about 6,000 are white, the rest Africans, now emancipated. The Dutch 
Reformed and other Churches are found in this Colony. The Moravian 
Mission commenced here in 1735, and was revived in 1776, and has been 
remarkably successful. 

The Bahamas (a group of islands). — ^The principal islands are New Provi- 
dence, of which Nassau is the capital. Harbour Island, Abaco, Eleutheia, &c. 
These Islands stretch from the east coast of Florida to the north coast of 
St Domingo (29 islands, 661 cays or reefs, 2,387 rocks). The first land dis- 
covered by Columbus, October 1 Itii, 1 492, was StSalvador or Cat Island,(though 
some say Watling Island, New Providence): had many irregular Engluh 
settlers in the seventeenth century. The first legal governor was sent in 1718. 
Populatum, — 39,162, of whom one-sixth are white. Beligion. — ^AU are pro- 
fossedly Protestant in these Islands. State aid is given to the Anglicans, — 
£1,000 from Imperial funds, £3,367 from the Colonial funds ; to the Presby- 
terians, £353, and to certain Baptists, £200. The prospective withdrawal of 
State aid is provided for by the Act of 1869. The Wesleyan Mission in the 
Bahamas was established in 1800 by Rev. Isaac Turton in 1 800. The Baptist in 
1834. The numbers attached to each of the Churches, and the average of 
those attending public worship, are thus given in the Grovemment returns, 
1869, 1870, and 1873. Anglicans, 6,423; 4,000 attendants, 1870; 4,250, in 1872. 
Church of Scotland, 300 attendants, 1870 and 1872. Wesleyan Methodists, 
6,950 attendants, 1870 ; 7,370, 1872. Baptists, 5,740 attendants, 1870 ; 7,971, 
1872. 

Educational Grant, £2,200, in 1869, and £200 from Imperial,in all £2,400: 
38 Schools ; 3,251 scholars ; 2,156 attendants, 1871. In Church of 
England, 1,400 scholars. In 1872 there were 35 schools; 3,006 scholars. 
And sundry other Church of England schools, 1200 ; in all, 4206. 

The Bermudas, (or Somers' Islands,) in the Atlantic, between the 
Bahamas and Nova Scotia ; a cluster of islands and rocks, (fifteen inhabited,) 
discovered by Bermudez, a Spaniard, 1527. Settled by the English, 1612-16. 
Population^ 14,021, of which 4,725 are whites, the rest coloured, chiefly 
Episcopalians. Two Presbyterian churches, and 1 Roman Catholic. The Rev. 
John Stephenson, in 1799, and Rev. Joshua Marsden, in 1808, established 
Wesleyan Methodism in these islands, after much persecution. 

Hayti is the name given to the French-speaking portion of Hispaniola, 
which was discovered by Columbus, 1492. The western part of the island 
was taken by the French A.D. 1630. In 1803, the whole island becune free 
both of France and Spain, and called itself a Republic. In 1844, the western 
part of the island separated from Hayti, and became the Republic of San 

[See page l&^.'X 
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Domingo. Population of Hayti about 800,000. Religion^ the lowest form 
of Roman Cauolicism. The Baptist Mission to Hayti commenced in 1845 ; 
the Wesleyan in 1816 and 1835. There is also a Mission of the American 
Free Baptists, and of the American African Methodists, and of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church, none of which as yet have taken root, owing 
partly to the unsettled state of the Government, and to the fact of their being 
princu)all^ intended for the American coloured immigrants. Both the Bap- 
tist (English) and Wesleyan Missions have laboured especially for the Negro 
population • and the other Societies are now doing the same. The natives, 
we are told in a popular periodical, are nominally Romish, but 500,000 of 
them are virtually heathen : <* Their religious condition is that of barbarism. 
They worship the spirit of evU, although they take their children to the 
Romish priest for baptism, as a charm against the incantations which they 
use one against the other. The cannibalism of religious superstition is still 
very prevalent in many parts of HaytL Children are prepared for the rite 
by fii^ giving them a root or bark, which stupefies them. They are then 
fattened for Uie sacrifice, after which the worshippers feed upon their 
bodies. This sacrifice their superstition demands once a year, and both 
Episcopal and Wesleyan Missionaries bear testimony to its existence, assert- 
ing that the practice is systematic, and not occasional. The Government has 
not sufficient strength to suppress the practice, although it has made the 
attempt." 

San Domingo, the Spanish-speaking portion of Hayti. Population 
under 200,000. An independent Republic since 1844. The Baptists have 
Churches chiefly of American emigrants at Samana and Puerto Plata. See 
also the Wesleyan Methodists — the result of a Mission by Rev. John Tindall 
in 1834. 

Tubk's l^itJLS-D.—Pojtulation, 7,172 (by census, 1871). An offshoot of 
the Bahama Mission. The Wesleyans and Baptists have Societies here. 
Until 1873, the Church of England received from the Government £1,000, 
and the Wesleyans and the Baptists £100 each. This endowment has now 
ceased. These islands are now under the Grovemment of Jamaica. The 
number of religious communities in Government returns, 1871, are as follow : 
— ^Anglican, 1,115 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 1,250 ; Baptists, 1,000. The 
attendants on public worship : — Anglicans, 940 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 1,250 j 
Baptists, 1,000. 9 Schools ; 408 Scholars ; grant from Government, £700. 
(Blue Book, 1873.) 

ViBGiN Islands (Tortola, &c).— Discovered by Columbus, 1493. Partly 
English, Danish, and Spanish. The English islands became so in 16G0. 
Population, 6,651 (in 1872) ; 123 white, the rest black and coloured. The 
Moravian Missions in the Danish Islands commenced 1732 ; the Wesleyans 
in 1790, under William Hammett, appointed by Dr. Coke. The returns of 
the number of religious denominations in the Government Blue Book of 1871 
are : — ^Anglicans, 1,164 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 5,413 ; Roman Catholics, 17 ; 
Presbyterians, 9. The average attendance on public worship : Anglican, 
250 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 2,370. The Anglicans received from the Govern- 
ment £280, of which £180 is from the Imperial grant ; but this ceased in 
1872, and there is no endoTvment. Education. — The Anglicans have 9 
Schools, 321 Scholars ; the Wesleyans, 7 Schools, 435 Scholars ; in all, 756 
Scholars. 

St. Martin's and Anguilla.— The island of St. Martm*s belongs to 
the French and Dutch conjointly. Anguilla to England. Population, 8,000. 
TheWesleyan Mission commenced in 1819, and is in receipt of £93. 11*. from 
the French Government, and £100 from the Dutch Government. £200 from 
the Imperial grant was, in 1870, paid to the Church of England in Anguilla. 

Babbuda, a small island attached to Antigua, the only proprietary 
Government remaining, belonging to the Codrington family. 
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St. Babtholomew, a Swedish island ; settled by the French, 1648; ceded 
to Sweden, 1785. Pojfulatimi, about 8,000. Wesleyan Methodism first 
introdnccd by Isaac Tnrton in 1790-7. 

St. Eustatius, a small Dutch island. Poj)ulatio7iy about 3,000. Wes- 
leyan Methodism first introduced in 1811 by Mr. C. Dixon. The Dutch 
Government grants £100 to the Mission. 

St. Kitt's (Christopher's).— Discovered by Columbus, U93. First settled 
by the English, 1623. Poj?ulatwn, 1871, 28,169. Moravian Mission com- 
menced 1776. Wesleyan Mission, by Dr. Coke, 1787. The Government 
returns, 1870, give for the attendants on public worship, 1,965 Anglicans, 
460 Romanists, 4,700 Wesleyans, and 2,450 Moravians, No return of the 
numbers professedly attached to each Church. The grant to the Church of 
England m this island was, in 1870, £2,173, of which £46 was from Imperial 
funds. The Legislature has passed a prospective modified Disendowmeut 
Act. 

Nevis.— Discovered in 1498 by Columbus. Population^ 1870, 11,704. 
Settled by the English in 1628. Methodism was introduced by Dr. Coke, 
1789. The Government Report (1870) of the numbers of each religious body 
is as follows : — Anglicans, 4,429 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 6,265 ; Roman 
Catholics, 25. The average of attendants : — ^Anglicans, 1,350 ; Wesleyans, 
2,000. Ecclesiastical grants to Episcopalian (Anglican) CJhurch, £898, of 
which £36 is from the Imperial Government. The Legislature has passed a 
prospective modified Disendowmeut Act. 

ANTIGUA. — Discovered by Columbus, 1493. Settled by the English, 1632. 
Popnlativn^ 1871, 36,167, of which 2,146 are white, 6,890 coloured, the rest 
Negroes. The Moravian Mission commenced 1766. The Wesleyan Mission 
was introduced by the favourable impressions received of Mr. Wesley by 
Nathaniel Gilbert, Speaker of the House of Assembly, in 1768, and after- 
wards by John Baxter, a shipwright and Local Preacher from Chatham, in 
1778. He found the remnants of Mr. Gilbert's Society, and commenced 
preaching. On Christmas Day, 1786, Dr. Coke, on his voyage to America, 
was driven by stress of weather to land at Antigua, and from that time a 
regular Wesleyan Mission was established. The Government returns of 
the numbers of the religious bodies, for 1870, are: — Anglicans, 16,000; Presby- 
terians, 220 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 7,100 ; Moravians, 12,000 ; Roman 
Catholics, 900. The attendants on public worship: — Anglicans, 6,700; Pres- 
byterians, 120 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 6,000 ; Moravians, 6,000. The eccle- 
siastical grants paid by the Imperial Government, £3,131 ; from the C/olonial 
Government, £3,200 ; and £133 to a Moravian Minister. There is an 
English Bishop in Antigua. A concurrent endowment Bill has passed the 
Legislature. 

Montsebbat, discovered by Columbus, 1493; population 8,693. There 
was a Methodist class, but no Minister, in 1793. In 1820 the Methodist 
Mission was commenced by the Rev. John Maddock. The Government 
returns of the number of each Church (1870) is: Anglican, 6,669; Wesleyan 
Methodists, 1,394; Roman Catholics, 614. The actual average attendance is: 
Anglican, 1,060; Wesleyan Methodists, 950. The Education Grants are, 
£496 to the Anglicans, of which £108 is from Imperial funds, and £100 to 
the Wesleyans. Schools: — Anglicans, 9 schools ; 796 scholars ; 439 attend- 
ants. Roman Catholics, 1 school ; 115 scholars ; 50 attendants. Wesleyans, 
5 schools ; 467 scholars ; 217 attendants. Total, 16 schools ; 1,368 scholars ; 
706 attendants. 

Dominica, discovered by Columbus, 1493; popvlatiotiy 1871, 27,178; 
olauned by both English and French. In 1766 became wholly English. 
Wesleyan Missions first established 1789, and again in 1794. The Govern- 
ment retnms of the number of each Church, 1871, is: Anglicans, 888; Wes- 
leyan Methodists, 2,286; Roman Catholics, 24,022; Moravians, 14. The 
ftetoal tfverage attendsuice on public worship in 1871 : Anglicans, 260; Roman 
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Catholics, 6,850; Wesleyans, 1,250. The grant to the Church of England is 
£476, of which £80 is from Imperial fuids; bnt no grants are now made 
since 1873. 17 Grovemment schools, 1,273 scholars, grants £750. 

Mabtxkique and Guadaloupe are French islands, discovered by 
Colnmbns in 1493; settled by the French in 1635. Population of. Martinique 
in 1849, 121,478. Population of Gnadalonpe, 1841, 131,162. The Central 
Protestant Evangelical Society has a Mission here. 

Babbadoes, discovered before 1600; settled by the English, 1625; popu- 
lation^ 1871, 162,042, of which 16,560 are white, the rest coloured and black. 
The Moravian Mission was established in 1765. The Wesleyan in 1788, by Dr. 
Coke, who left Mr. Pearcc in charge of the Society. In 1822 the chapel was 
destroyed by a mob, and the Rev. W. J. Shrewsbury narrowly escaped with 
his life. The Mission was recommenced, 1826, by Moses Rayner. The Chnrch 
of England has a Bishop ; and Codrington College, founded 1710, is a valuable 
auxiliaiy in the education schemes of the Church of England. The numbers 
of each Church as given in the Government returns for 1871 are as follow: 
Anglicans, 144,080; Wesleyans, 12,267; Moravians, 4,733; Roman Catholics, 
573. The actual attendants: Anglicans, 25,603; Roman Catholics, 230; 
Wesleyans, 9,900; Moravians, 2,300. The ecclesiastical grants to the Church 
of England id 1870 were £11,951, of which £975 is from the Imperial funds; 
an addition in 1872 of £3,527 to this grant, owing to extra payment on account 
of the new Bishopric. Grant to schools, 1874, £1,789. The numbers arc 
as follow: — Church of England, 12,370. Moravians, 1,571. Wesleyans, 2,408. 
Total, 15,949. 

St. Vincent, discovered by Columbus, 1498, claimed by the English in 
1627; was a bone of contention between France and England until 1783, when 
finally ceded to England. Popnlation, 35,688; Europeans, 2,344 ; Coolies, 
1,485; Caribs, (Indians,) 431; Coloured, 6,721; Africans, 24,707. The Wes- 
leyan Mission commenced in 1783 by Dr. Coke, who left Mr. Clarke in charge. 
The numbers of religions bodies, according to Government returns, 1870, are as 
follow: Anglican, 13,652; Presbyterian, 67; Wesleyan Methodists, 14,177; 
Roman Catholic, 2,756. The average attendance on public worship: AngUcan, 
3,053; Presbyterian, 100; Roman Catholic, 1,510; Wesleyan Methodist, 4,082. 
Ecclesiastical grants to the Anglicans, £2,450, of which £350 is from Imperial 
funds ; to the Presbyterians, £300. In 1871 the Wesleyans were to have 
£650, aud^the Roman Catholics, £100; which sum was to be iucreased as the 
allowances* to the Episcopal Clergy fall in. Educationy — 53 schools, 2,317 
children iu attendance; 31 of these schools received help, £770, in 1872. 

Gbenada. — ^Discovered by Columbus, 1498. First settled by the French, 
1650-74. Alternately English and French until, in 1783, it became finally 
English. Population m 1872, 39,006. The Wesleyan Mission was estab- 
lished in 1794. The Government returns of the numbers attached to the 
Churches, 1870, are as follow : — ^Anglicans, 9,491 ; Church of Scotland, 
246 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 1,781 ; Roman Catholics, 19,337. The average 
attendance on public worship : — ^Anglicans, 1,715 ; Church of Scotland, 
150 ; Roman Catholics, 4,850 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 690. The grant to 
the Anglicans is £2,596, of which £250 are from Imperial funds Ecclesias- 
tical grants m 1872, £2,011 ; grants for education, 1872, £1,315. Scholars: 
Grammar and Normal Schools, 113; Church of EngUmd, 1,094; Wesleyan, 
416; Roman Catholic, 625. Total, 2,247. 

Tobago. — ^Discovered by Columbus, 1498. Claimed by the English since 
1580. Claimed successively by the Dutch, Spanish, and French. Became 
finally English in 1814. Population in 1871, 17,054. Wesleyan Missions 
first established in 1817 ; the Moravian Mission in 1790, and revived in 1827. 
The ecclesiastical grants to the Anglicans £1,355, of which £175 is from 
Imperial funds. Concurrent endowment is preferred, by which £1,060 will be 
divided among Church of England, Wesleyans, and Moravians. The num- 
bers of each denomination attending public worship given in the Govern- 
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ment Report, 1870, are as follow :— Anglicans, 1,660 ; "Wesleyan Methodists, 
2,450 ; Moravians, 1,450. Anglican schools, 12; scholars, 812; grant, £100. 
Moravian schools, 7 ; scholars, 887 ; grant, £100. Wesleyan schools, 7; 
scholars, 560; grant, £100. Total, schools, 26; scholars, 2,262; grants, £300. 

Tbinidad. — Discovered by Columbus, 1498. First settled by Spaniards. 
Conquered by England, 1797. PojndatUm in 1871, 109,638. Chinese, 
1,400; Coolies, 27,425. The Wesleyan Missions commenced in 1809, the 
Baptist in 1843, the United Presbyterian very recently. The numbers 
belonging to the various Churches are given in the Government Report for 
1870. Anglicans, 17,900; Presbyterians, 1,660; Wesleyan Methodists, 
3,000 ; Baptists, 1,000 ; Independents, 150 ; Roman Catholics, 22,178. The 
attendants on public worship : — ^Anglican, 3,423 ; Presbyterian, 825 ; Roman 
Catholics, 6,250 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 1,720 ; Baptists, 575. The eccle- 
siastical grants are, to the Anglicans, £6,006, (of which £450 is from 
Imperial grant,) and £4,938 to Roman Catholics. The Presbyterian Church 
of North America has a Mission to the Coolies. In 1871 a new ecclesiastical 
arrangement was made. The principle of concurrent endowment suspended 
by orders from the Colonial Office, January 6th, 1871. Temporary arrange- 
ments until a settlement is made : — ^Roman Catholics, £6,500 ; Church of 
England not to be reduced below £3,000 ; Wesleyans, £500. The Presby- 
terians and Baptists decline to receive any grants. Education " very snjper^ 
ficiaV* Two Colleges, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 142 students. In the 
Government schools, 3,924 scholars, and in private Church of England 
schools, 1,500. There are also " ward " schools, of which no statistics are 
given. 

Jamaica. — ^Discovered by Columbus, 1494. Settled by Spain. Conquered 
by the English in 1655. Population, 506,154: 13,101 whites, 100,346 
coloured, 392,704 blacks, 11,0)00 coolies, of whom 4,380 are permanent 
settlers. The Maroons are included in the census. The first settlers estab- 
lished the Church of England throughout the island, and endowed the parish 
churches. The Moravian Mission commenced, 1754 ; the Wesleyan Methodist, 
1790; the Baptist, 1814; the United Presbyterian, 1835; the London Missionary 
Society, 1834. Besides the Wesleyan Methodists there are also the American 
African Methodists, and a Cuban Association, for the benefit of the Cuban 
refugees in Jamaica, established in 1871, with a congregation of 400. The 
Baptist Union is the result of the Baptist Mission. It is for the most part 
self-supporting. They also maintain "the Calabar Institution," for the 
training of Ministers, and a " Calabar Missionary Society." The Church of 
England has a "Rio Ponjas Missionary Society." The Mico Charity is an 
endowed school for the training of teachers, &c., in which all the religious 
bodies in Jamaica have been much identified. There are several endowed 
good schools in Jamaica, and a College has been established at Spanish Town, 
on a liberal principle ; also a Training School and Model Industrial School. 
In 1872 there were 404 schools, 33,343 children, and the attendance was 
19,644. The Government grants for Education are increasing yearly, and 
were, 1870-71, £11,778. The official returns of the numbers of the several 
Churches attending public worship in 1868 are as follow:— Anglicans, 40,400; 
Church of Scotland, 360; Presbyterians, 10,000; Roman Catholics, 1,890; 
Wesleyan Methodists, 42,637; Baptists, 49,430; Independent Baptists, 2,100; 
London Missionary Society, 6,780; Moravians, 9,950; American and African 
Methodists, 1,200; Hebrews, from 100 to 600. The ecclesiastical grants to 
the Church of England, £33,022, of which £7,000 are from the Imperial 
funds; the Church of Scotland, £367; the Romanists, £100. The returns in 
the Blue Book for 1871 are:— Episcopal, 28,815 sittings ; 24,800 attendants. 
Wesleyans, 37,930 sittings; 34,245 attendants. Church of Scotland, 1,000 
sittings; 400 attendants. United Presbyterians, 12,996 sittings; 9,177 attend- 
ants. Baptists, 64,766 sittings; 43,488 attendants. London Missions, 7,190 
sittings; 5,060 attendants. Moravians, 12,650 sittings; 10,300 attendants. 
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American BaptLsts, 1,300 sittings; 950 attendants. Roman Catholics, 3,030 
sittings; 1,735 attendants. Hebrews, 1,200 sittings. To these add United 
Methodist Free Churches, omitted in the return, 3,000 sittings. The grant 
from the Colony is to cease with the lives of the present recipients, and 
diminish yearly. So also the Imperial grants. Besides the schools aided by 
Government grants there are 48 schools, 2,282 scholars; and 25 endowed 
schools, 1,704 scholars; and 160 private schools, 1,704 scholars; 5 private 
training schools, 78 scholars : in all about 46,000 attending school. 

BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETIES. 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society has circulated 1,600 Scriptures and 

portions of Scripture in St. Kitt*s, 156 in. Dominica, 2,686 in Barbadoes, 
806 in Trinidad, and 12,414 in Jamaica. 

2. The National Bible Society of Scotland has an agent at Belize, and a 

Colporteur for the circiQation of Spanish Scriptures, and has granted 
sundry parcels of Bibles to Jamaica. 

3. The American Bible Society has granted 150 copies of the Scriptures to 

Hayti. 

4. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has granted to the 

Bahamas £161. 10^., £1,018 to Jamaica, and £20 to Antigua ; also has 
voted £6,000 for the Bishopric Fund. 

EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1 . The British and Foreign Bible Society has published the New Testament 

and Psalms in the Negro dialect of Surinam, and the Grospels of Luke 
and John in Mayan, for the Indians of Yucatan, &c. 

2. The American Bible Society has published the Acts in Arrawack, (for 

Cura9oa,) through the Netherlands Bible Society ; also St. Mark m 
Creole. 
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